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MISS CECIL. SPOONER (Mrs. Chas. E. Blaney), who spends her vacations 
with her husband “‘roughing it.” 
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Latest photograph of MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL and her favorite pet. 


Miss Russell will appez. 


, Chicago. 


Photograph by Cross 


in a new play, entitled ““The Widow's Might. 
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Latest portrait of LOUIS MANN. Photo by Otto Sarony Co. 
Mr. Mann will appear this season in ““The Man Who Stood Still.” 
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LIONEL BELMORE, MAURICE HERMANN, JULIE OPP (Mrs. Faversham), at the Faversnam country place, 
The Old Manor, Chiddingfold, Surrey, England. 
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MISS MARGARET ANGLIN and her sister, EILEEN, camel riding ‘‘by the Pyramids.” 





























A dragoman pulling up MISS MARGARET ANGLIN with his turban scarf over a bad place in ‘‘The Valley of the Kings,”” in the Soudan. 
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Photo ty Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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Miss Held is starring in “Miss Innocence,” 
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‘incinnati, Ohio. 
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Photograph by Young & Carl, 
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MISS ZELDA SEARS and her favori 
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and chauffeur, on their vacation trip. 
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Chas. E. Blaney, his wife, Corse Payton, 
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MISS MOLLIE LORRAINE, of the “Havana” Company, yachting on Long Island Sound. 
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MISS MALVINA LONGFELLOW, with GEORGE FAWCETT, in ‘‘The Great John Ganton.” 
Driving is her favorite sport. Photograph by Koehne, Chicago. 











MISS RAY BEVERIDGE, in mountain climbing costume in the Bavarian Tyrol. 
Miss Beveridge is called ‘““The American Venus” in Vaudevi!le. 
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MISS ETHEL GRAY, of Sothern-Marlowe Company, and WM. H. CROMPTON, (in Miss Billie Burke’s Company) 


in the garden of artist Paul de Longpre’s home, at Los Angeles, California. 

















HENRY STANFORD, leading man for Miss Eleanor Robson, raising the flag 
at his country place, Isle of Wight, England. 









































GEORGE LE GUERE, on board the steamer ‘‘Proteus,"’ en route to New Orleans. Mr. LeGuere is 
playing the part created by Wm. Hodge in ““The Man From Home.” 





























WILLIAM J. HURLBUT, (author of *“‘The Fighting Hope’’), CHANNING POLLOCK and group of bathers, on the beach at Shoreham, Long Island. 
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Two interesting snag shots of MISS MABEL POWELL. 


tia’: 


p ae © 
The upper one taken at her home, Dorking, Surrey, 
England; the lower on board the S.S. Minneapolis. Miss Powell is playing in ‘“The Soul Kiss.” 





“*A Critical Moment.”” MISS ANNETTE KELLERMAN, the wonderful swimmer, styled in vaudeville 
“The Diving Venus,” is no less an expert at Diabolo. Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 














of the Lulu Glaser Company, 
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taken at Brant Lake, 











MISS SOPHIE BRANDT, late prima donna in “The Waltz Dream, 
in her new automobile, 
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The ‘Western Paid in Full” Compang, in The Garden of the Gods. 
1, PAULINE DARLING. 2. SARA PARRY. 3. CHARLES RUNGSDORF. 4. SCOTT SIGGINS. 
5. ALBERT BROW, JR. 6. ALBERT BROW, SR. 7. GRACE M. LAMPKIN. 8. WM. GIBSON. 
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Love Watches 


By R. De FLERS and G. CAILLAVET 


Novelized from MISS BILLIE BURKE'S acting version of the play 
By FRED JACKSON 


With the special permission of CHARLES FROHMAN 





THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S editors take special pleasure in 
presenting a complete novelization of this charming comedy in which 
Miss Bitte Burke has achieved so great a success in London as 
well as in New York. The play,-which thus far has been seen only in 
these two cities, will be presented by Miss BuRKE throughout Amer- 
ica during at least half of the approaching season, after which she 
will appear in a new piece. Although Miss BurKE is an American 
girl, nearly all her stage experience has been gained abroad, whither 
her parents took her as a child. The charm of this delightful actress 
was made known definitely during the season she appeared in the 
support of Mr. JoHN Drew. Stellar honors were hers the follow- 
ing season, and now she may be considered as firmly fixed in the 
theatrical heavens, thanks to the confidence in her talents held 
by Mr. CHARLES FROHMAN, under whose management she will 
continue to appear during the season of 1909-10——THE Epiror. 











CHAPTER I-—-PLANS 


ERMAIN, the aged major domo of 
the Marquise de Juvigny, settled 
the last chair in its exact position, 

arranged the shades so that the room 
might be bright with sunshine and yet 
not unpleasantly light, and stood look- 
ing out across the window-boxes down 
the white driveway. Behind him, the 
door swung open noisily and the Mar- 


quise’s chauffeur strode heavily in, with 
the mail-bag swung over his shoulder. 
He whistled merrily and emptied out 
the contents upon the nearest table, his 
youthful face grinning out from under 
the peaked leather cap. 

“Mail, Germain—just out from Diep- 
pe. Do I leave it with you?” 

“You know you do,” replied Germain 


| Copyright, 1909, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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with a grunt, moving forward and pos- 
sessing himself of the packet. “Dear, 
dear, what a lot! And I shall have to 
distribute it all. Everyone went up after 
lunch—to write letters.” 

“Oho!” commented the chauffeur 
nodding, his eyes upon the piles as Ger- 
main sorted. 

“What a lot of mail for Madame la 
Marquise! Papers, mostly.” 

“Which means a joyful time for Mad- 
ame’s companion,” grinned the chauf- 
feur. “Sweet time she has of it with 
the—old—ahem—I say—save me the 
papers that Monsieur André finishes 
with, will you? I rather fancy his taste.” 

“Sporting Paris, Frou-Frou,’ read 
Germain, glancing up disapprovingly. 

The boy laughed, and strode off to- 
wards the door gayly; then he turned 
and bowed. 

“Oh—I forgot,” he said. “I met Mad- 
emoiselle Carteret on the way up. She 
was out walking with her uncle, and she 
told me to tell her aunt that she would 
be here for tennis at half-past two. Nat- 
urally, I said I would deliver the mes- 
sage,” he ended with another grin. 

“Did you?” grunted Germain sar- 
castically. 

“T did,” said the boy laughing. 
“Whist! Here comes Madame’s com- 
panion. I’m off!” 

As he disappeared, there came 
through the farther door a slender little 
person in a gray gown, with a bit of 
white at her throat and hands. She had 
grave, rather wistful gray-brown eyes, 
and a smile that was almost pleading in 
its sweetness. Her hair—which might 
have been of great beauty once, was be- 
ginning to thin a bit and to turn gray, 
and her skin was soft and faintly lined 
about the eyes. As she stepped through 
the doorway into the morning-room, 
_ Germain bowed importantly and ad- 
vanced with the mail. 

“The papers, Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte,” he announced, extending them. 
She gathered the large bundle in her 
frail-looking hands and smiled. 

“Thanks, Germain. Have you—have 
you seen—Monsieur Augarde, Ger- 
main ?” 

“No, Mademoiselle. He is in his 
room.” 

“Thank you. It—it doesn’t-—matter,” 
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She looked about her thqughtfully, 
sighed as the breeze swept in upon her 
from the garden, bringing the scent of 
out-of-doors, and turning went slowly 
back to her study. She had barely gone, 
however, when Augarde wandered in 
from the garden, looking about him 
absently, and spying Germain, nodded 
pleasantly. 

“Good-morning, Germain,” he said. 
“Has the post come? I thought I saw 
the — eh — the boy — yes — quite so. 
Thank you.” 

Germain presented the little pile with 
a second elaborate bow and stood at 
attention. 

“Has—eh— Mademoiselle Jaqueline 
come, Germain?” resumed Augarde, re- 
moving his glasses and wiping them 
thoughtfully. 

“No, Monsieur—but she is expected 
at half after two.” 

“Half after two,” repeated Augarde, 
consulting his watch. “Ah—quite so— 
fifteen minutes after, now. Thank you, 
Germain, has the—eh—the post come? 
I thought—” 

“T have just given you your mail, 
Monsieur,” Germain reminded him pa- 
tiently. 

Augarde brushed his thin hand back 
through his gray hair and smiled. It was 
a good deal like Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte’s smile, in a way, just as Augarde 
himself resembled the little gray lady. 

“So you did,” he remarked in a tone 
of pleased surprise. “Thank you, Ger- 
main.” 

He moved off towards the hallway, 
consulting his watch again, and Ger- 
main had scarcely time to turn about be- 
fore the third interruption came. 

It was from the side door, this time, 
and his grim, unpleasant countenance 
lighted somewhat, as there crossed the 
sill and descended upon him a veritable 
human sunbeam. She may have been 
nineteen, but she looked rather younger, 
for her ruddy-gold hair was dressed in 
a profusion of puffs and curls after a 
style peculiarly her own, and her blue 
eyes wore the wide, candid gaze of a 
child. A loose, flappy white hat was 
swinging by the strings in one hand, and 
a tennis racket was hugged under her 
arm. She was dressed in a dainty white 
frock of embroidery and linen and lace. 
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“Mademoiselle Jaqueline!” exclaimed 
Germain, by way of greeting, and the 
words took on the warmth of a hearty 
welcome. 

“Good-afternoon, Germain,’ ans- 
wered the girl, in an odd little voice. 
“Have you seen—” 

“Monsieur Augarde? He’s just gone 
out. He was asking for—” 

“Not Monsieur Augarde,” she said 
decidedly, tossing her wide white hat 
upon’ the nearest chair. “That’s of no 
importance. Monsieur André, Germain! 
Isn’t Monsieur André expected this 
afternoon ?” 

“I believe so, Mademoiselle,” an- 
swered the old man slowly. 

“Ts he here yet?” 

“Not yet, Mademoiselle. He is ex- 
pected at four.” 

“Four,” sighed the girl impatiently. 
“Bother! It’s only twenty past two now. 
Never mind, Germain, I'll wait here for 
the Marquise.” 

She heaved another tremendous sigh, 
tossed the tennis racket upon the piano, 
and began to play and sing softly to her- 
self, using the pedals at unexpected in- 
tervals and laughing softly at the effect. 
She had not gone very far with the per- 
formance, however, when the quaint 
little Mademoiselle Charlotte appeared, 
shaking her head reproachfully. 

“Good-afternoon, my dear,” she said 
smiling, “Why didn’t you come for your 
lesson this morning ?” 

Jaqueline turned from the instrument 
and folded her hands innocently. 

“T couldn’t. I was begging subscrip- 
tions for Father Merlin’s church-bell, 
and that was a lot more important, you 
must admit.” 

Mademoiselle Charlotte smiled and 
nodded forgivingly. 

“Even if it weren’t, I’d have helped 
anyway, because he’s the best man in the 
world—well—excepting my uncle, per- 
haps—anyway—I love him.” 

Charlotte smiled again, and Jaqueline 
rose, moved across to the card table, and 
began to lay out the cards for her for- 
tune. Mademoiselle Charlotte watched 
her, the warm blood stealing up in her 
pale cheek. 

“Jaqueline,” she began timidly. 

“We—I1?” 

“Did you—happen to meet—Mon- 
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sieur Augarde—while you were out, 
dear?” , 

The girl set down her cards thought- 
fully, and resting her chin in her hands, 
frowned. 

“Erny,” she repeated slowly, “Erny— 
no—I don’t think so. I’ll not be sure, 
though. Erny, you know, is one of those 
people you can see and not know it. He 
doesn’t—leave a picture.” 

“Mademoiselle! That’s not kind of 
you,” cried Mademoiselle. Charlotte in a 
shocked voice. “Monsieur Augarde is a 
charming man, Jaqueline—a man emi- 
nently superior, indeed. Everyone agrees 
he’ll be a Member of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science before he’s 
forty.” 

“Serves him quite right,” commented 
Jaqueline, returning to her cards. “Don’t 
look so horrified, Charlotte, I’m simply 
joking. I like him very much, of course. 
He’s a friend of André’s and—a college 
chum. Oh, dear! A fair “woman between 
me and the dark young man! No hope!” 

She tossed the cards down despair- 
ingly, and as Father Merlin appeared 
just then in the doorway, fluttered 
across and kissed him. 

“Well?” she asked eagerly. 

“Not a subscription—not one,” he 
answered disconsolately. “I’m afraid the 
bell is rather beyond our reach, my 
dear.” 

“Nonsense,” cried the girl warmly. 
“The trouble is you go only to pious 
people, and everyone knows how hope- 
less they are.” 

“Jaqueline!” cried Charlotte in aston- 
ishment. 

The Abbé opened his mild gray eyes 
reproachfully and then smiled, his stout 
dimpled hand smoothing his chin. 

“You know it’s true,’ persisted Ja- 
queline, “because you know even more 
about them than J do. But never mind 
that, now. I’ve a new idea. We’re going 
to pay one more call.” 

“Upon whom?” asked the Abbe, let- 
ting his mild eyes wander regretfully to- 
wards the wide comfortable chairs. 

“T’ll tell you as we go along. Let me 
see. Have you on your best hassock—a 
clean tie—freshly shaven? Yes—you'll 
do nicely. You’re rather good-looking, 
you know. Hat all right? Oh—wait!’ 
She turned swiftly and ran off to- 
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wards the hall, disappearing through 
the soft portiéres. 

“Irresistible!” murmured the Abbe 
gently, and he and Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte exchanged amused glances. An in- 
stant later, Jaqueline reappeared, one 
hand held behind her, and whirling the 
stout little priest about, suddenly began 
spraying him from head to foot with 
perfume. 

“Jaqueline! Stop! This is a scandal!” 
wailed the little fellow, shrinking back. 

“Only Jockey Club,” she explained 
patiently. “It’s harmless. Now come— 
before it evaporates.” 

“It’s—shocking ! Shocking!” declared 
the little fellow, sniffing, and then with 
a swift smile, “but not exactly disagree- 
able.” 

“There—that’s better,” nodded Ja- 
queline. 

She set down the atomizer and turned 
to Charlotte, pinning on her wide hat. 

“Which is the nearest way to Viller- 
ville, Mademoiselle ?” 

“I couldn’t say, dear,” replied Char- 
lotte timidly. 

Jaqueline turned as the door opened 
and Augarde stepped into the room. 

“Here’s Erny,” she cried. “He’ll tell 
us, wont you, Erny—the nearest way to 
Villerville ?” 

Augarde settled his glasses more 
firmly and assumed a judicial expres- 
sion. 

“Ummm! Along the road, I should 
say,” he announced gravely. 

“Thank you. Then we'll take the 
fields, Father Merlin. Au revoir, every- 
body.” 

She slipped her arm through the little 
priest’s with a low laugh, and carried 
him off in spite of his protesting. As the 
door swung to behind them, Made- 
moiselle Charlotte moved timidly to- 
ward Augarde and put her hand on his 
arm. 

“I am sorry—she is so unkind to 
you,” she said. 

“Not at all. She’s quite right,” said 
Augarde with a faint smile. “People 
should always do the opposite to what I 
advise, because I’m always wrong. I’ve 
always been wrong—all my absurd life. 
I’ve been pursued by bad luck ever since 
I came into the world.” 

“What?” cried Mademoiselle Char- 
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lotte curiously, “with your name—your 
position—your future?” 

“Yes,” said Augarde softly, “I belong 
to a good family and I’ve thirty thou- 
sand francs a year, and my work com- 
mands respect, but—Mademoiselle—in 
spite of all that—my lot is the’ lot of a 
station-master—or an usher—in a the- 
atre.” 

“Monsieur!” protested Charlotte. 

“Could anything be more dreary— 
than that?” went on Augarde slowly. 
“Consider the station-master, for in- 
stance. He spends his life watching 
trains go off to happier, sunnier coun- 
tries which he will never know. The 
usher lives in the corridor—outside the 
doors. He hears snatches of laughter 
and applause, but he never sees the per- 
formance. He never knows what it is all 
about. Well—don’t you see—? I am like 
that. I’m left on the platform! I’m shut 
out in the corridor.” 

“You are unjust to yourself—unjust,” 
declared the little lady indignantly. 
“Why — Monsieur Augarde — you in- 
spire not only esteem—but regard—be- 
lieve me! During these four summers 
that I have met you here and that we 
have played duets together—I have 
never failed to appreciate you—and— 
and I am always hearing nice things 
said of you.” 

Augarde nodded vaguely, and wiped 
his glasses, 

“Have you ever heard bad things 
said of me?” he asked. 

“Never, Monsieur,” declared Char- 
lotte firmly. 

“That’s it, Mademoiselle. Don’t you 
understand? When people speak of me, 
they say ‘He’s such a good chap’—and 
then—they forget me utterly. I hold no 
place in their lives. It’s like my books. 
People call them ‘scholarly’ and—never 
open them.” 

“You are mistaken, Monsieur. You 
must be mistaken. Why, J know your 
books well.” 

Ernest regarded her for an instant in- 
credulously, then leaning forward, asked 
in a curious voice: “You’ve read my 
books, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“But how? When?” 

“Last year. I—I bought them, Mon- 
sieur.” The frail little lady was over- © 
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come by her own temerity, and trem- 
bling visibly. 

“Then it was you,’ breathed Ernest 
meditatively. ““My publisher and I have 
always wondered. “I’ve—I’ve dreamed 
about it, really. And tried to imagine 
what sort of person it was. He thought 
it was a practical joke.” 

Mademoiselle Charlotte bowed her 
head, tears welling up in her big gray 
eyes, but Augarde was utterly uncon- 
scious of the pathos of it. He tapped his 
glasses reflectively upon the palm of his 
thin hand, and went on: 

“Can you imagine a woman’s loving 
me, Mademoiselle? Can you imagine 
anyone—whispering into my ear—T 
love you’—and meaning it? It—can’t 
be done.” He smiled faintly at the mere 
idea. 

“Why not?” 

“You consider it possible?’ asked 
Ernest curiously, 

“Assuredly. But then—I am not—an 
experienced judge,” replied the little 
lady, blushing. 

“How I should like to live,’ said 
Ernest thoughtfully. “How I should like 
to know life—every phase of it—every 
page. How wonderful it must be—to 
love someone—who returns your affec- 
tion.” 


“We are fellow sufferers, Monsieur,” ° 


smiled Charlotte a little sadly. “I never 
wanted to be a piano-teacher or a lady’s 
companion. I—I had a dream—too.” 

“Yes?” queried Ernest kindly. 

“My dream—was to be the secretary 
of a great writer—to sit at his desk— 
and take down with trembling hands— 
the immortal works he dictated. That— 
would have been life, Monsieur.” 

“Life?” repeated Ernest slowly. “But 
surely—that is a heaven within reach, 
Mademoiselle. And what is there to pre- 
vent your realizing such an ambition as 
that ?” 

“How—is it to be, Monsieur?” Ma- 
demoiselle Charlotte was gazing at him 
with wide eyes, her thin, pale lips quiv- 
ering. 

“Not the great writer, you know, nor 
the immortal works, nor the trembling 
hands—but—/—am looking for a secre- 
tary, Mademoiselle, and if you are tired 
of all this—?” 

“Monsieur?” she cried tremulously. 
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“How easy it is to make other people 
happy,” said Ernest thoughtfully. The 
little lady faced him, her eyes bright, 
her breast stirring tumultuously. 

“Monsieur—to have the joy of assist- 
ing you—to know that the great 
thoughts that your brain evolves, J shall 
take down.” 

She turned away with a catch in her 
breath, and fled out through the tall 
windows across the lawn as Madame La 
Marquise de juvigney came slowly 
through the portiéres, followed by her 
maid. 

The Marquise—a quite portly, white- 
haired old lady of some sixty odd years 
—nodded in Ernest’s direction and 
pointing with her gold lorgnette, bade 
the maid place her work-basket upon the 
table. Then she swept forward regally, 
magnificent in an afternoon gown of 
gleaming black satin, and took her seat 
besides it. 

“Is everything there, Marie?” 

“Everything, Madame,” replied the 
maid. 

“My knitting, cough-drops, looking- 
glass, rosary? Where is my rosary?” 

“In the powder-box, Madame,” said 
Marie. 

“Oh, yes—I remember. Here, I shall 
not want my books, Marie. You may 
take them up again.” 

“What are you reading at present?” 
asked Ernest, advancing to take a seat 
near her. 

The Marquise powdered the tip of 
her nose carefully, and inspected herself 
in her hand-glass before she answered. 

“T never read but two things—the 
Lives of the Saints and—the Tales of 
Voltaire.” 

She smiled at his amazement, and 
beckoned to Germain who had come in 
quietly a moment before. 

“Does Madame’ the Marquise desire 
that the tent shall be put up by the ten- 
nis court?” he asked. 

“How’s the weather?” asked Mad- 
ame, looking through her lorgnette at 
the sky visible through the many win- 
dows. 

“Very doubtful, Madame,” said Ger- 
main. 

“What do you think, Ernest?” de- 
manded the old lady, addressing her 
nephew abruptly. 
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“Oh it will undoubtedly be fine all 
day,” said Ernest. “I am certain—” 

“Put up the tent, Germain,” ordered 
the Marquise grimly. 

As the servant disappeared, she 
turned again to Ernest and beckoned 
him to draw his chair nearer. 

“Well?” she demanded then, in a 
hoarse whisper. “Have you spoken to 
Jaqueline ?” 

“No,” said Ernest slowly. “I—in fact, 
I’ve done much better'than that.” 

“What have you done?” asked the old 
lady grimly. 

“I—why—lI haven’t spoken!” 

“Indeed? What are you waiting for, 
I should like to know? Haven’t I ap- 
proved of the match? Do you expect me 
to propose for you ?” 

“Certainly not, but—” 

“Don’t waste any time, then. Jaque- 
line is a dear little girl, my boy, but she 
is beginning to fret on the bit, and it is 
high time she felt the bridle-rein. The 
poor child’s been allowed to run loose 
all her life, and the result of such an up- 
bringing is bound to show sooner or 
later if she is not married to a quiet, 
serious husband. All the better if he is 
rather dull. You are rather dull, you 
know, Ernest!” 

“My dear Aunt!” 

“Don’t be angry! I like you very 
much, really, and you—you admire 
her?” 

“More than I shall ever be able to 
tell, Madame.” 

“T’m afraid you will not make a very 
spirited lover.” The lady picked up her 
hand-glass, and again powdered her 
nose carefully. 

“T’m afraid—I know nothing—but 
history,” said Ernest a trifle bitterly. 

“And even there you always select 
the dullest subjects. Why don’t you 
study the better things in French his- 
tory—the—the women!” 

“T have thought of writing ‘The Lives 
of the French Queens.’ Would that be 
better ?” 

“A littlk—but why not ‘The Lives of 
the Favorites?’ That would be better 
still. Think of those wonderful women 
—women who've broken all the laws 
and commandments, and who have 
nevertheless made history. I’ll even give 
you an idea. An ancestress of my own— 
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Edmee Victoire de Juvigney—had— 
well—rather distinguished love affairs.” 

“Indeed? I never knew—” 

“We come of a noble family, you see, 
Monsieur! I will show you the letters, 
sometime.” She looked up at him with 
a very droll little smile, and shook her 
head wickedly. A delicious old lady, this 
one, but Augarde scarcely appreciated 
her. He bowed rather stiffly and res- 
ponded with only: 

“Thank you, Madame. I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

‘Madame la Marquise sighed pro- 
foundly, returned to her altar-cloth, 
which was in the process of construc- 
tion, and waved him away with a nod of 
her white head. 

“Be off,” she said shortly, “and ask 
her like a man. I shall be waiting here 
for the news.” 

As he moved away with the hesitating 
step of the farsighted, the Marquise 
sighed again as she thought of the fu- 
ture arranged for Jaqueline, and the 
footman, appearing in the doorway, an- 
nounced : 

“Madame de Morfontaine.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH BELL 


The woman, who presently came 
through the hallway, was tall and slen- 
der, with great black eyes, an almost col- 
orless skin, and quantities of glossy 
black hair. She was dressed in an after- 
noon frock of black and white, with a 
wide feathered hat to match, and car- 
ried a chiffon parasol. In a rather direct 
fashion she was handsome, but the fea- 
tures were cold, and the motith spelled 
selfishness in every scarlet curve. Mad- 
ame la Marquise rose to greet her, 
and advanced slowly with outstretched 
hands. 

“How do you do, pretty cousin,” she 
cried pleasantly. “What ? Still in mourn- 
ing ?” 

“You forget,” said the other woman 
softly, “what a short time it is since the 
loss of my poor dear husband.” 

“What a pity he can’t see how well 
you look in mourning,” said the terrible 
old lady dryly, indicating the nearest 
chair with her lorgnette. 














“You are too kind, for I really pay no 
attention to clothes,” replied Madame 
de Morfontaine, with a glance from be- 
neath her black lashes at her really beau- 
tiful gown. 

“Certainly, you’ve paid no attention 
to me since you’ve been at Dieppe, 
Lucy,” said the Marquise calmly. “I’m 
afraid you have no family feeling.” 

“How can you be so cruel?” protested 
Lucy with a sigh. “At first—I was pros- 
trated.” 

“With what?” demanded Madame la 
Marquise curiously. 

“Grief, dear Marquise. And _ since 
then, I’ve spent all of my time—” 

“With whom ?” 

“With my committees—my charitable 
societies.” 

“Yes? That interests me, Lucy. That 
interests me very much, for, you see, 
I’m thinking of founding a new charity 
myself.” The dreadful old lady looked 
up innocently, her keen eyes most sol- 
emn as they met the lustrous black ones. 

“Really?” asked Lucy sympathetic- 
ally. 

“For the victims of bazaars, you 
know. It’s badly needed !” 

“Marquise!” smiled Lucy, reproach- 
fully. 

“There—I’ve been teasing again,” 
cried the old lady regretfully. “I’ve been 
trying to break myself of that habit for 
sixty years, and I’ve not succeeded yet. 
But never mind. I’m glad to see you 
here, my dear, and looking so well, too. 
Do you still have your fainting fits?” 

Lucy sighed, and smoothed her chif- 
fon parasol. 

“Alas, yes — sometimes,” 
mitted. 

“When convenient,” said the Mar- 
quise, nodding wisely. 

“When my poor heart grows tired— 
and fails me,” corrected Lucy simply. 

“At all events, it mustn’t fail you to- 
day. I’ve some amusing people here.” 

“But — my_ mourning!’ protested 
Lucy, rising. 

“Oh, it’s almost a family party,” 
smiled the old lady appeasingly. “The 
Saint-Ermines, the Varvilles, Jaqueline, 
of course, and quite an unusual caller! 
Guess.” 

“T can’t.* 

“My nephew André.” 


she ad- 
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“Ah, .I shall be glad to meet my 
cousin André,” cried Lucy, sinking 
back into her chair again, and smiling 
faintly. 

“Is it possible you don’t see him often 
—and both in Dieppe?” 

“TI go out so seldom,” Lucy explained, 
with lowered lashes, “and besides—we 
move in different circles.” 

“T see. Naturally, you and André 
would care for different surroundings. 
Is it ballet-girls with him again, my 
dear, or.still that American person—eh 
—Nelly Parks?” 

“Miss Parks—they say,” Lucy replied 
hesitatingly. “What is it?” 

The Marquise had risen, and stood 
listening. 

“T thought a motor drove up, Yes— 
ah—Madame Saint-Ermine and her two 
dear little daughters.” 

“Silly creatures!” observed Lucy with 
a scowl. 

“A fossil and two kittens,” Madame 
la Marquise assented. “But absurd 
people, and I adore them. I like to be 
amused. It seems they never sit down 
to table without exclaiming, ‘It is the 
Will of Heaven!’ ” 

As she finished, there came through 
the open French windows, a thin, pre- 
cise, rather dried-up looking old lady, 
followed by two young girls dressed 


precisely alike in stiff tennis suits. The - 


Baroness moved with a stiff rustling of 
silk, and extended a hand encased in 
silken mits. The girls giggled and smiled 
and nodded like manikins responding to 
a pulling of wires. 

“My dear Baroness,” cried the Mar- 
quise in greeting. 

“My dear Marquise,” responded Mad- 
ame Saint-Ermine in a high voice, and 
the two old ladies—so utterly unlike— 
embraced with the appearance of cordi- 
ality. Then as the Baroness turned to 
greet Lucy, Madame La Marquise nod- 
ded at the girls. 

“How are you, my dears?” she asked 
with a smile. 

They blushed furiously, and replied: 
“Very well, Madame,” at precisely the 
same instant, as at a preconceived sig- 
nal. Madame La Marquise was en- 
chanted. She asked another question. 

“Are you fond of tennis?” The result 
was even more surprising. 
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“Oh, yes, Madame,” said the nearer 
one at exactly the same time as the 
other was answering, “Oh, no, Mad- 
ame.” They then retired discreetly at a 
signal from their mother, and adorned 
two very high chairs in magnificent dis- 
comfort, Madame de Juvigney returned 
to her seat near the Baroness, and re- 
sumed her embroidery. 

“Are you having a pleasant sum- 
mer?” she asked, by way of opening 
the conversation. . 

“Pleasant!” sniffed the Baroness 
plaintively. “Alas, the most awful—but 
there—it is the Will of Heaven.” She 
folded her mittened hands firmly to- 

ether in her lap and compressed her 
ips as if she would be burned at the 
stake before a word of complaint 
should escape her. 

The Marquise chuckled. 

“Tell us about it,” she said. “It'll 
amuse me.” 

The Baroness considered, unfolded 
her hands, opened her lips and ob- 
served : 

“Christine and Solange—go and start 
your game.” 

The two girls arose obediently, ex- 
changed a significant glance, and started 
off. 

“Now,” breathed the Marquise hope- 
fully, 

“You remember the ‘Villa Good 
Hope’ which is next to ours?” asked 
the Baroness. Lucy and the Marquise 
nodded. “It has been let.” 

“Well?” prompted the Marquise rest- 
lessly. “To whom?” 

“That is the point,” cried the Baron- 
ess wrathfully. “To a creature who is 
not only a dancer, but a—a living-pic- 
ture.’ Mere words could not describe 
the dramatic force of her disclosure. 

“Impossible!” murmured the Mar- 
quise delightedly. 

“T should have thought so. I was cer- 
tainly under that impression,” declared 
the irate Baroness. “When I took my 
villa, I exercised the utmost care to en- 
gage one in the most aristocratic neigh- 
borhood on account of my daughters. 
A mother of girls, you know, has got to 
be most discreet. And now—this com- 
mon person takes the villa next door.” 

“Who is she?” asked Lucy interest- 
edly. 
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“Her ridiculous name is—um—Hya- 
cinth De Mai.” 

“Appalling !” cried Lucy. 

“Amusing,” smiled the Marquise. 

“And she is always about,” the 
Baroness went on grimly. “All day long 
she is to be seen from our windows.” 

“Then you must stay there all day 
long,” commented La Marquise, “How- 
ever—resign yourself. It is certainly the 
Will of Heaven.” 

“That is easy for you, Madame, with 
Monsieur Carteret on your right and 
the rectory on the left.” 

“Which reminds me,” said Lucy. 
“Will you give Father Merlin my offer- 
ing, please?” 

The Marquise slipped the bank-note 
into her bag, and closed it with a snap. 

“For his bell?” asked the Baroness 
nodding. “I sent him a hundred frances 
yesterday. He must have almost the re- 
quired sum.” 

“He needs seven thousand frances,” 
observed the Marquise grimly. 

“He'll never get all that,” said Lucy, 
and even as she spoke, the little priest 
came hurrying in, his pink face pinker 
than usual, his eyes shining. 

“Marquise! Ladies! I have it!” he 
cried jubilantly. 

“What?” demanded the Marquise. 

“My bell!” 

“Why—it isn’t possible!’ exclaimed 
the Baroness incredulously. 

The little Abbé opened his dimpled 
hand in silence and exposed therein 
seven clean, new bank-notes. And as the 
ladies stared curiously, Jaqueline came 
through the window swinging her hat, 
and stood watching the scene from the 
back of the room. The Abbé smoothed 
out his treasure fondly. 

“Seven,” he said, “even as the num- 
ber of the prosperous years accorded 
unto Egypt.” 

“Seven thousand francs,’ | epeated 
the Baroness. “Can it possibly be one 
donation ?” 

“Where did you get them?” de- 
manded Lucy. 

“Who gave them to you?” asked the 
Marquise, 

“A lovely lady to whom an Angel led 
me.” 

“What—lovely—lady ?” repeated the 
Marquise in a curious voice. 
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“Mademoiselle Hyacinth De Mai,” 
said the Abbé simply. 

“Ahhhh!” said the Marquise chuck- 
ling. The Baroness rose to her feet with 
a great crinkling of silk, and confronted 
the astonished little man. 

“Father!” she cried, “do you know 
that that person is a dancer—in the 
music halls—and a_ living-picture?” 

“But—but—she was most cordial to 

»’ exclaimed the bewildered priest. 

“How did you come to go there?” 
asked the Baroness grimly. 

“T took him,” laughed Jaqueline, com- 
ing forward with a slow smile, a wicked 
glint in her blue eyes. 

“Jaqueline!” cried the 
laughing. 

Jaqueline swung her hat, and nodded 
in great glee. 

“T thought of it quite by myself, and 
I advised the Abbé to go to Mademoi- 
selle de Mai for the donation. Only, as 
I didn’t think it exactly correct for a 
Reverend Father to call upon a living 
picture, I went with him.” 

“You madcap!” grunted the Mar- 
quise, plainly admiringly. 

“Abominable!” muttered the Baron- 
ess. 

“Tn any case,” said Lucy, “the bank- 
notes must be returned.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Jaqueline. “Why ?:’ 

“The Church canrot accept that crea- 
ture’s money.” 

“Why not?” asked the Abbé slowly. 
“She gave it freely, and if her mode of 
life—if—that is—the bell will ask par- 
don for her.” 

“And you must call it charity, 
Jaqueline. 

The Baroness rubbed her nose vio- 
lently with her mittened hand. 

“I am wondering,” she said, “what 
the dear Bishop will say to this unusual 
proceeding, Certainly, he shall hear.” 

“T’ve the list of donations all ready,” 
said Jaqueline sweetly. “Two subscrip- 
tions of five hundred francs each, then 
the four hundred donations, three hun- 
dred, two hundred—and Madame Saint- 
Ermine’s for—ten francs.” 

The Marquise coughed, and Lucy 
laughed softly. 

“Goodness. It must be an error of my 
husband’s,” said the Baroness, flushing. 


Marquise 


” 


said 


“Did you intend to give only five?” 
asked Jaqueline innocently. 

The Baroness grew white with rage, 
and was speechless. 

“Jaqueline!” cried the Marquis se- 
verely, “I’m amazed.” 

“Marquise,” cried the Baroness fu- 
riously, “I’ll leave the field to Made- 
moiselle Carteret. I will rejoin my 
daughters—until later.” 

“My dear, I will go with you,” an- 
swered the Marquise, folding up her 
embroidery decidedly. “I’m simply hor- 
rified.” 

The Baroness rustled away, trembling 
with rage before Madame la Marquise 
could rise, and Jaqueline confronted her 
aunt with a wistful face. 

“Really, Jaqueline, I’m vexed with 
you,” cried the Marquise. “You an- 
swered her very insolently, though—” 

Jaqueline looked up with a face as in- 
nocent as a woolly lamb’s. 

“Though, as a matter of fact, you 
were quite right,” finished the repre- 
hensible old lady, laughing. “Be off! 
I’m furious with you.” 

The girl kissed her affectionately, and 
passed out upon the lawn, humming 
softly, and the priest and the Marquise 
looked at each other whimsically. Mad- 
ame de Morfontaine had followed the 
irate Baroness. 

“What a dreadful person that Saint- 
Ermine woman is,” chuckled the Mar- 
quise, “and how adorable is Jaqueline. 
She’s capable of the best things in life— 
or the worst—and that’s why I mean to 
see her married early.” 

“You could not have found your 
nephew a more suitable bride,” said 
Father Merlin, examining his hat care- 
fully. 

“My nephew? André? I should never 
have dreamed of such a thing. Prepos- 
terous! Why—he’s a young rogue, sir— 
a fine, handsome, agreeable boy, I'll 
grant you—but—a butterfly. Why—” 

“Monsieur Carteret !” announced Ger- 
main, interrupting his mistress’ aston- 
ishment. 

The man, who was just behind him, 
was white haired, though he was far 
from fifty, and he had the unlined face 
and slender figure of a boy. He was 
dressed with great care and wore a gar- 
denia in his button-hole. 
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“Ah! Don Juan at last!” exclaimed 
the Marquise. Carteret advanced and 
kissed her hand gallantly. 

“At Madame’s orders,” he said. “Ah, 
Father Merlin! Still the saint?” 

“And you, Monsieur Carteret, still 
the sinner?’ parried the Priest. 

“As far from it as ever. I received 
your note, my dear Marquise, pitiless 
matchmaker that you are.” 

“Well—how do you like the man I’ve 
selected for your niece ?”’ 

“Ernest?” asked Carteret, slapping 
his boot with his glove. “I approve, of 
course, providing my one stipulation is 
met. I insist that Jaqueline must love 
her husband. There’s only one way to 
hold a woman and that is—make her 
love you.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” sniffed the Marquise 
grimly. . 

“A woman can only be safeguarded 
by love. Not the love she inspires, but 
the love she feels! Love watches over 
her ; it watches im her! It is the talisman 
that transmutes all—that changes sor- 
row into happiness. It is the warning 
voice which speaks in the time of danger 
and says: ‘Don’t go on! Stop where you 
are!’ Let Jaqueline hear that voice, and 
I know she will heed it.” 

The Marquise nodded sarcastically, 
and, as he finished, opened her mouth, 
and popped in a cough-drop. 

“Now if you are quite through with 
love,” she said, “we may as well return 
to the subject—which was—matrimony. 
I have said nothing to Jaqueline yet. I 
ra you to talk it over with her.” 

“TY should prefer to do that. Shall it be 
to-day ?” 

“The sooner the matter is settled, the 
better for all of us, I think. Yes, you 
may as well speak to her at once. 
Where’s my sunshade? I suppose I must 
go Out into the hot sun and watch that 
stupid tennis.” 

The Abbé found her parasol standing 
in the corner near the piano, and pre- 
sented it to her with a bow. Then as she 
did not stir, he looked at her in some 
curiosity. She was sniffing the air 
thoughtfully. 

“What is it here that smells—” she 
began, “I—can it be—Father Merlin! 
You are soaked with perfume! it’s a 
scandal !” 
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“Jockey Club,” replied the Abbé, 
smiling faintly. 

“TI didn’t mistake it for incense,” 
snorted the dreadful old lady, and 
moved calmly off towards the terrace. 

“Pll follow you,” called the priest, 
“as soon as I find my breviary.” 

Meanwhile, Germain had thrown 
open the doors again to announce: 

“Monsieur André de Juvigney!” 

André came forward swiftly, and see- 
ing his aunt not in her chair, turned to 
the others questioningly. 

“Good-day, gentlemen,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Is my aunt about?” 

“She expects you at the tennis court, 
I believe. But I must tell you the good 
news. I have got my bell—though Mon- 
sieur Carteret would not lend us his 
assistance. Mademoiselle De Mai kindly 
made up the deficiency.” With a little 
bow, the little Abbé disappeared, and 
Carteret stared after him curiously. 

“You are not very popular with the 
clergy, it seems,” said André, drawing 
off his gloves. 

“The idea of his suggesting that J 
should buy church-bells—when they al- 
ways ring just as I’m trying to sleep. 
Besides—times are too hard. There are 
milliners and dressmakers to pay, be- 
sides what one must lend to one’s 
friends. Only to-day a lady sent to me 
in hot haste and demanded the loan of 
seven thousand francs. I shall never see 
it again, of course.” 

“A lady?” cried André. “Delightful !” 

“Hyacinth De Mai, the dancer,” an- 
swered Carteret, with a grimace. 


CHAPTER III 
IN THE SPRING 


Carteret wandered off in search of 
Jaqueline, still smiling over his little 
joke, and André was about to follow, 
when the soft hangings of the side door- 
way fluttered aside, and a voice called 
his name. 

“Lucy!” he cried, turning quickly. 

-“You here?” 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” she 
asked, witha smile up into his face, 
drawing quite close to him. He moved 
back as her lips almost touched his, 
and nodded rather indifferently. 
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“Certainly,” he said, “though I see 
you often enough.” 

“André!” she whispered, in a low, 
caressing voice, drawing near him 
again, and gazing up at him with wide, 
inviting eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “I didn’t mean 
to be rude. Why didn’t you tell me you 
were coming?” 

“I didn’t know it myself until—sud- 
denly—I remembered—that this is an 
anniversary.” 

“Your husband’s been dead only six 
months.” 

“Oh, not my husband, silly boy! 
something nicer—something touching 
you and me. It’s exactly ten months and 
ten days since—you began to love me— 
as a cousin should.” 

“Only ten months? Let’s celebrate,” 
he laughed, and kissed the lips that were 
so close to his. 

“T thought you might be lonesome on 
such an occasion, Snoodles—so—I fol- 
lowed you,” she said, with a low, con- 
tented laugh. She was resting in his 
arms now, with her cheek against his. 

“You are very nice,’ he told her, 
softly. 

She broke away from him, suddenly, 
and frowned when he did not try to 
hold her. 

“T don’t believe you love me,” she 
murmured, bitterly. 

“T’m sure I do,” he laughed back 
at her. 

“Why ?” she asked, facing him again 
pleadingly. 

“Because no one knows anything 
about it, and for a man to love a woman 
when no one knows anything about it, 
proves that he loves her. There.” 

“But—I am afraid people are begin- 
ning to think things, André,” she said, 
with a slight frown, and he noticed that 
a bit of real shone through the sham 
as she mentioned the possible danger to 
herself, 

“How can they?” he asked, idly. 

“You are not a bit prudent. And I’ve 
always been so careful of my poor repu- 
tation.” 

“Good heavens, haven’t I done my 
best to safeguard it? Don’t I dangle 
publicly about that odious pork-mer- 
chant’s daughter at your request?” 

“Maybe you rather like her?” 
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“Goodness, no. You chose her too 
well, She bores me to death.” 

“Tf some one didn’t watch you, you’d 
be quite at the mercy of the first woman 
who'd say, ‘I love you.’” 

“What utter rot!” he cried, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets and glaring 
at her. 

“Tt isn’t. It’s true—that’s why I wont 
let you meet the Saint-Ermine girls. 
Promise you wont?” 

“Tf you tell me the other reason?” 

“Your aunt intends you to marry one 
of them.” 

““Me—marry? Twins? Oh, ye gods! 
Life is complicated enough without 
that.” He sat upon the edge of the table 
and folded his arms, his face rueful. 

She moved close to him again, until 
he could smell the faint fragrance of 
her hair. 

“Your aunt is in splendid form,” she 
said, seriously. “She’s about to marry 
Ernest to Jaqueline, too.” 

“T shall fly from this contaminated 
house,” cried André, moving off from 
her again. “Please go tell Aunt Julia 
for me that I shall never marry any 
one.” 

“Snoodles!’’ she cried, reproachfully. 
“Not even after a long time—some one 
who has loved you—” 

“Never!” he declared again, firmly. 
“Never!” And to emphasize it, he seized 
her in his arms again and kissed her. 

“Snoodles!” she gasped, weakly, “I’m 
going to faint!” | 

“If you do, said Snoodles, calmly, 
“IT swear I shall marry one of the 
twins !” 

She pushed him away with a slight 
frown, and leaned back against the 
table-edge, pretending to come to. 

“T shall go at once and tell her you 
refuse to consider any matrimonial 
plans,” she said. 

“Dek” 

“Kiss me first, then. To-morrow? at 
five?” 

“Yes,” answered André, nodding. 

As she went out through the French 
window, he smiled, and gazing at him- 
self in the tall mirror, saluted. 

“Marry?” he repeated. “Rather— 
not!” 

And then a rather curious thing hap- 
pened, for as he turned, the door directly 
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opposite him flew open, and Jaqueline 
rushed into the room; but in the door- 
way she paused, and, turning back, sent 
a parting shot behind her. 

“Tl never marry—never, never, nev- 
er, never, never!” she cried defiantly, 
and slamming the door shut, put her 
back against it. 

“Hulloa!” exclaimed André, curi- 
ously, striding towards her with a smile. 
“What is the meaning of this, I won- 
der?” 

“Why—how do you-do, André,” said 
Jaqueline, advancing to meet him and 
giving him her hand. 

“You look angry,” he said, retaining 
it for an instant in both of his. She drew 
it away, flushing slightly, and looking 
up at him candidly. 

“TI am,” she said. 

“Now, isn’t that a coincidence,” 
smiled André, pleasantly. “So am I, 
you know—furiously angry. Why are 
you, please?” 

“Because—if you'll believe it—my 
aunt wants me—to get married!” 

“Not really?” exclaimed André. “Me 
too!” 

“To whom?” asked the girl, curi- 
ously. 

“To a—a Saint-Ermine!” 

Jaqueline laughed. “That’s rather 
- funny,” she explained, slowly. “But I’ve 
sent’ her word—‘Never—never!’”’ 

“So have I,” cried André. They faced 
each other now, smiling and at ease. 

“To begin with, I don’t want to get 
married,” said Jaqueline. 

“And I can’t.” 

“You—can’t? Why?” The girl re- 
garded him with some doubt, her gold 
lashes lying back against her cheek, her 
blue eyes wide-open, her hands resting 
upon the table against which she leaned. 

“Lots of things,” said André. 

“What?” she repeated, her golden 
brows going up, her lips parting. 

“Well—I’ve so many letters to write 
—for one thing.” 

He flushed slightly as their eyes met, 
and they burst into happy laughter. 

“You are funny,” she said, after a 
little pause, shaking her head at him, 
her eyes growing grave. “Now I—have 
a serious reason.” 

“The mischief, you say! Let’s have 
it, do!” 
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“Oh, I couldn’t explain. I don’t be- 
lieve I should.” 

André moved nearer, his brown eyes 
laughing down at her. “You absurd 
little creature,” he said. “Out with it 
now.” 

Jaqueline looked up at him sidewise, 
her lips forming a modest little bow, 
her blue eyes innocent of guile, and a 
faint flush tinged her creamy skin. 

“T’m—in love,” she whispered, softly. 

“No?” Andre inspected her critic- 
ally. “A baby like you?” He folded his 
arms and looked down at her with a 
slight frown. “Where is the object of 
your affections?” he wantec to know, 
sarcastically. “At school?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Jaqueline, seriously. 
“He’s long past that—at least—not so 
very long. Anyway—he’s—just splen- 
did, André.” 

“Has some one been making love to 
you?” demanded André, his voice com- 
manding, his frown growing deeper. 

Jaqueline flushed again, and shook 
her golden head violently. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, earnestly. “Truly 
—he—hasn’t.” 

“But you said—” 

“T said I love him, and that he’s quite 
splendid,” she repeated. 

“T should like to see him,” grunted 
André, grimly. 

“Would you?” 

“Ven” 

“You're quite sure, André? And you 
wont be—angry ?” 

“Why should I?” demanded André, 
logically. 

“Then—” said Jaqueline, swiftly, 
“there he is!” She reached behind her 
with a dazzling smile, her face scarlet, 
and seizing La Marquise’s hand-glass, 
thrust it before André’s face. As his 
amazed eyes fell upon his own reflection 
and he understood what she meant, he 
blushed furiously, and whispered in- 
credulously : 

“Me? Good Lord!” 

“You said you’d not be angry,” cried 
the girl, dropping her head. “I know I 
shouldn’t have told you—but I haven't 
any tact. It just slipped out. I couldn’t 
help it—and it’s quite true. I couldn’t 
help being in love with you, could I?” 

“I’m not angry,” he said, looking at 
her curiously. “I think, on the contrary, 
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I—Jaqueline, what on earth are you 
saying ?” 

She glanced up at him, her face sud- 
denly radiant, and her blue eyes began 
to glow. 

“You seem glad,” she cried, happily. 
He stared down at her. 

“Of course I’m glad. Did you sup- 
pose for an instant I wouldn’t be. But— 
I can’t believe it. What makes you think 
it, Jaqueline? When did it happen?” 

Jaqueline looked up at him, her child- 
ish face quite serious, 

“Last year, on the fifteenth of June, 
at ten minutes past four,” she told him. 

“Precisely ?” he asked. 

“Precisely. Where were you last year 
on the fifteenth of June at ten minutes 
after four?” 

“T haven’t the vaguest notion.” 

“T’ll_ tell you, then,” said the girl, 
gravely. “You were at the Cross-Roads 
in the Forest of Arques, sitting in a 
puddle of water! That’s where you 
were.” 

“Was I, really?” asked André, open- 
ing his eyes, “But how do you know ?” 

“TI was there. I was in a corner under 
a tree, reading away at a book of Er- 
nest’s—so—of course—I was gazing in- 
to space. Suddenly, I saw you riding 
along with the most impertinent, self- 
satisfied expression. It annoyed me. I 
thought, ‘What a fool! I’d give any- 
thing to see him down at my feet!’ 
I moved slightly, your horse stumbled, 
and you fell—right at my feet as I had 
wished. You lost your hat, your bal- 
ance and your impertinence all together, 
and when I saw your silly look of dis- 
may, I realized that you weren’t con- 
ceited at all. And you attracted me. 
You attracted me to such an extent 
that I ran away without helping you at 
all, Please—put on the expression you 
wore in the puddle!” 

ahs eed 

“That’s it,” cried the girl, joyfully. 
“That was almost it!” 

“But the story,” protested André, 
eagerly. “What happened next?” 

“Nothing. I tried to tell Uncle when 
I reached home but I couldn’t. And I’ve 
never been able to tell any one since.” 

André got to his feet, strode off 
across the room, and looked back at her, 
frowning thoughtfully. 
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“Don’t look at me that way,” she said, 
softly. “It makes me think you—wont 
understand. I’m such a—such a litile 
creature, I know—but—my love is so 
big I have to stand on tip-toes to look 
up at it. It’s—above me, somehow. It— 
frightens me.” 

“Jaqueline,” he said, coming back to 
her, his eyes burning down into hers. 
“TI think no one has ever made me so 
happy—as you are making me.” 

“Please—” she whispered, faintly. 

“T’m not saying it to flatter you. It’s 
as if—I had often been in flower-shops, 
but were seeing a garden for the first 
time in my life.” 

“I didn’t know you could say things 
like that,” she said. 

“T never could before,” he said, as 
simply. “You’ve changed me—and that 
wasn’t easy to do, Jaqueline, no matter 
what any one may say. Jaqueline—I— 
want to be your husband.” 

“André,” she said, “I want to be your 
wife.” With a low laugh she went into 
his arms, and held up her lips to him. 
Then, swiftly, she put him away, frown- 
ing dreadfully. 

“Now we are engaged,” she said, 
“and I shall have a great deal to do. 
You go out and find the Marquise, An- 
dré, and I shall join you when I have 
sent a telegram. It’s very important.” 

“You'll be quick?” 

“Yes—I promise.” 

André went off reluctantly, gazing 
back at her, and Jaqueline threw herself 
down before the desk and began writing 
furiously : 

CaRTERET. 

Roya Horst, Dieppe: 


Darling Uncle, come at once. Against 
your advice, am marrying André de 
Juvigney. Am very happy ! Very happy! 
Very happy! So are you! 

JAQUELINE. 


As she blotted the paper and folded 
it, Augarde came in through the terrace 
window, and seeing her, advanced hesi- 
tatingly towards her. 

“Mademoiselle,” he began. 

“Ernest! I was just thinking about 
you. I—” 

“Mademoiselle,” 


he began again, “I 
have something important to say to you 
—something—” 

“Wait a minute, Erny,” she broke in 
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again, restlessly. “I’ll listen afterwards, 
really, but—this telegram must go at 
once and I was wondering if you would 
attend to it for me?” 

“Certainly,” said Augarde. 

“But you'll have to pay for it. I 
haven’t my purse with me.” 

“That is nothing, Mademoiselle. How 
many words are there?” 

“I don’t know,” she laughed, softly. 
“Count—them.” ; 

Augarde unfolded the paper careful- 
ly, and began to count. “One—two— 
three—four—five—” he said. His voice 
failed, and he stood quite still, his eyes 
fixed upon the message, his hand trem- 
bling. For quite a long time he stood 
there motionless. The girl tapped her 
foot upon the floor impatiently, waiting. 

“Well?” she asked. “How many are 
there?” 

“T—don’t know,” he said, with dif- 
ficulty. “It doesn’t—matter.” 

“Nothing matters,” she cried, joyous- 
ly. “Nothing matters, Erny. Oh, I’m so 
happy—” She threw back her head with 
a low laugh and drew a great breath. 

“T—too—am very—happy,” said Er- 
nest, gravely. 

“That’s right,” she cried. “You must 
be, for you are almost responsible, Erny. 
The book—the forest—the puddle—nice 
man,” she finished, and fled through the 
open window, and across to where the 
Marquise was waiting—and André! 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER 


For four months they remained away, 
enjoying perfect happiness. Not a 
single ripple of disillusionment dis- 
turbed their peace, as they wandered 
over the continent at will, seeking out 
the pleasantest spots for love-making. 
And then, upon their return to André’s 
house in Paris, the serpent entered 
Eden. 

The maid was putting Madame de 
Juvigney into a wonderful carriage- 
toilette of soft white satin and embroi- 
dery, for she had promised to make 
some calls with the old Marquise, and 
she was just preparing to fasten on the 
wide, white-plumed hat, when the man 
appeared with some cards. 
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“Madame Fargette and Madame Aul- 
nois,” read Jaqueline, puzzled, “Why, it 
must be the little Saint-Ermine girls! 
What time is it, Fanchon?” 

“Half after three, Madame,” replied 
Fanchon. 

“Ask the ladies to wait,” said Jaque- 
line, nodding to her footman, and with 
a glance into the mirror, she descended 
to the drawing-room. 

“Solange!” she cried, “and Chris- 
time!” as the two beautifully dressed 
women rose to greet her. “Why—how 
you have changed.” 

“Naturally,” said Christine, smiling. 
“We've each got a husband now, and 
we don’t dress or talk alike.” 

“And we were anxious to see you,” 
added Solange. “You’ve been away a 
long time.” 

“It didn’t seem so long,” smiled 
Jaqueline, happily. “Tell me. Are you 
both contented, girls?” 

“Contented,” repeated Solange. “We 
never had any fun in our lives until we 
were safely married. Jaqueline! I’ve 
been fox-hunting for a month. Think of 
it!” She hugged her dainty chiffon muff 
ecstatically and nodded her tremendous 
hat. 

“And I’ve been yachting,” said Chris- 
tine. 

“And I’m going to act in amateur 
theatricals,” cried Solange. 

“And I play bridge all day,” added 
Christine. 

“So—of course, we’re happy,” Sol- 
ange summed up, with an excited laugh. 
“What about you, Jaqueline?” 

“Oh, I—I’m happy, too,” whispered 
Jaqueline, softly, her blue eyes suddenly 
lighting. She cuddled down upon the 
low plush stool and hugged her satin 
knees, watching the light flash from the 
facets of her solitaire. 

“Are you going out a great deal?” 
asked Solange, eagerly. 

“Not much,” said Jaqueline. 

“Perhaps you are entertaining ?” sug- 
gested Christine, rearranging her heavy 
furs. 

“No, indeed. I’m too busy.” 

“Busy at what?” asked both, in a 
breath, after the old fashion. 

“Being happy. That takes all. of my 
time.” Jaqueline laughed up at them, 
contentedly. 
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“You seem different, somehow,” said 
Solange, thoughtfully. “Marriage has 
changed you.” 

“No, it’s love,” said Jaqueline. “See 
—you have changed, too. How gay 
you’ve grown—and independent. Isn’t 
that love?” 

“No—marriage,” grinned Solange. 
“Why—if I were you, Jaqueline, ’d— 
I’d have a still better time. Our posi- 
tions can’t compare with yours, of 
course.” 

“Why not?” Jaqueline wondered. 

“Well, my husband is an officer,” ex- 
plained Solange, “and Christine’s is a 
financier. Both of. them have occupa- 
tions, you see, and when a man has no 
occupation—like your husband, for in- 
stance, he’s considered somebody in a 
social sense.” 

“Oh,” said Jaqueline, amused. 

“But what really establishes a young 
wife’s position in society now-a-days is 
the popularity her husband enjoyed as a 
bachelor,” said Christine, with a know- 
ing smile. “In that respect, we’ve been 
unfortunate. No fascinating ladies ever 
run after Paul, and he confesses that I 
am the first married lady he has ever 
made love to. Isn’t that commonplace?” 
She looked her unutterable disappoint- 
ment. ' 

“T believe a little actress tried to flirt 
with George once,” said Solange, “but 
then—what is that in comparison with 
André’s record.” She shook her head 
dolefully. 

Jaqueline raised her head suddenly 
and looked at the twins. They were not 
attempting to annoy her. They were 
actually quite in earnest. She smiled, 
not trusting herself to speak. 

“The way he has been idolized,” cried 
Christine. “Six invitations a night and 
two duels a season!” 

“And the women that have set their 
caps for him,” sighed Solange, envi- 
ously. “Such smart women!” 

“Especially the Jast one,’ nodded 
Christine. 

“Nelly Parks?” asked Jaqueline, calm- 
ly, raising her blue eyes. 

“Oh, no! the other! The one who was 
so careful of her reputation.”’ Christine 
arose in uncontrollable admiration, and 
moved towards her hostess. “Lucy, you 


know.” 
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“Lucy!” repeated Jaqueline, leaping 
to her feet. “Lucy?” 

“Didn’t you know?” gasped Christine 
anxiously. 

“Yes—certainly,” answered Jaque- 
line, quickly, “but—I could not imagine 
how you knew. I thought—nobody 
knew.” 

“Oh—we found out in the oddest 
way, explained Solange, readily. 
“When Lucy went to Scotland her 
maid came to me, and, my dear, the 
tales she told us!” ° 

“Dreadful, eh?” repeated Jaqueline, 
nervously. 

“Lucy was evidently crazy about her 
‘Snoodles’—that was her pet name for 
him,” laughed Christine, “and if she 
hadn’t been in mourning—” What the 
end of the sentence was, Jaqueline could 
never be sure. She did not know what 
else she said or did while the twins re- 
mained. A weight was dragging at her 
heart, and the green-eyed monster was 
grinning at her from the darkness, 
wherever she turned her eyes. At last, 
after a great long while, the closing of 
the drawing-room door awoke her from 
her lethargy, and filled her with a kind 
of madness. She swept down the hall, 
trembling with rage, and throwing open 
the door of André’s study, called softly: 

“Snoodles !” She heard him push back 
his chair to come and admit her, but her 
nerves were unstrung, and she could 
not wait silently. She struck the door 
with her closed fist and called again— 
more sharply: “Snoodles!” 

He threw open the door hurriedly, 
and confronted her in some anxiety. 

“What name did you say, dear?” 

“Snoodles,” she said, her eyes fas- 
tened upon his face. “Snoodles, Snoodles 
—Snoodles! It’s a pretty name, isn’t it? 
I suppose I may use it?” 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, 
frowning. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you’d had a 
love affair with Lucy,” she cried. “Why 
did you let me find it out myself?” 

“Tt isn’t true,” he said, coming close 
to her. 

She put the table between them, and 
faced him feverishly. 

“But I have proofs—proofs!” she 
whispered, hoarsely. 

“What proofs ?” 
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“Letters!” She watched him closely 
—saw that his face flushed, and she 
caught her breath. 

“Impossible,” he cried. “I burned 
them.” 

“There were letters,” she said, dully, 
seemingly to herself. “There were. 
You’ve lied to me. You told me nothing 
about it, and to keep things from me— 
is to lie to me. I can never forgive you.” 

“Be reasonable, dear,” he said. “You 
have nothing to forgive, you know.” 

“Nothing—to forgive?” She looked 
up at him tremulously. 

“No. My past does not belong to 

ou.” 

“No,” she repeated, slowly, “but it 
should! You’ve no right to secrets I 
cannot share. Whenever you like you 
can go off with your memories—as 
easily as you could go to Monte Carlo 
—and leave me behind. While I—if I 
seek refuge in the past, I can find noth- 
ing there but you—you—you!” 

“Jaqueline!” he cried, tenderly. 

“I oughtn’t to have married you,” she 
whispered bitterly. “I love you too 
much. Whatever I may feel for you, I 
am only—one of the women who have 
cared for you.” 

“But. you are my wife—the most 
dearly beloved—the only beloved.” 

“The last, that’s all.” 

“But this all happened before I knew 
you, dear.” 

“That’s what terrifies me,” she cried. 
“T am not afraid of the women you may 
meet now. I am here. I can defend my- 
self. I can fight. I can be revenged.” 

“Revenged?” repeated André, anx- 
iously. 

“Yes—revenged,” she answered. “If 
ever I learn that you are untrue to me 
—TI'll leave you the very same day—and 
fly to your rival.” 

“My rival?” he cried, frowning. 

“You shall have one,” she answered, 
“the hour you deceive me.” She swept 
across the room suddenly, and caught 
up a large photograph of Lucy that 
stood upon the table. She herself had 
received it and placed it there, but its 

resence was a taunt at that instant. 
he was about to break it when her 
eyes fell upon the face. 

“You’ve—kissed her,” she whispered. 
“Dare to say you haven’t!” She dropped 
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the picture with a crash and burst into 
tears. 

“Jaqueline,” he begged softly. “Don’t, 
dear. You make me wretched!” 

“Then I wont,” she said, bravely, 
tucking her dainty lace handkerchief 
out of sight, and going into his arms 
gladly. For an instant, she lay quiet, 
sobbing softly, with her cheek against 
his coat; then she raised her head, and 
said quietly: 

“Now, tell me all about it, please.” 

“IT’d rather not. You’re making a 
mountain of a molehill.” 

She shook her head insistently and 
asked: “When did it begin?” 

“A few months before her husband 
died,” he answered, reluctantly. 

“Before her husband died! How 
dreadful! You shouldn’t tell me such 
things,” she cried, hiding her face from 
him, but asking in a muffled voice, “Did 
you see her often?” 

“No. Well—yes, perhaps I did.” 

“Did you stay long at a time?” 

“Jaqueline! Shall I tell you how all 
this will end,” he said, gravely, putting 
her away from him and staring her 
sternly in the eye. “There will suddenly 
appear in this study, a large—white- 
swan!” 

“A swan?” she repeated, curiously. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“Lohengrin,” he answered. “The 
swan, my dear, will carry me off, and 
you'll lose me. And it will be your own 
fault. You’ll be justly punished for your 
curiosity as was tiresome Elsa, and fool- 


ish Psyche, and old mother Eve—not to ° 


mention numerous other ladies.” 

She shook her head gravely. “How 
did it begin, André?” she asked. 

“She fainted one evening while I was 
seeing her home.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, when a pretty woman faints 
in your arms, there are only two pos- 
sibilities open to you; either you kiss 
her, or you are scratched off her visit- 
ing list.” 

She winced, and paused, but returned 
to the field bravely enough. 

“Where did you use to visit her?” 

“At her house.” 

“Often?” 

“Every day.” 

“What did the servants think?” 
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“Oh,” he said, smiling, “they thought 
me the secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Little Tartars. Lucy 
thought up that plan.” 

“And I suppose other callers were 
told she was engaged with the Little 
Tartar.” 

“Probably,” he smiled. 

“Did you love her?” she proceeded, 
inexorably. 

“NG:” 

“Then why did you call every day ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must have loved her!” 

“Well—then I did love her,” he 
agreed, crossly. 

“Perhaps you regret that you married 
me,” she asked, mournfully. “Perhaps 
you would rather be married to her?” 

“You know,” he said, gently, “that I 
never lived until I loved you, dear.” He 
pressed her to him swiftly, brushing her 
lips and eyes and hair with his lips. 

“Then you'll promise never to see her 
again—never to speak to her?” 

“Yes, dear—anything. She is nothing 
to me!” 

“Word of honor?” persisted Jaque- 
line. 

“Word of honor!” he affirmed, sol- 
emnly. Alas, poor man. If he could only 
have looked into the future a little ways, 
But he couldn’t, and so he promised in 
all faith, and while. she was still rest- 
ing contentedly in his arms again, there 
came a knock at the door. 

“Madame la Marquise de Juvigney is 
below in her carriage, Madame,” said 
Louise. “She asks that Madame will 
not keep the horses waiting.” 

“Say to her that I will be down at 
once, Louise,” answered Jaqueline, hast- 
ily. “Is my frock mussed, André?” 

“Not in the least,” he swore, gravely. 

“That’s the comfort of having soft 
satin,” explained his wife. “One can be 
hugged in them and it never leaves a 
trace.” Then she blew him a kiss, and 
pinned on the wide, white plumed hat 
that Louise brought her. A long cloak 
of soft white cloth, and white fox furs 
completed her toilette. From out of the 
soft white background, her dainty cream 
and gold beauty shone deliciously. 

“To-night’s club night,” she said, “so 
I'll be back with the Marquise to dine. 
» You'll stop there for me?” 


“Yes,” he agreed, readily. 

She blew him another kiss daintily, 
waved her muff, and vanished down the 
long hallway. Apparently the storm had 
left no trace behind it. 


CHAPTER V 
FATE PLAYS A SCURVY TRICK 


André moved back to his desk list- 
lessly, and stood looking about him. The 
sunshine seemed to have been shut out 
as the door closed behind her. He had 
lost his interest in his work, and the rest 
of the day would hang heavily, he knew, 
as every day did when he was not with 
her. Then, too, he felt curiously re- 
morseful, He regretted that he had lived 
the life he had, and wished that there 
had been not so many women in it. Then 
he might have spared her those bitter 
tears of jealousy. He moved back to the 
table restlessly, took up the photograph 
of Lucy and stared at it. Then he 
shrugged, and tossed it carelessly aside. 
He locked his desk, took up his hat and 
coat, and was about to leave the room 
when the footman appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Madame de Morfontaine, sir,” he 
announced. 

André cursed and glared at the lackey. 

“T can’t see her,” he said, shortly. 

“T told her Madame la Comptesse had 
just gone out, but she desired, then, to 
see Monsieur,” answered the man. 

André looked about him helplessly. 

“Tmbecile! Say I’m not at home! I’m 
not at home!” he growled. 

“Aren’t you?’ murmured Lucy, 
sweetly, from the doorway. 

“Oh—you—my dear Lucy—I beg 
your pardon,” cried André, quickly. “I 
didn’t understand.” The footman van- 
ished noiselessly, and Lucy moved slow- 
ly towards him, her dark eyes langour- 
ous, her scarlet lips pursed up. She was 
all in delicate mauve, from the sweeping 
plume in her hat to the tips of her dainty 
boots, and the fragrance of jasmine 
hung about her. 

“Afraid of poor—little—me?” she 
asked, innocently. 

“Nonsense! I’m delighted to see you, 
only—it’s particularly surprising to-day. 
I thought you were in Scotland.” 
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“T was. Is it a pleasant surprise— 
Snoodles ?” 

“How could it be otherwise,” he 
answered, shortly. “I—when did you 
come ?” 

“This morning. I promised Jaqueline 
before I left that my first visit should be 
to her—and I always keep my promises. 
How is your wife?” 

“Very well,” answered André, glanc- 
ing uneasily at the door. “Very well, in- 
deed—and—besides—we’re having such 
cold weather lately.” 

“Yes,” she answered, calmly. “It does 
seem rather cool in here. André—aren’t 
you even going to shake hands?” She 
held out her gloved hand impulsively 
and he reluctantly grasped it. 

“We can be friends, anyway, you 
know, Snoodles dear,even if—if we can- 
not be—anything closer.” She dropped 
her long lashes as she spoke and glanced 
up at him from beneath them and he re- 
leased her hand hastily. 

“Certainly, we shall be friends,” he 
said, miserably. 

“And you'll come to see me often?” 

“Would that be quite fair?” he asked. 

“To me?” 

“To Jaqueline.” 

“Perhaps I’ve suggested it too soon,” 
she answered, with a slight smile. “Did 
you think the affinity between us could 
be broken by the fact of your marriage, 
Snoodles? Oh, no. There will be a time 
when you will turn to me again—just 
as you used to do.” 

“That time will never come, Lucy.” 

“ ‘Never’ is a strong word. Did Jaque- 
line teach it to you?” 

“She taught me the value of sincerity 
—and she taught me the meaning of 
love—and she is not going to be hurt— 
if I can spare her. And now—don’t you 
think it’s time that—” 

“You want to get rid of me, I see. 
Have I grown so ugly?” 

“You are prettier than ever,” he told 
her, indifferently. “May I see you to 
your carriage?” 

“You may see me home, if you will?” 
She swung her parasol slowly and 
looked up at him. 

“T’d rather not,” he said. 

She smiled swiftly and shook her 
head at him. 

“No fear that I shall ask you in! Lord 
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Huxdale will be waiting for me. He’s 
coming—for an answer—to a most im- 
portant question.” She raised her eyes 
again significantly, and then dropping 
them, played with her fluffy parasol. 

“Is he the present Secretary for the 
Protection of Little Tartars?” André 
smiled faintly in spite of his uneasiness. 

“Snoodles,” she cried, reproachfully, 
her voice low and musical. “You know 
that no one can ever be to me—what 
you were.” 

“I hope that will not prevent your 
marrying young Huxdale,” he said. 

“It would serve you well if I took 
him!” For the first time the veneer grew 
thin, and the innate coarseness of the 
woman was apparent. Anger is a search- 
light that make plain many dark places. 

“T'll see you to your carriage,” said 
André, calmly, “before any one comes.” 

“What is there to see?” she asked, 
“save two loving cousins?” 

“That’s precisely what my wife might 
not care to see.” 

“Ah!” Lucy regarded him thought- 
fully, and her eyebrows went up. “She 
seemed most cordial when last she 
wrote. Jealous?” 

“She is not cordial to-day,” said An- 
dré, grimly. 

Lucy’s eyes darkened, and a frown 
swept over her white brow. 

“You've blundered,” she said. “I can 
see it quite plainly. André, if you’ve 
breathed a word against me after all 
the care I’ve taken of my reputation!” 
She clenched her gloved hands sudden- 
ly, her eyes fixed upon his face. 

“Your reputation is all right, but if 
you want it to remain so—you’d better 
leave at once.” 

“You—frighten me,” she said, with 
difficulty. “I’m going—to faint. Andre!” 

“Then for heaven’s sake faint in the 
carriage,” groaned André, miserably. 
“Lucy!” She was-leaning heavily upon 
the table, breathing with difficulty, and 
her eyes were closed. André could not 
be sure whether or not she was really 
ill, and as he hesitated, she swayed 
slightly, and threw out an arm to steady 
herself. He caught her and put her into 
the nearest chair not very gently. 

“Francois!” he cried, violently pul- 
ling the bell-rope. Some water quickly! 
Madame has fainted !” 
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The servant soon appeared bearing a 
glassful of water upon his tray, and 
Madame de Morfontaine speedily re- 
covered, Leaning upon her cousin’s arm 
and moving very slowly, she permitted 
him to assist her to her carriage, and as 
he went, André caught up his hat and 
coat, and told the servant gruffly that 
he was accompanying Madame. 

Now, if any one was to blame for 
the disastrous occurrences that resulted 
from Lucy’s unfortunate visit, it was 
probably André for that message to the 
servant precipitated them. Madame la 
Comptesse found her friends not in, and 
so returned home in a very short time. 
Upon entering the library, she found 
Francois there, caring for the low fire, 
and, naturally enough, asked quite cas- 
ually if her husband had gone out. 

“Yes, Madame,” answered Francois, 
stupidly. “Monsieur accompanied Ma- 
dame de Morfontaine who was taken ill 
here.” 

“Madame de Morfontaine!” cried 
Jaqueline, turning pale. “Was Madame 
de Morfontaine here to-day, Francois?” 

Poor Frangois’s knees trembled at the 
dreadful tone of Madame’s voice, but 
he managed to stammer out an assent. 

“Was Madame de Morfontaine here 
long?” asked Jaqueline, trembling. 

“Not very—long, Madame,” gasped 
Francois. “She was taken ill and—” 

“And Monsieur received her? He re- 
ceived her?” cried Jaqueline incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes, Madame,” whispered the ter- 
rified Francois. 

“That will do,” said Jaqueline, strip- 
ping off her gloves, and called after him 
sharply: “Send my maid to me—at 
once!” She tossed the long white gloves 
from her restlessly, threw off her cloak, 
and gazed about her helplessly. 

“He received her! He talked to her 
—after swearing not to,’ she cried, 
wretchedly. “And he let her faint in his 
arms, I know it! I know it! She played 
all of her old tricks—and succeeded! 
He took her home, too! He’s at her 
house now.” 

She was across the room in an in- 
stant, and seized hold of the telephone. 
“5234!” she called, “5234, 5234!” 

She felt her limbs trembling as she 
waited, fretting at the delay. 


“Hello! Is Madame de Morfontaine 
at home?” she asked, in a whisper. 
“Hello! I say—” She tried again, but 
her voice failed her, and seeing Louise 
waiting patiently in the doorway, she 
beckoned her forward and put the tele- 
phone into her hands. 

“Ask if Madame de Morfontaine is 
there!’ she ordered. “They mustn’t rec- 
ognize the voice. Oh—quickly !” 

The maid put the question obediently, 
and looking up in an instant, nodded. 

“Yes, Madame, she is at home.” 

“Say that some one wishes to speak 
with her,” prompted Jaqueline, hoarsely. 
“Say that it is urgent!” 

Louise followed her instructions faith- 
fully, listened carefully for an instant, 
and closed the connection. 

“Madame de Morfontaine cannot be 
disturbed,” she reported. “She is hold- 
ing a conference with the Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Little 
Tartars!” 

“It’s true,” whispered Jaqueline, dul- 
ly. “He does love her. He has gone back 
to her. I—I’ll have my revenge as I said. 
I’lI—To whom can I go?” 

She wrung her hands nervously, and 
suddenly noticed that Louise had not 
gone—that she was waiting patiently by 
the table. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“A letter, Madame. Monsieur Au- 
garde left it this afternoon. 

“Emmy!” cried Jaqueline, suddenly. 
Her eyes suddenly brightened. “Give it 
to me!” 

She tore open the envelope and read 
it hastily—then very slowly, she re-read 
it, her expression altering: 

DEAR MADAME: 

Without your having known it, I have 
long loved you. I was on the point of 
asking for your hand, six months ago, 
at the very moment when you disclosed 
to me your matrimonial plans. Since 
then, I have striven to forget you. My 
life is blighted; I shall never be able to 
marry another. Forgive me for telling 
you, but I am going away and you will 
never see me again. Is it strange that I 
should want you to know?... Fare- 
well, Jaqueline, with all my heart. If 
you were here, I should never dare to 
tell you these things, so perhaps our 
parting were better this way. 

Your respectful and devoted, 
ERNEST. 


She crushed the letter in her hand and 
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slipped it inside the lace of her satin 
bodice. Then, sitting down swiftly at 
her little desk, she began to write. 

The first letter was to Augarde: 

Erny: 

I am leaving André forever. I find I 
love you after all. I shall be with you al- 
most immediately. 

JAQUELINE. 

She addressed it hastily, caught up 
another sheet and wrote to her uncle: 

Dear UNCLE: 

André has deceived me. I shall be 
even with him by eight o'clock to-night. 

I am going to one who deserves my love. 

JAQUELINE. 

The third one, she addressed to the 
Marquise: 

Dear Aunt JULIA: 

André loved another. I am leaving him 
forever for the love of a more deserving 
man. By eight o’clock to-night, I shall be 
even with him. 

JAQUELINE. 

She gathered the three letters to- 
gether, sealed them, and rang for Fran- 
cois. He came in unwillingly. 

“Have these sent at once,” she said. 
“At once, Francois.” 

“Yes, Madame,” answered Francois. 

Then she drew on her long gloves 
again, carefully straightened her hat, 
donned her long white cloak and ar- 
ranged her white furs about her. 

In the simplicity and innocence of 
the all-white costume, she looked more 
like a tragic little girl who had broken 
her best doll, than like a woman disillu- 
sioned and heart-broken. Her lashes 
were wet with big tears, and she had to 
bite her red lips hard to keep them from 
quivering, but she was bitterly rebel- 
lious, despite the ache at her heart, as 
she fled down the stairs and out 
through the big door of Monsieur le 
Compte de Juvigney’s house. 


CHAPTER VI 
DREAMS 


It was late in the afternoon—some 
little time after dusk, in fact, when 
Ernest opened the doors of- his apart- 
ments and came in wearily. Rose, his 
old housekeeper, had lighted the lights, 
and the evening meal was already 
spread, with covers for two, but the 
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littie square table with its gaudy red 
cloth was like a circus wagon in a ceme- 
tery, for the rest of the big room was 
distressingly somber. Books were every- 
where—piled on the chairs, set in deep 
shelves that lined all the walls, scat- 
tered over his desk, and even along the 
floor. There were no ornaments, unless 
you might so term two tremendous 
grim looking portraits that hung near 
the fireplace in massive gilt frames— 
Captain the Honorable and Madame 
Augarde—Ernest’s father and mother. 
The furniture was dark and stiff-look- 
ing, and there seemed not a comfort- 
able or inviting corner of the place: 

As Ernest appeared out of the shad- 
owy passage, Rose came briskly forward 
with a smile of greeting, took his hat 
from his hand, and helped him out of 
his coat. . 

“Give me my house-coat, Rose—my 
oldest house-coat,” he said slowly. 
“Charlotte has not come?” 

“No, dearie. She’s gone to buy some 
flowers for the table in honor of the 
occasion. You must have her to dine 
with you often. She was so glad to 
come.” 

“She is very good,” said Ernest indif- 
ferently. 

Rose brought the coat, helped him in- 
to it, and stood off regarding him. 

“What is it, Master Erny?” she de- 
manded. “You don’t seem very blithe to- 
night.” 

“Nothing,” he said. “I don’t look— 
unusually sad, do I, Rose? Not unusual- 
ly sad ?” 

“Just as you say, dearie,” answered 
the old woman, folding her arms across 
her stout stomach comfortably. “There's 
a game-pie for dinner. I thought Made- 
moiselle Charlotte might like that.” 

“That’s very nice,” he answered more 
pleasantly. “I’m glad you consulted her 
tastes, Rose. She’s very good, really. No 
one knows how good she is. 

He moved across to his desk and 
seated himself, picking up the pen me- 
chanically. 

“Sometimes,” he went on medita- 
tively, “when we’re working together I 
forget all about her. I go on dictating 
argument after argument, marshalin, 
my proofs, reinforcing my theories, pol- 
ishing, revising, crisping my adjectives, 
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strengthening my adverbs, until sud- 
den!y I look up and see her quite pale.” 

“Small wonder!” sniffed Rose de- 
cidedly. 

“Yet, even though she is ready to 
drop from fatigue, she never complains. 
She is willing to go on scratching the 
pen for me till—doomsday.” 

He nodded, smiling, and began feel- 
ing about vaguely for his pad. Rose 
gave it to him, and then moved out to- 
wards the entrance-way, in response to 
a quick ring. She came back presently, 
carrying a note. 

“For me?” asked Ernest curiously. 

“A man brought it,” said Rose, “a 
man in dark blue livery.” 

Ernest opened it deliberately, and be- 
gan to read. The blood rushed to his face 
swiftly, and his hands trembled. He 
stared up at Rose fixedly. 

“It’s a joke,” he muttered. “It must 
be—a joke! And yet—blue livery, That’s 
her color. It’s impossible!” he cried, and 
stood up. 

“Rose,” he cried eagerly, struggling 
out of his house-coat. “Bring me my 
coat—my newest coat! And some cham- 


pagne. Perhaps she hasn’t dined.” 
“Champagne?” repeated the old wom- 
an in astonishment. 


“Champagne! Champagne! Cham- 
pagne!” he explained almost hysteri- 
cally. “And the room—we must make it 
look brighter. Here—take away these 
books. ‘History of the Spartans—‘Fall 
of Ancient Rome’—‘Universal Anthol- 
ogy of the World’s Best Literature’— 
Bah! She wouldn’t like them.” 

The old woman watched him, her 
eyes growing wider and wider with 
amazement, until her wonder could 
grow no more, and she seized his arm. 

“What is it?” she asked. “What’s 
come over the man.” 

“Rose,” he said solemnly, regarding 
her across an armful of volumes. “An 
upheaval is about to take place in my 
life—a great upheaval. Someone I love 
loves me.” 

“Mademoiselle 
Rose. 

“Charlotte? Heavens, I had forgotten 
Charlotte. Rose, listen! She will be com- 
ing back. I want to be absolutely loyal, 
frank, and courageous with her. So I’m 
going away.” 


Charlotte?” asked 
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“Away?” gasped the old woman, be- 
wildered. , 

“Just inside—while you are explain- 
ing things. Be very gentle with her, and 
tactful, and considerate, but fell her.” 

“Tell her what?” growled Rose im- 
patiently. “I’m sure I’ve no idea what 
you're talking about, Master Erny!” 

“Tell her—that she mustn’t come here 
to work any more—that she’s not to 
stay for dinner, Say I’ll call on her soon 
and explain, that I’m very deeply sorry, 
but that it can’t be helped.” 

“Someone else is coming to dinner?” 
asked Rose grimly. 

“Yes,” he said, blushing like a boy. 

She glared at him indignantly, and set 
her lips. 

“And Rose,” he said slowly, “you 
must promise me one thing particularly. 
She’s not to mind, You mustn’t let her 
mind. If you care about pleasing me, 
arrange for her not to suffer. I will not 
have her suffer. And if she insists upon 
suffering anyway—don’t—don’t let me 
know it.” 

“Oh,” sniffed Rose 
“Very good, sir.” 

He hurried out with the books, came 
back, brushed papers and note-books 
and pamphlets out of sight, straightened 
the chairs, and lighted more lights while 
Rose stood quite still, regarding him 
grimly. Then the bell rang. 

“Charlotte!” he cried. “Remember 
Rose!” and vanished into his bedroom, 
closing the door between. Rose scowled 
after him, straightened her cap, and 
crossed to the door. It was Charlotte. 
She rustled in sedately, gorgeous in a 
lavender gown of some six seasons be- 
fore, but it was not much worn, and 
some wonderful old lace at her throat. 
and sleeves, set it off to surprising ad- 
vantage. Her hat was of velvet and 
aigrettes, shaded to match the gown, and 
she wore a little bunch of fresh violets 
at her belt. Her cheeks were flushed at- 
tractively, her eyes bright with anticipa- 
tion. So the poor little lady swept im- 
portantly in to be confronted by Rose’s 
suddenly tearful face. She stopped sud- 
denly, her gray eyes growing anxious. 

“Rose,” she said quickly, “something 
has happened? Where is he?” 

Rose indicated the bedroom door, 
wiping her eyes upon the edge of her 


sarcastically. 
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stiffy starched apron, but as Charlotte 
started towards the other room, she 
found her voice and cried suddenly: 
“Don’t go in, Mademoiselle Charlotte. 
You mustn't.” 
“Why ?” asked the little lady, her face 
paling. “He’s not—dead?” It required 


unspeakable courage to utter the dread-. 


ful word. 

Rose shook her head violently, begin- 
ning to weep again. She was a ridicu- 
lously sympathetic old person, was 
Rose. ; 

“Til?” asked Charlotte in an odd 
strained voice. 

Rose shook her head again less vio- 
lently, and the little lady in lavender 
caught her breath sharply and clasped 
her slender hands very tightly together. 

“He—doesn’t want me—any more,” 
she said slowly. “I—know it.” 

“T just couldn’t tell you,” sobbed Rose 
softly. 

“Is it— another woman?” asked 
Mademoiselle Charlotte wistfully. 

“Tf there is,” said Rose, wiping her 
eyes again, “it’s not his fault. He says 
there’s to be a great change in his life 
and he’ll call on you very soon and ex- 
plain. He’s not proud of himself—and 
good reason, too.” 

“Don’t blame him,” said Charlotte 
slowly. “You mustn’t blame him, really, 
Rose. He’s been—more than good to 
me. It was too much to hope—that I 
should have a place in his life. It— 
couldn’t last. I knew it couldn’t last— 
only—I hoped it would.” 

“Don’t feel badly, Mademoiselle,” 
begged Rose. “He particularly ordered 
me not to let you suffer.” 

“Did he?” cried the little woman ten- 
derly. A faint smile broke over her 
wistful face. “Well, tell him, Rose, that 
I didn’t mind—much. Tell him—I cared 
very little. We mustn’t let him be un- 
happy over me, must we, Rose?” 

She moved slowly across to the table, 
her wasted finery rustling about her, 
and unfastening the violets, left them 
by his plate. 

“He'll like them,” she explained to 
Rose, “and they'll only fade if I keep 
them. I’ll save just one—to press.” Then 
she turned and went off towards the 
door, courageously. 

“Good-by, Rose,” she said. 


Rage 
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“Good-by,” said Rose, tearfully. 

An instant later, and the great door 
closed upon the little lavender figure. 
Rose moved across to the door and 
knocked with no light hand. 

“She’s gone,” she snorted at the head 
which presently peeped shyly forth. 

“Did she—cry?” asked Augarde tim- 
idly. 
“Well I should say not,’ cried Rose 
in evident amusement, and curiously 
enough, Augarde received the an- 
nouncement in some slight disappoint- 
ment. Rose went off, with her head at a 
dignified angle, returning with a bottle 
of champagne. 

“Do you want anything else, sir?” 
she asked frigidly. 

“Why do you call me, sir?” asked 
Erny opening his eyes. 

She sniffed, folded her arms and 
vouchsafed no reply. The bell rang. 

“You may open the door, Rose,” he 
ordered sternly, the blood rushing to his 
face. She glared at him indignantly, and 
moved calmly towards her own quarters. 

“Rose!” he cried again, staring after 
her. 

“T will not open the door,” announced 
his household staff decidedly, and she 
disappeared, closing the door behind 
her. The bell rang again, violently. 
Ernest glanced sharply about the room, 
crossed to the door and opened it him- 
self. 

“Jaqueline!” he cried softly. 

The girl stood trembling in the door- 
way. An instant, and she was across the 
sill and into his rooms. The thing was 
done. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BUBBLE BURSTS 


He closed the big doors swiftly be- 
hind her to shut out the shadowy pas- 
sage, and as she stood motionless, all 
white and goldagainst the dark wood 
panels, he stared at her unbelievingly. 

“Jaqueline,” he cried, taking her 
hand. She let it lie passive in his warm 
grasp, and looked into his eyes, her 
own burning. 

“You are good, aren’t you?” she de- 
manded, “and faithful? You are loyal, 
Erny, aren’t you? Aren’t you?” 
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“Yes,” he answered simply, still hold- 
ing firmly to her small gloved hand. 
“And you—you meant what you wrote 
to me, Jaqueline?” 

“Why not?” she cried in a low voice, 
and drew her hand away. Her eyes 
wandered over the dreary room—ran up 
and down the long lines of worn vol- 
umes—and she turned swiftly back to 
him. There was a little note of uncer- 
tainty as she repeated it:—“Why— 
not?” 

“T don’t know. I thought at first— 
that you may have come here—in a fit 
of temper—or to be revenged—but— 
you couldn’t do that, of course.” 

She looked up at him curiously, her 
blue eyes widening. 

“No,” she repeated, “I couldn’t—of 
course.” 

“But something must have urged you 
to this step,” he said. “What hap- 
pened °” 

“André and I find that we cannot 
live together. We make each other too 
miserable. He—he is inconstant, friv- 
olous, cruel, gay, fascinating—” Her 
voice trembled slightly, but she clenched 
her gloved hand and went on: “You are 
stolid—settled—always the same. I can 
trust you—so—TI came to you.” 

“After all,” he said, “that is the only 
thing that matters. You came to me— 
because you love me.” 

“Because I—love you,” she repeated 
dully. 

“To think that my poor little dream is 
to come true,” he whispered wonder- 
ingly. “We will begin life again, Jaque- 
line, together—as if the past were not, 
and there will be only you and I in the 
world.” : 

She dropped her golden lashes with a 
half-choked sob and leaned back heavily 
against the chair arm. 

“We may have to go away—until I 
get—the divorce,” she said. “It may 
mean the sacrifice of your work—” 

He smiled. down at her. “What is 
that?” he asked with a shrug. “You are 
not comfortable—in all those things. 
Take off your hat, wont you?” 

She raised her hands in silence, drew 
out the long jeweled pins and tossed the 
great plumed hat upon the desk. It lay 
there like a wonderful butterfly upon 
a rubbish heap, for all about it lay 
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thumbed note-books, scrolls of faded 
paper, stained penholders, blotters, 
pads, a smeary ink-well. Ernest looked 
at her with shining eyes as she brushed 
back the loose strands of her bright 
hair. 

“How dazzled my books must feel,” 
he smiled. “Poor, grim, silent old chaps. 
You have brought light in to us, Jaque- 
line. We have never had anyone like 
you among us before.” 

“It’s nice here, though,” she an- 
swered. “There’s such an atmosphere of 
peace—and goodness.” 

“Ts there?” he asked, looking about © 
them reflectively. 

“Don’t you see it? All those faded 
things you have about look so restful 
and calm. The very chairs and tables 
seem like faithful old servants who love 
you, and are glad to servé you and could 
never leave you.” 

He followed her eyes, and noticed his 
furniture for the first time in his life. 

“They’re wise and reasonable,” she 
said. “One can see at a glance that they 
have never been sold up, or gone gad- 
ding about from house to house, I’m 
sure that staid old desk has never un- 
bent to foolish letter-writing, and that 
this dear old funny fat arm-chair has 
never been parted from its mate.” 

“Aren't you going to take off your 
gloves?” he asked gently. 

She began to pull at them, obediently. 

“Who is the lady in the gold frame?” 
she asked. “Your mother ?” 

He nodded, watching her. 

“She’s pretty,” said Jaqueline, look- 
ing up at the picture closely. 

“Yes,” he answered gravely, “I take 
after my father.” 

She held out her ungloved hands to 
him, impulsively, and he stooped to kiss 
them, Then fired by her nearness into a 
semblance of life, he caught her in his 
arms and would even have kissed her, 
but she started back in horror, and 
struck him. 

“Oh, Erny,” she cried contritely, as 
he raised his hand to his cheek. “I didn’t 
mean to, truly—only—it’s all so strange 
—so—hard.” 

“Of course,” he said nodding. “TI 
shouldn’t have tried to hurry you—but 
—TI love you so much, Jaqueline. I will 
find a way to win you.” 
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“You must,” she whispered, paling. 
“You must make me forget—every- 
thing else—but you.” 

“] will,” he said with a new-born con- 
fidence, sprung from her trust in him. 
“Come—Rose has laid the table for us, 
see? You haven’t eaten?” 

“No,” she confessed indifferently, 
“but I’m not in the least hungry.” 

He put her chair in awkwardly and 
went around to the other side, seating 
himself with a sigh of content. 

“This is something /ike,” he said smil- 
ing. “It is actually eight-thirty, you 
know, and you must take something. 
Will you try the game-pie?” 

“I couldn’t,” she said. “I couldn’t 
touch a bite, but I’m thirsty—frightfully 
thirsty. Give me lots of champagne!” 

“To be sure,” he agreed, serving her. 
“Champagne. See the little bubbles, Ja- 
queline. My life has been a succession of 
little bubbles like those—until now. Al- 
ways some dream or other—which 
couldn’t last. Always disappointments.” 

“Until now,” she cried softly, patting 
his hand gently. “Poor Erny.” 

“Not poor—if you love him, Jaque- 
line,” he said. She drank off the glassful 
thirstily, and he filled it to the brim 
again. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
brightened, new life seemed to thrill 
through her. 

“And now,” he said, “we must make 
plans. We must go away, you know, 
Jaqueline.” 

“Yes,” she cried, “yes, of course. But 
not yet. First—tell me something funny 
—anything—to make me laugh and 
laugh.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know anything of 
that sort,” he said regretfully. “My 
reading has been all—along other lines, 
you know.” 

“Then tell me about yourself—about 
your other love affairs. That you surely 
can do.” 

He glanced at her, and then rising, 
brought out a little carved wooden box 
from the tall chest of drawers behind 
him. 

“Here is my past,” he said, drawing 
his chair around besides hers, “In this 
box are the ghosts of my dead love-af- 
fairs.” 

She took it with eager fingers and 
lifted the lid. 
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“Why what a lot of letters,” she said, 
“and so many trinkets! You must 
have been loved by a lot of women, Er- 
ny! And everyone thinks you so good.” 

He did not answer her. He was bend- - 
ing over the box meditatively, fingering 
one token after another. 

“These flowers,” he said, “belonged 
to a blond—a girl fair like you, Jaque- 
line—but not so sweet or so wonderful. 
I met her at a fashionable watering- 
place. You probably wouldn’t know it by 
name, and she wore them the last night 
—in her hair.” 

“Oh,” said Jaqueline, laying in the 
flowers carefully. 

“And this menu-card ?” 

“A luncheon with—a prominent ac- 
tress. You would know her if I would 
dare to tell her name. She is married to 
a famous statesman. And this ribbon, 
this bit of pale mauve ribbon—” 

“Erny! Be discreet !” she commanded, 
shaking her head at him, and lifting her 
glass, smiled into his eyes. “I drink to 
the old loves,” she said, “and the new 
one!” She drained the glass again, and 
dropped it upon the floor with a crash as 
she attempted to set it down. The noise 
amused her, She burst out into peal up- 
on peal of merry laughter. 

He closed the box, ‘studying her with 
anxious eyes as she rose and swayed a 
bit, holding fast to the arms of her 
chair. 

“Oh,” she said uncertainly. “I feel— 
better now—but—I’m a little dizzy.” 

The oell rang violently, and she faced 
him, raising her eyebrows. 

“What—was—that ?” she asked. 

“Someone is at the door.” 

He listened anxiously. 

“T wont open it,” he said, but as it 
rang again, he shrugged his shoulders. 
“T must, I suppose. Go in there, and be 
quiet!” He opened his bedroom door 
and she went in. Then he handed her her 
things, rearranged the room, and went 
swiftly to the door. It was the Marquise, 
in a wonderful black velvet evening 
gown, cut low to expose her throat and 
shoulders, and she wore a superb collar 
and tiara of diamonds. An evening 
cloak of soft black satin floated from her 
shoulders, but she wore an expression of 
fatigue and anxiety that went oddly 
with her gorgeous toilette. 
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“Have you seen Jaqueline?” she 
asked, breathlessly, sinking into the 
nearest chair, her long train flowing 
about her. 

“I? Jaqueline?” 
“Why—” 

“I didn’t suppose you had,” she said, 
“but I’ve been about to all the other re- 
lations and I didn’t want to slight you. 
The minx is gone, and I—I’m worn 
out.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ernest 
coming closer to her. 

“Look at this letter, which I received 
to-night. That idiot, André, allowed her 
to find him out.” 

“And she went away—for revenge,” 
said Ernest, crushing the note in his 
hand. 

“Yes, And the question is—‘Where ?’ 
I’ve been all over town asking for her, 
and I’m giving a bridge to-night, and 
I’m worn out, Where in heaven’s name 
is she?” 

“With some one whom she can trust, 
believe me,” said Ernest in a low voice. 
“If she did this thing for revenge, she 
has gone to some friend—not to a lover. 
I’d go back and wait for her. She’ll 
probably return before long.” 

The old lady regarded him for an in- 
stant in silence and finally shook her 
head. 

“T believe you’re right—for the first 
time in your life,” she said. “Anyway, 
I’m going home and get a bite to eat. 
I’m starved. And I’m tired to death. 
Such a night.” 

She rose slowly, gathered up her 
train, and passed out, shaking her head 
grimly. Ernest closed the door behind 
her, crossed the room, and let Jaqueline 
out, She had put on her kat and gloves 
in the meantime, and “er long white 
cloak hung over her arm. ‘Vith her head 
bowed, she advanced towards him. 

“You heard?” he asked gently. She 
nodded, without raising her eyes. 

“Why did you do it, Jaqueline?” he 
asked bitterly. “How could you come to 
a man who loved you—if revenge was 
all you sought? It was cruel.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered faintly, “you 
are right. It was very wrong of me. But 
I was so wretched. I love him so.” 

“T love you as much—and you tricked 
me.” 


repeated Ernest. 
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“No, no,” she whispered. “I didn’t 
understand. I could think of only one ~ 
thing—I love him—and he has tired of 
me. No one else has ever loved as I love 
him. I could lie, or steal, or cheat, or 
kill for him. Nothing else in the world 
is of any consequence beside him. There 
is nothing else in my life but André— 
André—André!—And now—what is to 
become of me? Where shall I go?” 

“Back to your home, Jaqueline—back 
to him, of course. It is the only possible 
thing, and I—I will bring him to your 
feet. I will make him jealous—madly 
jealous. Trust it to me in this—and go 
back. Will you?” 

“I am afraid—but—if you fail, I am 
no worse off. Yes, I will go. You have 
had more experience than I.” 

“Then promise me one thing—that 
you will never tell where you have been 
to-night.” 

“I promise,” she answered readily. 

“Good! Where is André now?” 

“Dining at his club, but he promised 
to come on to Aunt Julia’s to meet me.” 

“Then I can speak to him there.” 

“And what must I do?” she asked 
anxiously, raising her grave blue eyes 
to him. 

“Be bright, gay, happy.” 

“Yes. It will be very hard, but I can. 
Oh, Erny! Erny! How can I ever thank 
you?” 

“By giving me one of your roses,” he 
said, with a faint smile. “That will be 
more than enough to square accounts, I 
think.” 

She tore a long white rose from the 
cluster at her belt and held it out to him, 
with a smile to match his. 

“For your treasure-box,” she said. 
“It will be the sign of one disappoint- 
ment among many tokens of love and 
happiness.” 

“No,” he said, “it will not be out of 
place, I lied tc you before, you see. They 
are all signs of disappointments. The 
letters asking me not to call, or break- 
ing engagements, or begging me to de- 
sist paying unwelcome attentions. The 
menu-cards from luncheons eaten alone 
—facing an empty chair. The rose I 
wore to visit a lady who was—not at 
home. All of them,” he finished indiff- 
erently, “are reminders of joy I have 
missed.” 
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“How I could have loved you,” she 
whispered softly, putting her hand 
gently over his, “if I had loved you, 
Erny.” 

Then she turned, and crossing the 
room, passed out, leaving him standing 
there, with the white rose in his hand. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE LITTLE PINK GOD WINKS 


The little reception-room of the Mar- 
quise de Juvigney was done in ivory 
and gold, with rollicking pink cupids 
playing ring-around-a-rosy about the 
mirrored panels, and pelting one an- 
other with roses from the walls and 
ceiling. Over the mantelpiece, resting his 
elbow upon the cabinet-top, leaned one 
little plump, dimpled chap, larger than 
the rest, and with his bow and arrow in 
his hand, his scarlet lips curved in a 
wicked smile, he winked down at the 
world at large. But to-night he seemed 
to be winking particularly at the timid, 
shrinking figure of Mademoiselle Char- 
lotte, who sat facing him upon a little 
gilt téte-d-téte, still in her faded lav- 
ender finery. And it seemed to her that 
he was saying distinctly, “I’ve eluded 
you all your life, Mademoiselle. 
Thought you could catch me, didn’t 
you? Ha-Ha! But I’ve left you neatly 
behind.” Charlotte turned from him dis- 
dainfully and unclasped her frail little 
hands. Then she was compelled to turn 
back to him again. 

“I didn’t try to catch you,” she an- 
swered, mentally. “It isn’t ladylike, and 
I have striven ever to be that. I didn’t 
try to catch you.” But still he smiled, 
and winked at her knowingly. 

At last there entered Germain, com- 
ing in from the hallway and stepping off 
in the direction of the card-rooms. 

“Germain!” called the little lady, 
quickly. 

“Mademoiselle °” 

“Has the Marquise not come in yet ?” 

“Not yet, Mademoiselle.” 

“T’ve been waiting so long,” said the 
little lady, wearily, “hours, it seems to 
me. I wonder where she can be?” 

“T hope she’s not been run over,” said 
Germain, but the tone of his voice in- 
dicated that even that calamity could be 
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endured with fortitude. “If she hasn’t, 
Mademoiselle, she’s sure to be here 
soon. But if Mademoiselle prefers, per- 
haps to-morrow—” 

“No, I will wait,” sighed the lavender 
lady. “I want the Marquise to write a—- 
a letter for me—to-night.” 

Germain bowed and departed, but 
scarcely fifteen minutes more elapsed 
(during which time Mademoiselle stead- 
fastly refused to look at the cupid) un- 
til he was back again to usher in his 
mistress. She handed him her cloak, 
wearily. 

“Have any guests arrived, Germain?” 

“Yes, Madame. In all, two tables and 
a double dummy.” 

She grunted, either approval or dis- 
approval, and was about to descend up- 
on the card-room, when Germain indi- 
cated the corner where Mademoiselle 
Charlotte waited, and whispered, “Ma- 
dame!” 

The Marquise turned, and observed 
the little lady for the first time. 

“Mademoiselle Berniére?” she said. 

“Madame,” said Charlotte, eagerly, 
with a quaint little courtesy. “I have 
been waiting—for hours—in the hopes 
that Madame would kindly write me a 
—a certificate of good-will. I—” 

“Not to-night,” cried the old lady, 
curtly. “To-morrow, yes. Anything to- 
morrow, but to-night—I have these 
lunatics on my hands and I am—over- 
tired as it is. To-morrow, Mademoiselle, 
or—” Then the gruff old person ob- 
served Charlotte’s disappointed face and 
she sighed. “Well—wait a bit longer,” 
she said, “and I'll write it to-night.” 
And then she hurried towards the door, 
but the entrance of Father Merlin 
stopped her. He came forward eagerly, 
as Mademoiselle Charlotte sank back 
again in her corner. 

“Marquise,” he said, excitedly. 

“Well?” 

“Jaqueline has returned. I have just 
seen her at her own home.” 

“So,” said the old lady, grimly. “And 
what has she to say for herself?” 

“Nothing, but that she will change 
her clothes at once and come on here.” 

“Good! Then we shall see. How long 
ago was that?” 

“A half hour or more. I walked here, 
and she—ah!” As the bell rang, he node 
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ded gravely. “This will no doubt be 
Jaqueline.” 

“If it is, my precious maniacs can 
wait,” sighed the Marquise. “Small 
chance of their missing me, anyway.” 
She sank into the nearest chair and 
waited with her eyes upon the doorway. 
It was Jaqueline. She came in gayly, 
her slender form robed in a gown of 
silver cloth, and she wore a great soft, 
silken poppy thrust into her bright hair. 
Her eyes were bigger and darker than 
they had ever seemed before, and her 
lips were curved in smiles. 

“Ah,” said the Marquise, grimly. 
“Come here, Jaqueline. Sit down.” 

“Yes, Auntie,” said the girl, obedi- 
ently. “Did you want to talk to me?” 

“T want you to explain the meaning 
of this wild prank of yours, Where have 
you been this afternoon ?” 

“T promised not to tell.” 

The Marquise glanced at Charlotte 
and saw that she was out of earshot. 

“Very well,” proceeded the old lady. 
“Assure me that you have done nothing 
indiscreet—nothing improper and I 
shall be satisfied.” 

“I can’t,” answered Jaqueline, calmly, 
“because I have kept my word—and I 
suppose you would call that indiscreet. 
André deceived me. I swore to him that 
if ever he did I would leave him and 
go to his rival within the hour—and I 
kept my word.” 

“You’ve been in a man’s rooms?” 
gasped the old lady in horror. 

‘CV .en: 

“Who is the man?” 

“T can’t tell.” 

“Because it is a falsehood. There was 
no man.” The Marquise laughed sar- 
castically, and Jaqueline’s face flushed. 

“You know I do not lie,” she said. 
“Do I, Father?” 

The little priest, warned by a glance 
from the Marquise, coughed. Jaqueline 
turned furiously to the old woman 
again. 

“You don’t believe me,” she said. 
“Neither of you believes me. Very well, 
then. I’ll break my word. I was with 
Ernest.” 

“Ernest!” cried the Marquise. “Im- 
possible, I myself was in his rooms.” 

“Oh, I know,” answered Jaqueline, 
nodding, “I was in the bedroom—hiding 


from you—then. Ernest sent you home 
telling you that I would surely turn up 
later.” 

“That’s true,” gasped the Marquise. 
She flashed a sharp glance at the girl, 
and recognized that she was telling the 
truth. “Ernest! Impossible!” 

“Now you know,” said Jaqueline. 
“T’ve said all I am going to about it, 
and wont be badgered. I wont say an- 
other word!” She brushed past the 
priest with her head up, and hurried off. 
through the conservatory door. The 
Marquise and Father Merlin regarded 
each other in some doubt. ° 

“What now?” asked the priest, dubi- 
ously. 

“Oh, we must let her alone, I suppose, 
until André comes. Such a night. Give 
me your arm as far as the drawing- 
room, Father.” 

He went to her swiftly, and they 
passed slowly out, the dreadful old lady 
looking not so very dreadful in her an- 
xiety and worry, But Charlotte was not 
to be left to the mercy of the winking 
cupid again, for, as the one door closed 
behind them, the other opposite it open- 
ed and Germain announced: 

“Monsieur Augarde!” 

He came in, saw the little lavender 
lady sitting all by herself in the corner, 
her slender hands in their faded silk 
mits folded patiently, and he stopped. 

“Mademoiselle Charlotte!” he cried. 
“You here?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” She arose and came 
towards him slowly. 

“You’re not—angry with me?” he 
begged, humbly. “Please, don’t be angry 
with me.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, with a little sigh. 
“I have forgiven you already.” 

“Charlotte!” he cried, gratefully. 

“It was easy to forgive,” she said, 
“knowing that it would all come to 
nothing.” 

“What?” he asked, coming closer to 
her. 

“The other woman—the change in 
your life. I knew that it could not be.” 

“Why?” He was watching her close- 
ly, now, noting what kind, tired eyes she 
had, and how her lips trembled. 

“Because I know you—because—it 
always has come to nothing in the past.” 

“You do understand me, Charlotte.” 
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She held out her hand slowly and he 
took it in his. 

“Good-by, Monsieur,” she said. 

“Where are you going, Charlotte?” 
he asked, retaining it gently in his. 

“T’m leaving Paris to-morrow.” She 
did not meet his eyes, the poor, timid 
little lady. 

“For long?” he asked her curiously. 

“For always,” said Charlotte. “I shall 
try to get a situation far away from 
here.” 

“But why?” he asked. “If you can 
forgive me, surely you can come back 
to me.” 

She shook her head, and vouchsafed 
no reply. 

“No?” he asked gently. “Then I 
know that you love me, Charlotte. And 
since I know it, you may as well admit 
it and promise to marry me.” 

“Monsieur Augarde?’’ she cried, 
looking up at him in amazement. 

“Why not?’ he wanted to know. 
“Perhaps in trying to make you happy, 
I shall find—happiness—myself.” 

“T believe that that is true, Ernest,” 
she whispered, and held up her mouth, 
like a half-withered rosebud, for his 
lips. Ernest stooped down and kissed 
her, and then, as the door flew open to 
admit André, she whispered “Good- 
night” very softly and fled, but she cast 
a look of triumph at the winking cupid 
just before the door closed upon her. 

Ernest turned towards André with a 
quick nod. 

“May I have a few words with you, 
André?” he asked, solemnly. 

“Certainly,” answered André, coming 
forward, cheerfully. “Is there anything 
I can do for you, Ernest?” 

“Nothing for me, thank you, but there 
is something that you might do for your 
wife.” 

“My wife?” repeated André, curi- 
ously. 

“Yes. You might be faithful to her, 
you know. One hears so much of that 
sort of thing, lately, that it seems more 
or less absurd to mention it, I know, but 
with such a wife as yours—” 

“What in thunder do you mean?” 
asked André in amazement. 

“T mean that you have been seeing 
that de Morfontaine woman, and Jaque- 
line knows about it.” 
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“Jaqueline knows?” gasped André. 

“Yes. I don’t know how—I don’t 
know any details. She told me simply 
that you were untrue to her and that 
she revenged herself. She said she 
warned you that she would and—” | 

“Revenged herself?” roared André. 
“Where is she?” 

“She’s here somewheres. But she will 
have to tell you herself where she was 
for dinner—and for the early part of 
the evening. This is the letter she wrote 
the Marquise.” 

André, his face bloodless, seized the 
letter and took in its contents at a 
glance. 

“Jaqueline !” 

“André,” cried the girl, softly, from 
the doorway, and, coming forward, 
threw herself into his arms. Ernest 
shrugged his shoulders with a faint 
smile, took up his hat, and went slowly 
out, unnoticed—unmissed. 

“It isn’t true,” whispered the girl into 
his ear. 

He put her from him and seizing her 
face between his hands, looked down 
into her eyes. 

“Jaqueline,” he asked, slowly, “did 
you or did you not write this letter?” 

“I did,” she answered faintly. 

“And then what? You went to some 
man? Did you? Answer me?” 

"eee. 

“You passed the best part of the even- 
ing with him?” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly. 

“Jaqueline,” he whispered in anguish, 
“Jaqueline !” 

“You love me,” she cried, swiftly, 
watching his face. “You love me, after 
all—not Lucy—me—me!” 

“Tell me his name!” cried André, his 
eyes afire. “Tell me his name!” He 
seized her arm and the grip made her 
wince, but she did not stop smiling— 
did not cry out. 

“Tt was Ernest,” she said, “but if you 
had been there—you would not have 
minded.” 

“Ernest?” repeated André. He smiled, 
then, drawing her suddenly to him, he 
glared down into her eyes. “You are 
telling me truth?” he said. “It was Er- 
nest ?” 

“Ves,” 

He caught her to him violently, and 
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pressed his lips against hers, kissed her 
lips, and eyes and hair and the soft, 
smooth white throat where the faint 
blue veining showed. 

“André,” she whispered, drawing 
back, “kiss me nicely, please—without 
mussing my gown—once—because I 
ran away from you—and once because 
I love-you—and once because you love 
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me more than you ever loved any one 
else.” André threw his head back witha 
shout of laughter that brought the Mar- 
quise and the priest hurrying in (every 
one else was busy playing bridge) and 
there, despite the two amused onlookers, 
he gave her the three kisses, while the 
cupid above the mantelpiece looked on, 
too, and winked. 


Youth and Histrionism 
By CLARICE VALLETTE 








Is it an easy and natural thing to be an actor? Do we all possess the 
power of mimicry at babyhood, and if all but a few of us did not 
outgrow it should we all want to go on the stage? Miss Vallette 
in her own entertaining way discusses these and other questions. 








Everybody has his own theatre, in which 
he is manager, actor, prompter, play- 
wright, scene-shifter, box-keeper, door- 
keeper, all in one, and audience into the 
bargain—From “Guesses at Truth.” 


ALKING leisurely down the 
\¢ street ahead of me went the 
Cynic. Right here let me tell you, 
that if you are expecting a description 
of the cut and dried Cynic of literature 
you are going to be mightily disap- 
pointed. In the first place, the Cynic 
is young—rightfully so—else what pos- 
sible excuse could he have for being a 
cynic? You see, when we are young, 
we are so chock full of enthusiasms that 
some of them are bound to go astray. 
When we have temperament and tem- 
per, nerves and a liver (oh, especially 
the latter) we are very apt to think the 
whole world is stuffed with sawdust be- 
cause our own especial dolly, victim of 
a too ruthless curiosity, has dribbled 
her precious life-stuff away before our 
protesting and indignant eyes. 
Cheat! Fraud! Deceitful Cat! Hence- 
forth little sister may use you for a pin- 
cushion, ’tis all that you are fit for any- 





way, and we will chortle in malicious, 
ghoulish glee as the pins stab you to 
the heart—no, the sawdust. Oh, what’s 
the odds? Our life is spoiled, but our 
eyes are opened. Hereafter we will be 
on the watch for the sawdust stuffing, 
and no silly, lying, painted exterior shall 
ever fool us again. Most right and 
proper! Most wise and judicious! 

And so the Cynic is hatched from 
out the shell of his first big disillusion- 
ing disenchantment. The poor, dear, 
delicious Idiot! We could and would ery 
over you, Youthful Cynic, if you were 
not so funny in your wrath. But we hap- 
pen to know (or if we haven’t lived 
long enough, to feel, instinctively) that 
the passing years will mellow all this, 
and that the soul will mature just about 
in proportion to its receptive and assimi- 
lative powers. After all, experiences can- 
not nourish you if there’s something 
wrong with your spiritual digestive ap- 
paratus, 

But an old Cynic—oh, that indeed is 
a grievous sight. Fortunately they are 
rare. Big men, real men, men who have 
grown old doing things, have left far 
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behind them any chance cynicism they 
may have acquired in their youth. The 
Tempest was Shakespeare’s last word, 
dramatically, but no doubt had he lived 
he would have outdone even his own 
beautiful broad humanism. It took Verdi 
eighty years of living to collect enough 
joy, abandon, love of life and humor to 
write “Falstaff:” and (whisper it!) at 
this rate there is undoubtedly hope for 
G. B. S. If that wittiest of vitriolic iron- 
ists manages to live long enough he will 
yet produce a play in which Right will 
triumph without half trying, in which 
everyone will love his neighbor, and 
nobody will be sarcastic. Fancy it! May 
we all be alive to see it—The Apotheosis 
of Shaw! ‘ 


Children of the Stage 


BUT to return to my Cynic. I was 
wondering whether I felt energetic 
enough to catch up with him and in- 
dulge in the doubtful joys of a wordy 
battle, or whether, being indolent and 
at peace with the world, I shouldn’t just 
waft him a wireless greeting and turn 
the next corner, when he saved me the 
responsibility of deciding by coming to 
a sudden stop in front of a poster. The 
next moment his shoulders frowned, I 
swear they did; his arrogant head went 
back with an expressive toss, his hands 
dug deep into his pockets, he wheeled 
contemptuously and—saw me, by that 
time, at his elbow. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” he 
asked. We never waste time on pre- 
liminaries. “Isn’t it all a huge joke?” 

I breathed a sigh of relief. If the 
Cynic was beginning to see jokes, there 
was a distinct improvement in his con- 
dition, a slender chance of recovery. 

I glanced hastily at the poster. 

“Ts it?” I asked rather dubiously. “I 
don’t know; I haven’t seen it.” 

“Neither have I, but I’ve read criti- 
cisms of it till I’m sick. The consensus 
of opinion appears to be that the real 
live hit of the play, the artistic triumph, 
falls neither to that man nor that 
woman, but to the child, a kid of about 
six, who plays himself so industrously 
and effectively and joyously that he 
carries off all the honors.” 

“Well, where’s the joke?” 
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“Are you trying to appear dense?” 

“It’s good of you to put it that way.” 

“Bosh! Down the street you'll find 
the poster of another play, wherein a 
little girl of twelve or thirteen shares 
honors with the star.” 

“Well ?” 

“Don’t you see what a stupendous 
jest at the expense of all these people 
who prate so seriously of genius, mag- 
netism, technique, et cetera, et cetera?” 

“Hm—I suppose that they would tell 
you that these are prodigies.” 


The Point of View of the Child 


“PRODIGIES — fiddlesticks! Here 
are little children doing easily, naturally, 
spontaneously what their elders would 
have you believe requires special train- 
ing, special adaptability, years of study, 
almost superhuman insight, together 
with the fairy endowments of person- 
ality and individual charm.” 

“Just what are you trying to prove?” 
I asked, with what I hoped was well- 
simulated hauteur, although in truth I 
did not feel it. 

That’s one of the things I find ex- 
asperating about the Cynic. He has such 
an autocratic way of pronouncing ex- 
treme judgments that you always feel 
bound, in the interest of humanity, to 
take exception to opinions, which if left 
to yourself or gently entreated you 
would unqualifiedly ratify. 

“I see that I overrated your intelli- 
gence,” he said, commiseratingly, at 
which I laughed, determined not to be 
baited. “I’ve just heen watching a bunch 
of ‘nature’s journeymen’ who ‘imitated 
humanity so abominably’ that they set 
me thinking. I love the Drama—as you 
know; the stage to me is the highest, 
perhaps most uniformly - enjoyable 
means of artistic stimulation and relaxa- 
tion, for according to the mood in which 
you visit the playhouse, is it the one 
or the other or both, but I don’t want 
to see acting hoisted from its own little 
pedestal on which it has a right to stand, 
to be shoved and insinuated into the 
ranks of the great creative arts—Music, 
Poetry, Painting, Sculpture—and the 
art, by the way, of playwriting. See?” 

“Hm—tThis is all very disconnected, 
but I begin to catch a glimmer—” 
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“For this relief much thanks!’ ” he 
quoted, sarcastically. “I was beginning 
to fear that as a worthy antagonist you 
were really quite hopeless this morning. 

“I am thinking of changing my tac- 
tics and agreeing with you.” 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t! As long 
as you’re cantankerous and beautifully 
illogical, you’ll do as well as anyone 
else—and in fact a trifle better,” (this 
with supreme condescension) “‘to give 
my thoughts a general airing and brush- 
ing out, but if you’re going to take the 
flat, stale and unprofitable, just-so atti- 
tude, why let’s talk about new hats or 
something like that upon which it would 
be a crime to disagree.” 

I ignored his levity and continued: 

“In this case I usurp your platform, 
that is, in so far as I follow you. (We'll 
probably fall to quibbling presently so 
be patient.) But what you have just 
insinuated, was borne in on me strongly 
this morning. I was reading the criticism 
of a new play—two columns of ecstatic 
and laudatory slush. The actors, the 
scene-painter, the director, and pro- 
ducer all came in for deification, and the 
author in a teenty-weenty little para- 
graph all his own was commended for 
his ingenious plot and congratulated on 
the superb presentation of—what? His 
heart’s-blood, his soul-fiber, probably. 

“The moment that had seen the incep- 
tion, the dark hours of gestation, the 
birth-throes, the fears, the almost ma- 
ternal anxiety that had brooded over 
these new born creatures of his, agon- 
izing when they would not grow up 
right, sharing their sorrows and ambi- 
tions, triumphing with them and for 
them in the final adjustment of this little 
bit of human history he had made—all 
—all ignored. Do you know I smarted 
for him, though if he’s the real thing 
in creative geniuses he probably doesn’t 
care a rap and is hammering away on 
a new one. Still, I don’t go as far as 
you do; I want to see the Actor take 
his place right up under the shelter of 
the Author’s wings.” 

The Cynic saw his chance and took 
it. Wagging his long forefinger at me 
accusingly he produced the following: 

“Acting is an Art, but it’s the Baby 
Art.” 

“Word-slinger! Explain.” 


What is Acting 


“WELL, not only is it the only thing 
in which you can take a perfectly un- 
trained and inexperienced child and 
after a few weeks’ rehearsals have him 
acquit himself favorably, but it is the 
only art which is universally manifest, 
not only in all childhood but in the 
baby; and, as a matter of fact, in the 
adult. With the whole world on the 
stage, we each and everyone of us 
would manage to make a fairly good 
bluff at it, succeeding just in proportion 
to our powers of observation, imagina- 
tion, imitation, and visualization.” 

“How lovely,” I said, musingly, “to 
have it all worked out by a pattern on 
your nail; but while your theories look 
well, I’m not so sure that they are water- 
proof. Surely the germs of the Artist is 
also in the Child—” 

“That will ultimately become an 
artist, yes, although I still hold that you 
wont find any manifestations of music, 
poetry, or painting in the infant mind, 
while in every baby is the self-same stuff 
that actors are made of, and most of 
them are giving continuous demonstra- 
tions thereof steadily from their sixth 
month.” 

“Well, I have seen a baby that has 
not yet rounded out his first year of life 
tear and throw most temperamental 
hysterics whenever his bottle was a bit 
late or some one of his tyrannous orders 
had been neglected. Is that what you 
mean ?” - 

“Partly! There is something in the 
general human method of expression 
common to all, but I had reference to 
other manifestations. 

“Ever see a six-months-old watch you 
closely and in turn pat the table in imi- 
tation of your action, which he does 
not in the least understand? Ever notice 
the joy with which he realizes that he’s 
able to do something you do? Ever no- 
tice how quickly he gathers meanings 
from out your intonation and adapts 
them to his own use? 

“Why, there’s a little tyke around at 
our place whose mother calls him 
‘Sweetheart Baby,’ with a peculiar little 
musical inflection of a downward oc- 
tave followed by an upward octave. He 
makes no attempt at the words, but he’s 
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got a perfect reproduction of the tone 
and keeps this especial little caressing 
phrase for everything that he loves and 
admires. It may be his father or a bright 
bit of ribbon, the comfy feel of a full 
bottle between his chubby hands or a 
new toy, anything which pleases him he 
caresses with the notes which he has 
already learned mean love and tender- 
ness. Discriminating; hey? And mightily 
imitative in the little beggar?” 

I walked along for a time in silence, 
thinking my own thoughts. Then: 

“Say!” I said, suddenly laughing, 
“it’s all true, you know, all that!” 

“All what?’ he grunted a bit sus- 
picious. 

“All that about the baby—lI’ve been 
watching one, too.” 

His brows went up a bit quizzically. 

“Have you?” 


Babyhood Imitations 


“YES. A month ago he was initiated 
into the mysteries of the good old-fash- 
ioned game of pat-a-cake. It took him 
just ten minutes to learn that he could 
do the motion, and the rest of the day, 
perhaps, to associate the spoken word 
with the action. At any rate, the next 
morning he was ready to pat-a-cake 
with obliging docility whenever asked. 

“But you can’t guess how very hard 
the ‘roll-’em-and-roll-’em’ seemed unless 
you’ve ever watched the extremely 
awkward attempts of even a class of 
kindergarten children at any rotary 
movement of the hands. It floored him 
quite, and every time the perplexing 
business was reached he would retire 
into the discomfited attitude of a bored 
and somewhat sheepish spectator. 

“Yesterday, by accident, he hit upon it. 
He was delighted, excited, triumphant. 
He hailed everyone to come and play 
pat-a-cake ; he challenged even the milk- 
man and the ice-man to a game and 
you never say anything quite so funny 
as the industrious way in which those 
ridiculous fists of his doubled and rolled 
over and over each other. Do you know 
it occurred to me then that his joy was 
not due merely to the novelty of the 
acquisition but to the spiritual and men- 
tal satisfaction it gave him to link him- 
self closer to us by his little imitation? 
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“In his Baby mind he probably ~ 
thought : 

““T see no sense in this—but—well, 
they do it, and they seem to like it, and 
they smile approval and appreciation at 
ie ” 

“The stimulus of applause— 
polated the Cynic. 

“Whenever I favor them, so, of 
course, I’m only too delighted to 
oblige.’ ” 

“You’ve stolen my thunder,” grum- 
bled the Cynic. “You’re really in a 
beastly mood this morning, you’re so 
suspiciously docile. When you can’t get 
up an argument with a woman she’s 
either going to be seriously ill or she’s 
—” He had the grace to hesitate— | 

“Don’t!” I commanded. “Don’t say 
it! I am going straight home to send for 
the doctor. The alternative is really too 
dreadful!” 

And without further ado I left him 
to his disappointment. 

But unwittingly the Cynic has sug- 
gested a line of thought which has set 
me ‘pondering on the universal appeal 
of histrionism to youth, 

Even now, in the flat below me, a 
little boy is playing alone. Did I say 
alone? What blunders we grown-ups 
make! To be sure, he has no flesh and 
blood playmates, but his imaginary 
world must be a wonderful place, peo- 
pled as it is with kings and queens, 
brides and brigands, Indians and ladies 
in distress that come and go at his bid- 
ding. 

A moment ago I caught him mount- 
ing my stairs, pausing on each step, 
gesticulating and muttering most awe- 
somely. He was draped in a gorgeous 
kimono, which streamed out gallantly 
behind him. 

“What is it to-day, Dick?” I asked. 

His hesitation was but momentary. 

“T guess I’m a King to-day. Kings 
are greater than the mayor, aren’t 
they?” 

“They have 
times.” 

“That’s what I mean. I guess I’m a 
King all right.” 

I donated the silver paper from the 
cake of Sapolio I was unwrapping, and 
after a moment’s snipping and pasting, 
a glittering crown was added to the 
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King’s wardrobe. With splendid gesture 
he tossed the end of the kimono over 
one arm and stood in front of my glass 
to note the effect. It was really quite 
regal. Then, a smudge of dirt upon his 
kingly cheek, which before had not 
worried him a jot, drew down upon the 
face reflected in the mirror, a frown of 
judicial disapproval, and quite uncon- 
scious of my watchful eye he removed 
the offending blemish with the maternal 
sleeve. 

Dick was certainly “in the part,” as 
we say. Dirty faces might be natural 
to little boys, but they did not belong 
in the make-up of kings; and oblivious 
to everything but his Dream-World, 
with never a glance my way, he swept 
majestically down the stairs. Pretty 
soon I heard a great moving of chairs 
and tables, and I fancied that Dick was 
shifting the scenes for the next act. 

For Dick, “The world’s a stage,” and 
the whole long day too short for a per- 
formance; and most children at some 
time or other are like him. The love of 
dressing up, of pretending to be some- 
one else, of acting out some favorite 


story seems an integral part of child 
nature. 


How Little Girls Act 


ON THE steps across the street are 
three little girls. That is, they seem just 
little girls to work-a-day you and me, 
but as each little head is topped with 
a highly colored miraculous creation 
evolved from the sporting section of the 
evening paper, what they really are, 
Heaven only knows! 

The boy’s make-believe is of short 
duration and is usually more healthful 
than his sister’s, and he finally loses 
much of it in his larger outdoor activi- 
ties. The girl, as she passes through 
adolescence, frequently gratifies the in- 
stinct with many novels and much day- 
dreaming ; her greatest treat—a visit to 
the theatre. 

And there she catches the infection! 
Few girls escape it entirely—that long- 
ing to be an actress. It may be only the 
phase or fancy of a moment, the hobby 
of a season; still less, it is often the 
merest fleeting faint desire born of the 
potent spell of some wizard of the stage, 
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which, hardly realized, dies a natural 
death when the emotional stimulation 
of the scene has faded. But take it from 
me, who loves them all, that when a real 
girl tells you she has never for an in- 
stant thought it might be “Oh, so nice 
to be an actress,” she is either fibbing, 
has forgotten, or—is not a theatre-goer, 


The Amateur Club Outlet 


OF THE many whose pulses quicken 
at the thought, few ever attempt 
its realization, Some feed the yearning 
with extra matinée tickets, a term at 
the dramatic school, or membership in 
an amateur club. Others take tentative 
excursions into the world behind the 
footlights and—are disillusioned ; those 
among them braver and with more con- 
scious talents, stomach the rebuffs and 
heartaches and achieve—well, a. living, 
and alas! sometimes a lonely and dis- 
satisfied old age. A few have SUC- 
CESS written large across the page of 
endeavor; many more there are who 
drop out of the race and are lost sight 
of—no one knows why. To ask what 
becomes of all the stage-struck girls 
would almost be equal to the old query: 
“‘What becomes of all the pins?” 

The amateur club, provided it have 
a foundation of good taste in matters 
literary and dramatic, is the safest of 
all outlets for the young histrionic em 
thusiast. Here she may light a taper to 
Melpomene and worship at her shrine 
without fear of burning her fingers. 
What fine frenzies she may indulge in 
among her réles of cheese-cloth and cot- 
ton velvet ; especially if she be ambitious 
and her fancy turn to Shakespeare and 
the classics, (Have the after years held 
for me any such thrill as when at fif- 
teen I donned my first home-made doub- 
let and hose and frolicked through an 
Arden of potted palms and daises? Was 
ever praise so sweet as the plaudits of 
schoolmates and teachers? Are there 
any lines so dear as those well remem- 
bered ones? It was the Forest of Ar- 
den, indeed! Ah, the dreams one may 
have in the Forest of Arden.) 

The work is delightfully engrossing 
while it lasts, and leaves no bitter after- 
taste of failure. A few years hence, the 
cheese-cloth, and tarlatan, the flowers 
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and tinsel, will be relegated to the at- 
tic; or mother may be using Rosalind’s 
wedding gown for dust cloths, or Ti- 
tania’s fairy gauze to cover the chan- 
delier in summer. The girl, meanwhile, 
is married, or teaching, or out in the 
business world making her own stories 
and living her own dreams. 

But what about the ONE? The one 
boy or girl who from the first attempt, 
shows a certain intangible something 
about his work that raises it out of the 
amateur class ; who is more skilled, more 
quick to arise to an emergency, more 
earnest than his fellow players? What 
becomes of that one? 

Possibly he turns to the professional 
stage because he feels that here is work 
that he can do a little bit better than 
anything else; he must earn a living, 
and the remuneration is temptingly 
good. Of course he expects to be en- 
gaged from year to year. Bless the visi- 
onary youth! What does he know of 
broken contracts, of bad business, of 
companies closed with two weeks’ no- 
tice—or without any; of long periods 
of idleness during which he trudges 
from manager to agency, from author 
to producer and back again, while the 
mercury rises to the top of the ther- 
mometer and his heels stick in the soft 
asphalt; till his brain is addled and his 
soul rebels, and his dreams are of mead- 
ows sweet with clover and white roads 
winding to the sea. 

By this time he has seen his savings 
dwindle until he feels himself forced 
to cut down here and cut out there, 
things that before he vaguely supposed 
were the necessities of life. What mat- 
ter? Buttermilk and whole wheat bis- 
cuits may be had for a nickel—if he’s 
wise ; or coffee and sinkers—if he’s reck- 
less and courts dyspepsia. 

Ah! But what if the dreadful day 
should come when there would be— 
NO NICKEL! 

It would be asking too much to ex- 
pect him to look so far ahead. All he 
sees at present is the closed stage-door, 
the inflexible door-keeper, the polite but 
impervious box-office man.. How to get 
past these heartless officials and con- 
vince the powers that be that he pos- 
sesses the divine afflatus. 

How does he do it? 
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Getting Through the Stage Door 


OF COURSE, for the youth suffi- 
ciently fortunate to have influence at 
court, the first letter of introduction may 
throw wide the door for him to enter, 
For the girl with money, a season or 
two at a good dramatic school where 
talented pupils are usually taken care 
of, or a neat little bribe—agents are 
but human and many of them have their 
price—will launch her successfully. 

But what of the girl with no theatrical 
connections whatever, no money to 
waste, no time to lose, opposition at 
home, and amused tolerance from her 
acquaintances who sum it all up with an 
Pose she’s stage-struck ; thinks she can 
act !” 

My advice to her, if she be really sin- 
cere, is to summon all her courage and 
bravado, to put on the armor plate of 
self-assurance and self-confidence, for 
she is entering a profession where con- 
ceit is as necessary as grease-paint. And 
let her remember, when she turns dis- 
gustedly from the low-comedian who 
sprinkles his conversation with such 
choice morsels as “made the biggest 
hit of my life! My song’s a scream from 
start to finish! Come and see me bowl 
‘em over! Eh?” that this cheerful ego- 
ist was perhaps once modest and dif- 
fident as herself. 

Well, she has photographs taken, 
cards printed; she writes letters, seeks 
appointments, she dogs the agent who 
assures her that he will do something 
for her—and rarely does—since the un- 
tried beginner is after all the unknown 
quantity in the theatrical equation, and 
in the meantime cultivates everyone and 
everything that savors however remote- 
ly of the theatre ; and at last, when hope 
is almost gone, blunders in by merest 
chance just when some one happens to 
be needed immediately. 

It may be only an “extra” wanted to 
dress the stage; it may be the merest 
utility, one-line part in a stock-com- 
pany (whose doors are usually ajar to 
local talent) or some one needed to re- 
place a sick chorus-girl whose absence 
spoils the picture, and the dazed and 
panting applicant is led by devious ways 
to the empty stage, where a hurried in- 
troduction is gone through with. 
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She hears as in a dream: 

“This is our stage-manager, Mr. 
Blakely. Blakely, this is Miss—what did 
you say your name was? Oh yes, Cush- 
man. (Not Charlotte, is it?) Well, 
Blakely, Miss Cushman goes on to-night 
in Maisie’s place. Oh, you’d better shove 
that Congdon girl down and put this 
young lady on the end of the line. You 
dance, of course?” 

“Yes, sir—a little.” _ 

“Well, you'll have to watch the girl 
in front and do the best you can for 
to-night. Music rehearsal at ten to-mor- 
row, and I’ll get Miss Stacey to put you 
through the dances. That’s all. 7:15 
sharp, Miss Cushman, earlier if you 
can.” 

And as she makes her flurried, self- 
conscious little exit, the manager turns 
to Blakely to say: 

“Likely looking girl, that. Nice fig- 
ure, fine eyes. She'll do!” 

“Where’d you get her? Local?” 

“Yes, No experience, but she’ll learn.” 

Oh yes, she’ll learn! how she’ll learn! 
At present, she is rushing home, too 
excited to stand the inactivity of a car- 
ride. Besides, she must stop at the 
costumers and order some perfectly 
unnecessary make-up, and presently she 
bursts in upon a bewildered family, and 
fairly smothering the first person she 
meets, cries out: , 

“Oh, mother, mother, it’s come at 
last! I’ve got it! Hooray!” 

“Got what?” gasps her mother faint- 
ly. 
“An engagement at the Casino. Saw 
Mr. Kline and am to go on to-night.” 

“But how can you go on without 
rehearsal?” ventures her mother with 
visions of her daughter in the star part. 

“Oh, it’s only in the chorus, mother, 
But even then, I’m near crazy! I’ve 
got so much to do. Got to take a bath, 
shampoo my hair, and manicure my 
finger-nails, and—Oh, Bessie,” she grabs 
her younger sister impulsively, “wont 
you look up that fluffy skirt of mine 
and do it up for me? You know, the 
lacey one with the ruffles on it. I’m al- 
most sure you have to provide your 
own lingerie. I didn’t like to ask. No, 
mother, I haven’t had any lunch. Oh, 
don’t ask me to eat now. I couldn’t 
possibly swallow a mouthful. Well, you 
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might just beat up an egg and some 
lemon juice. I’m so afraid I’m getting 
hoarse.” 

Getting hoarse? Poor child, of course 
she’s getting hoarse—hoarse as a crow 
with nervous excitement. 


The Chorus-Girl’s Beginning 


AND so everyone turns in and helps 
Margaret. 

And in the dressing-room that night 
it is the same. In spite of the critical 
sizing-up which the new girl inevitably 
gets, this one is so naive, so frankly 
nervous and excited, that after a little 
good-humored winking and nudging, 
most of them lend a hand in getting 
Margie made up and dressed for the 
first act. 

And when at last she stands in the 
wings with the fair girl, her partner, 
awaiting for the entrance cue, the lump 
in her throat is so big that she can 
scarcely answer the little blonde’s sym- 
pathetic : 

“Is this your first engagement?” 

“Yes, I’m so nervous I can scarcely 
stand.” 

“I know—legs shaking to beat the 
band. Aint it fierce? Glue your knees 
together—‘United we stand, divided we 
fall.’” 

Margie laughs hysterically. 

“You’re awfully kind. You'll help me, 
wont you?” ; 

“Sure I will. Take it easy—don’t get 
rattled—do your steps small, so that if 
you make a big break it wont be noticed. 
There, that’s us—NOW! You’re all 
right—you look fine.” 

And so amid much kindly encourage- 
ment the evening passes somehow, and 
as Margie is making her final change 
one of the girls says confidently: 

“You wont be on the end-line long.” 

“Don’t you think so? Why not?” 
asks Margie, angling for a word of 
praise. 

She gets it, though it covers her 
with confusion and the girls laugh at 
her blushes. 

“Not with them legs and arms. I 
saw Mr. Blakely sizing you up. My! 
Aint she got the lovely hair? You ought 
to do it up high— nobody sees it down 
there on your neck.” 
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And at \ast, Margie, hot, tired—too 
tired to know that she’s hungry—is in 
her street-dress again and at the stage- 
door; and*there she finds her young 
brother who has been left behind to es- 
cort her home. For, of course, the fami- 
ly has turned out en masse to Margie’s 
début, and her mother has sat with her 
gentle face somewhat flushed and em- 
barrassed, and Bessie has tingled and 
dug her nails into her palms at every 
visible blunder, and only the kid has 
leaned back with an easy air of critical 
consideration. 

Now Margie greets him with an airy: 

“Hello, Billy, did you see the show?” 
and Billy, with provoking indifference 
says: 

“Yep! Got everything? We don’t 
want to turn back, you know. Mother’s 
got a dandy lunch home for us.” 

Not until they were getting out of 
the car does Margie venture to ask: 

“How did I do, Billy ?” 


‘ 
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“Well, you looked swell—but you're © 
sort of a dub when it comes to act- 
ing,” he replies, with the brutal frank- 
ness of his years and sex. 

But Margie is too happy to mind him, 
She’s not a bit tired now, and oh, was 
she ever so hungry before? It is very 
late when they go to bed and later still 
before Margie can relax the too taut 
nerves. Even then, she half wakes the 
sleepy Bessie to ask: 

“Did I have too much rouge on, Bess? 
The girls used an awful lot.” 

And the next morning, mother lets 
her sleep a little longer and has some- 
thing particularly nice for breakfast; 
and Margie starts off for rehearsal, her 
head held high. She is no longer afraid 
of the stage door-keeper, she no longer 
looks curiously at the girls clustered 
around the mail-box, but passes them 
with a friendly nod; for is she not one 
of them, does she not “belong,” is she 
not—at last—AN ACTRESS? 


Annoying the Players 


By ALFRED DOLLIVER ~ 








Actors have always been humorists, even the most sober of them. 
Perhaps, otherwise, they could not have succeeded in their work. They 
have always loved practical jokes, but naturally they prefer to be the 
player rather than the playee, as the following article illustrates, 








gy enact a role even in favorable 
circumstances is an accomplish- 
ment ; but to play a serious part be- 
fore an audience, each member of which 
constitutes himself a critic, when the 
mind is distracted from the main idea 
by some incident wholly extraneous to 
the subject, requires a double amount 
of energy and self-control. 

Little things are constantly happen- 
ing on the stage and in the audience, 
that annoy the actor and make it diffi- 


cult for him to give his best interpreta- 
tion to his lines, while sometimes they 
make him lose his balance completely, 
and some one or something has to come 
to his rescue before he can go on at all. 
You have seen an actress shaking 
with laughter, haven’t you, when there 
was, apparently, nothing to laugh at? 
There’s a reason, of course, and it 
usually is that the actor with whom she 
is playing has just said something with 
the express purpose of breaking up her 
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self-composure. Joe Weber, for in- 
stance, nearly causes a panic among the 
actors with whom he is playing, every 
once in a while, by deliberately telling 
them a funny story at the same time 
that he is going on with his part of the 
play. Sometimes he gets the entire cast 
into a roar of laughter, and then the 
orchestra has to come to the rescue and 
carry the attention of the audience with 
fragments of music until the players 
regain their composure. 


Actors that Play Jokes 


LOUIS JAMES is another who en- 
joys this sort of joking, because he just 
can’t help being a comedian—he was 
born that way—and no stage situation 
is too serious to prevent him from per- 
petrating a merry little jest, if the 
humor so happens to strike him. In 
fact, it is said in the profession, that 
the more tragic the situation, the more 
likely he is to descend from the sublime 
to the ridiculous by way of a practical 
joke. 

Miss Edythe Chapman, who, for 
several seasons was leading woman for 
Warde and James, says that those two 
dignified Shakespearean devotees were 
continually relieving the heaviness of 
the classic atmosphere by some ludicréus 
digression which the audience did not 
see. 

“One night, while we were playing 
‘Othello,’ with Mr. James as the dusky 
Moor and I as Desdemona,” said Miss 
Chapman to an interviewer, “Mr. 
James played a joke on me just at the 
moment of one of the most intense 
climaxes of the performance. I won- 
dered, after the scene, why it was that 
they wouldn’t lef me respond to the 
thunderous applause that followed, but 
when I reached my dressing-room and 
looked in the mirror, I discovered the 
reason instantly. For, during that part 
of the scene when Othello smothers 
Desdemona with a pillow, and then 
leans over her in the most impassioned 
repentance, Mr. James had wiped burnt 


cork from his face with oné finger, and’ 


had rubbed it across my upper lip and 
across my chin, until he had given me 
‘the fiercest kind of a black mustache 
curled up at the ends, and a little 
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goatee. No wonder they held me back! 
Just imagine the situation, if I had ap- 
peared before the audience in that 
make-up. But that is just like Louis 
James! He is always doing something 
of that kind.” 

The great Sara Bernhardt has very 
often put her company to a test in self- 
composure that is a harder strain than 
playing their réles, and this Madame 
Sara does by substituting lines of her 
own for the text, when she 1s playing in 
French, and of course in places where 
she thinks the audience do not under- 
stand the language. 

The writer happened a long time ago, 
to attend a performance of “Camille” 
when the great French woman was 
playing in a little town in the west. 
The acting of the tragedienne on this 
occasion was up to its usual high ar- 
tistic standard, but the words she used 
in the most emotional parts of the play 
had nothing to do with the text, In- 
stead, Madame Sara ran on in the most 
ridiculous kind of way, railing at every- 
thing in the town. She rattled along 
about the dreadful food at the hotel 
and scored its other unpleasant and in- 
convenient features, finally ending. her 
absurd harangue by asking her cast 
why such a town was ever put down on 
the map. Her acting, all of this time, 
was entirely in keeping with the serious 
role she was supposed to be playing, 
and the other players were having a 
continuous struggle to maintain their 
self-control. But the audience didn’t 
know the difference, and they applauded 
vociferously what they supposed was a 
highly artistic performance. 


When a Star is Off Duty 


ACTORS are often taken off their 
guard, and are placed in positions where 
their balance is kept only by the hardest 
kind of effort, when some friend in the 
profession who is not in the cast, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly appears on the 
scene. Dodging in that way is a trick 
which Nat Goodwin has played. 

He nearly upset a performance of 
“A Poor Relation,” once upon a time, 
and everybody enjoyed the joke except 
the late Sol Smith Russell, who was 
very much annoyed. 
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Just after the poor inventor—Mr. 
Russell—had put his little nephew in 
a barrel while he sewed up the little 
chap’s trousers, Nat Goodwin, who was 
playing at a theatre a block way, ap- 
peared on the scene in the costume of 
the character in which he was playing 
in his own show. 

“Look here, Sol,” said he, in all se- 
riousness, “give that boy’s pants back 
to him!” 

“Well, Nat,” answered Mr. Russell, 
“are you not out of your own baili- 
wick ?” 

Goodwin struck an attitude, gazed 
serenely about for a moment, and then 
strode out, saying in stentorian tones: 

“IT have a little acting to do on my 
own account, around the corner, and 
must be off.” 

At first, the audience was puzzled, 
but finally they realized what was hap- 
pening, and enjoyed the joke. 

George Cohan upset things one night 
in Pittsburgh by appearing in one 
of his own shows when he wasn’t ex- 
pected to be present. It happened just 
after his place in the cast of “Fifty 
Miles from Boston” had been assigned 
to Lawrence Wheat. Mr. Cohan was 
watching from the wings the way in 
which his successor was playing the 
stellar role, and just after Mr. Wheat 
and Edna Wallace Hopper had finished 
the song “Strolling on the Green,” the 
orchestra struck up the music that fol- 
lowed, and without any warning, Mr. 
Cohan bounced to the center of the 
stage, called out: “I am a dancing vil- 
lain,’ and began to execute his cus- 
tomary eccentric steps. The audience 
was highly amused, of course, and 
there was no harm done, as George 
Cohan can do whatever he wants to 
with his own shows. He can jump into 
them, or onto them, as the fancy takes 
him—such is the privilege of the actor- 
author-manager. 

Miss Mabel Hollins had an experi- 
ence on one occasion that nearly upset 
her equilibrium, though the audience 
enjoyed the incident immensely, and 
there were at least a few among them 
who thought she got just what she de- 
served. 

It happened several seasons ago, 
when Miss Hollins was playing the 
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part of Daisy, a milliner girl, in “His 
Honor the Mayor.” During the even- 
ing she sang a little song, the refrain 
of which was addressed to some one 
in the audience, while the words were 
an invitation to come and kiss her. 

Now it just happened that Frank 
Daniels was in the audience that even- 
ing, and Miss Hollins thought it would 
be a great joke to call attention to his 
presence by singing her saucy little 
ditty to him. But you can imagine 
Frank Daniels, can’t you, taking a 
dare? No one is keener for carrying 
along a bit of humorous business than 
the comedian himself, so up on the 
stage he climbed, and before the lady 
had time to scream for the stage-man- 
ager, her little invitation had been ac- 
cepted and a resounding smack went 
all over the house, 

For once Miss Hollins was taken 
aback, and there were no more verses 
sung to that tune, that night! 

This act, by the way, has been 
tabooed of late by many managers, for 
the singling out of some one in a prom- 
inent position in the theater for the 
purpose of embarrassing him for the 
amusement of the audience became so 
common a practice, that men who were 
in the habit of occupying the box-seats 
refused to buy them. This incurred a 
heavy loss at the box-office, hence the 
dictum. 


Some Tricks of the Audience 


THE mental equipoise of players is 
often disturbed by whisperings and 
other noises that reach the stage from 
across the footlights, and the audiences 
often forget that the acoustic proper- 
ties of the theatre are such that the 
actors can hear their little criticisms 
just as easily as they can hear the 
words of the players when spoken in a 
low tone of voice. Of course if these 
criticisms are complimentary, they do 
not cause much disturbance unless they 
are of an extremely ludicrous nature. 

“T always know as soon as I go on, 
just what the feminine verdict is con- 
cerning my gowns,” says Dorothy Don- 
nelly, “because there is a little murmur 
all over the house, and a swish-swish 
of voices, in case they approve. It al- 
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ways reminds me of the sea-shore, 
when the waves are washing gently on- 
to the beach—it is very much the same, 
and a very soothing sound in either 
case.” 

Players, too, are not only affected by 
audible and auricular disturbances, but 
they are keenly influenced by telepathic 
forces from across the footlights. This, 
of course, is only the natural result 
of their highly sensitized organisms. 
They are able to sense instantly a sym- 
pathetic audience, and with equal ease 
seem to be able to detect the presence 
of hostile listeners. 

“I would like the sensation of feeling 
that I had a sympathetic audience to 
whom I could entrust myself,” says 
Ethel Barrymore, “an audience which 
would always applaud at the right mo- 
ment, and never at the wrong time— 
always a disturbing incident—and one 
that would never send across the foot- 
lights all sorts of distracting rustlings, 
murmurings, and waves of mental re- 
sistance. It would be a pleasure to play 
before even a small audience of that 
kind.” 


Mary Jane’s Pa Says 


HENRY E. DIXEY, in speaking of 
the things that distract the player says: 

“The actor is dependent on every- 
body. If the weather happens to have 
taken a sudden drop from summer to 
winter, and everyone brings his little 
cough along with him to the theatre, 
the actor has to be annoyed during the 
whole evening by these constant little 
explosions that have a habit of knock- 
ing out the most vital word in a sen- 
tence. This happens so often that we 
are used to hearing some one whisper 
‘What was that? I didn’t get that,’ just 
after some one else has coughed. It 
can’t be helped, of course, in many 
cases, though in others it is possible to 
choke back the noise. People cough 
unconsciously, that is all. It is often as 
much of an embarrassment to them as 
it is unpleasant to others, only they do 
not realize it until it is too late. If 
people who go to the theatre with 
colds in the throat would determine be- 
forehand to control the hysterical per- 
formances of their various larynxes 
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they could save the actor and also the 
audience a good deal of annoyance. 
“The players, too, are dependent on 
each other, and if one becomes con- 
fused and forgets his or her lines, or 
in any way falls short of the require- 
ments, it has its effects on the other 
actors. Suppose, for instance, that the 
woman who is playing with me be- 
comes frightened, and asks me a ques- 
tion in so low a tone of voice that it 
is not audible in the audience. Then 
what is the result? When I answer her, 
the remark apparently does not fit into 
anything, and some one in the audience 
is sure to say, ‘What did he say that 
for?’ It makes me appear like a fool. 
“Even the slightest accident with the 
stage-settings. will sometimes spoil a 
whole performance,” continued Mr. 
Dixey. “Suppose, for instance, that I 
were a great actor. playing Hamlet, 
And imagine on the opening night, is 
making my appearance with my head 
thrown back after the manner of that 
actor, that a rug had happened to be 
so placed that I should stumble on it. 
“What would be the result? 
“There would be no Hamlet that 
night, for the audience titters!” 


Talking and Coughing 


TALKING in the audience is often 
most distracting to actors, and the late 
Richard Mansfield was on more than 
one occasion known to stop the per- 
formance until the disturbance ceased. 
Infants who sometimes decide, with- 
out warning, to give an exhibition. of 
their lung-power at a most inoppor- 
tune moment, are often most distress- 
ing to the players, particularly if the 
interruption happens to come at a seri- 
ous point in the play. The only re- 
markable phase of such annoyances is 
that the guardians of the youthful of- 
fenders so often insist upon remaining 
in the theatre until asked by the man- 
agement to leave. 

Joseph Kaufman had an odd experi- 
ence recently while playing in “Via 
Wireless” that shows how easily the 
actor-people are sometimes affected by 
unexpected disturbances. It was one of 
Mr. Kaufman’s duties in the play to 
stand for twenty minutes in the wire- 
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less room of a paint and canvas ocean- 
liner. But he was so affected by the 
_ waves of the stage-ocean that he be- 
came sea-sick at every performance. This 
happened, too, in the face of the fact 
that he had crossed the real ocean six 
times without ever having experienced 
mal de mer. 

The man with the uncontrollable 
laugh is another who often causes trou- 
ble for the actor, not to mention more 
or less distraction in the audience. 
You have heard him—the man who is so 
amused at the players that he forgets 
where he is and ha-ha’s in a voice that 
drowns out the whole cast and centers 
the attention of the entire audience on 
himself. He is a good-natured fellow, 
and you can’t help laughing at him— 
it is a practical example, as it were, of 
“laugh and the world laughs with you.” 
But it disturbs the actor, for he has lost 
the attention of his audience. Worse 
than that, he is constantly worried for 
fear the interruption will occur at fre- 
quent intervals, and very often it does. 
A peculiar feature of the man with 
the uncontrollable laugh is that it sel- 
dom seems to occur to him that he is 
in any way disturbing the performance. 
Occasionally, the gentlemanly usher re- 
quests him to leave the theatre. But 
this is more often for the benefit of 
the actors, than for the audience, many 
of whom are more entertained by the 
cause of the disturbance than they are 
by the play. There are a good many an- 
noyances in this world, but laughing too 
hard isn’t one of the worst of them. 


In a Hurry to Get Home 


ANOTHER thing that bothers the ac- 
tors—and this, by the way, is a disturb- 
ance that ought to be harped on until 
audiences cease to offend—is the habit 
that many women have of putting on 
their hats, nudging their husbands to 
prepare to leave so that they can get out 
before the rush, and otherwise causing 
a useless buzz and rustle all over the 
house, just about one minute before the 
curtain falls on the last act. It not only 
annoys the players, but it is a disturb- 
ance that sometimes—very often— 
spoils almost the entire performance for 
many of the members of the audience, 
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who, above all things, want to see the 
artistic ending of the play. 

It is doubtful if this nuisance will 
ever be entirely abated until managers 
take heroic action just as they did in 
the matter of the removal of women’s 
hats, However, Manager George W. 
Sammis, of the Brooklyn Grand Opera 
House has put in an opening wedge 
that may result in the final eradication 
of the evil. 

Upon the programs of his theatre he 
had the following notice attractively 
printed : 


SPECIAL 


[From Burton’s theatre program 
of May 25, 1849.] 

The regular frequenters of Burton's 
Theatre have desired the manager to 
state that the Fidgety Individuals who 
occasionally disturb the audience by ris- 
ing before the conclusion of the enter- 
tainments, pushing their way to the door, 
standing up to put on overcoats or 
shawls, are most earnestly requested to 
respect the feelings of those who wish 
to see the whole play in quiet. 

Every person has a right to go in or 
out of the theatre when he pleases, but 
the delay of one minute or so during an 
evening’s entertainment cannot be of seri- 
ous importance, when it is known that 
the patrons of the house consider the 
disturbance an annoyance; and the Man- 
ager very respectfully hints that it is 
most distressing to the Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen on the stage. 

NoTE—THIS MIGHT apply to present- 
day patrons. 


Some Stage Difficulties 


ANOTHER situation which often 
causes an actor to become nervous arises 
when he is playing in a theatre to which 
he is unaccustomed. Considering the an- 
noyances that are so easily possible, it 
is surprising that so many companies 
on tour are able to give smooth per- 
formances. In a familiar theatre, an ac 
tor is never worried about the detail 
that are left to others, but upon whicl 
he is so dependent. He knows, for in- 
stance, that every piece of furniture will 
be in its right place on the stage; that 
the properties will appear at the neces- 
sary instant, that the electrician will 
do his work to perfection, and that the 
spoi-light will be manipulated with 
skill. But when he is constanily playing 


















in theatres to which he is a stranger, he 
is never entirely relieved from anxiety as 
to whether or not the stage-carpenter, 
or possibly the stage-manager, is going 
to make a mistake of some kind that 
will seriously interfere with the smooth- 
ness of the performance, Then, too, the 
stage is of a different size from that 
to which he has been accustomed, and 
even the unfamiliar aspect of the audi- 
torium has something of a distracting 
effect. 

Apropos of misplaced stage-proper- 
ties, Julia Marlowe tells the following 
little incident : 

“In one of the scenes of ‘When 
Knighthood Was In Flower,’ you will 
remember that a maid fetches a letter 
which the willful Princess reads to the 
audience. 

“I always used real copy for this, 
and for that reason had never taken the 
trouble to commit the lines to memory. 
But one evening, through some mistake 
in the property-room, the wrong letter 
was handed to me. The contents of the 
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letter they had given me had nothing 
whatever to do with the Princess, and 
to save me I couldn’t think of a line 
of the original text. Of course I had 
to think of some way out of it, and 
that quickly. So I buried my face in 
my arms so the audience couldn’t see 
me laugh, and began to shake with 
sobs—apparently. 

“When I looked up, I turned to the 
maid and said: ‘I am blind with tears— 
you read the letter.’ But the poor girl 
was so frightened she couldn’t say a 
word, and so I added: ‘Of course you 
can’t read; you have never been taught. 
Call Lady Mary. She will read it.’ Then 
in an undertone I said: ‘Run to the 
property-room quick, and get the right 
letter! Then come back and say you 
can’t find Lady Mary.’ 

“No one in the audience heard what 
I said, and in a moment the maid re- 
turned with the information, and also 
with the letter which I thereupon read 
as if—I hope—nothing had hap- 
pened.” 


Photographing the Stars 


By GEORGE S. WOOD 








No man is a hero to his valet, runs an old saying. One wonders if an 
actress is a star to her photographer. Every little crotchet of the 
players is revealed in a photograph gallery. What the man that takes 
the pictures thinks of his subjects is told in this entertaining article. 








RTISTIC temperament, atmos- 
phere, lights and shades, environ- 
ment, enter so generally and es- 

sentially into the life and work of the 
player that it becomes almost the story 
of the individual to treat with any de- 
gree of accuracy. Another potent factor 
in stage-life is the phase which presents 
such an important aspect in the ac- 
quaintance of public and performer, the 


pictorial side, the illustration, the pre- 
sentment of the physical individual, to 
be studied and admired in pose, expres- 
sion, adornment. Ergo, the photographic 
studio is a vital element in the career 
of the actor and the actress. 

Probably no one in the world is 
better equipped for a study of the char- 
acteristics, peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, 
moods, exactions, of the individual be- 
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fore the camera, than that photographer 
whose art has brought him into close 
touch with the stars and lesser lights 
of the stage. Such a man’s necessary 
adaptability to these same peculiarities 
and in many instances imperious and 
insistent demands makes for his suc- 
cess, for he must yield, without yield- 
ing, suggest without offending, always 
achieving results that delight the most 
difficult to please and sweeping away 
lifelong antipathies for the camera. One 
of the most surprising features of this 
accomplishment of mutually desired 
ends is the theatrical photographer’s 
employment of the mirror at different 
angles about the camera and studio, giv- 
ins; the subject. every opportunity of 
joining with the camera in seeing each 
pose, detail and expression. Think what 
this must mean with some of the men 
and women we know. Possibly I used 
some of one expert’s own methods when 
I chaited with him over a pleasant din- 
ner recently, incidentally touching on 
some of the people he had worked with, 
obtaining his best results at a time they 
were unconscious that the camera was 
“on the job.” The side-lights on these 
people proved most interesting. 

Here are some of this expert’s ob- 
servations : 


One of the Best of Men 


ONE of the best subjects I have ever 
worked with was William H Crane. He 
knew my father in New England and 
we chatted along as we proceeded. It 
was meeting an old friend, genial, 
courteous, appreciative; the same per- 
sonality at home, in the studio, playing 
his part, or in his dressing-room, where 
he loves to smoke and read during idle 
moments. He is extremely versatile, not 
only as a subject for William H. Crane, 
but as a wonderful delineator. 

Mile. Daizie? A splendia subject, a 
wonderful poser, with marvelous en- 
durance, and can hold a difficult pose 
Icnger than anyone I have ever met. 
She appreciates her own ability, is quick 
to grasp a suggestion, and enjoys the 
work under the skylights. She is a sub- 
ject that makes the life of an artist 
pleasant, and never is she at a point of 
misunderstanding with the camera. 
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John Drew is a difficult and easy sub- ~ 
ject. He confesses to having no faith 
in photography, yet is very pliable along 
lines natural to him. Let him alone, find- 
ing the poses familiar to him, and he’s 
a fine subject. But attempt anything dif- 
ferent, anything new in attitude or pos- 
ture, and he becomes stiff, unnatural 
and unsatisfactory to himself, the cam- 
era and the artist. 

Marie Doro is one of the finest sub- 
jects ever captured by the sensitive 
camera plate. Ingenuous, unaffected, her 
wonderful eyes are surely the “windows 
of the soul,” for the swiftly changing 
sympathetic expressions are the physical 
portrayal of the thought. The range 
from pathos to gentle humor passes as 
plate after plate seeks preservation of 
the changing combinations of her en- 
thusiasm and artistic expression. Inno- 
cent admiration of herself before the 
mirror is one of her charms and in this 
and other characteristics she and Billie 
Burke aze much alike. 

It was unfortunate that Billie Burke 
should have visited the studio only on 
a rainy day, for the light was treach- 
erous and the camera did not secure the 
best results. But she was so girlish, her 
natural archness and happy tempera- 
ment were so bright and she was so 
patient and thoughtful that it seemed 
as if the studio were filled with sun- 
shine. 


Two Difficult Subjects 


BAILEY and Austin are enough to 
put any studio out of business. The very 
camera laughed at and with them and 
the artist and assistants and attaches 
could scarcely work. For they are one 
uproar of laughter every minute. When 
attempting to pose them for the camera 
you’d think they were playing to a 
packed house, cutting capers, and per- 
forming the most ludicrous antics. They 
appreciate each other so fully that it 
was a great lark every minute, and only 
by the most strenuous effort did we ob- 
tain a number of good plates. 

Grace Arnold, a sweet, fine young 
woman of artistic poise and expression, 
did not hesitate to express her dissatis- 
faction with the camera. She insisted 
that no photograph, excepting in a most 
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serious mood, had ever done her justice, 
as a smile was never reproduced natur- 
ally, the wrinkles about the eyes, which 
she has known all her life, not appearing 
in the picture. As she sat before the 
mirror and laughed heartily at some 
pleasantry, her attention was called to 
the fact that when she laughed the 
wrinkles came so generously that they 
practically closed her eyes tight shut! 
No wonder she had found fault until 
the truth became known to her. 

Burton Holmes is a loyal subject of 
the camera. Unlike nearly everyone 
familiar with the technical side of 
photography, he is of the greatest as- 
sistance and not the least difficult to 
handle when you have won his confi- 
dence. A matter of detail, he knows 
exactly what he desires to reach and 
realizes the exactions of the camera 
and how to meet them. 


Miss Adams a Delight 


MAUDE ADAMS is a delight to the 
artist. Simple, pliable, unaffected, true 
to self, she is the same womanly woman 
on or off the stage, playing a part or 
posing for a picture. She is one of the 
few actresses I have ever known who 
was not in a hurry, and her amused 
enthusiasm and evident desire to con- 
form to every suggestion makes her a 
rare type of visitor to the studio, 

In Oliver Doud Byron one finds an- 
other splendid incentive to endeavor. 
Indefatigable in effort and with won- 
derful endurance, she poses with dra- 
matic ingenuity and finds the desired 
pose and expression of any suggestion. 
Delightful in conversation, brilliant in 
repartee, appreciative of the work about 
him, he proves a welcome and fruitful 
subject and gives the camera its best 
opportunities. 

Lois Ewell is a good subject and her 
environment constitutes much in the 
pleasure she takes in her work. She is 
very dramatic in all her posing, suscep- 
tible to every influence in artistic sug- 
gestion, and has a splendid command of 
the arrangement of draperies, which 
means so much in a stage-picture, be- 
fore the camera, or in effective reposes. 
She has a light temperament that must 
be appealed to in securing the best re- 
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sults and is directly and favorably af- 
fected by the harmonious surroundings 
of the studio, 


One of the Difficult Ones 


ANOTHER one of those subjects 
who gets absolutely away from himself 
when an unfamiliar pose is sought is 
Jack Barrymore. Nervous, pliable sub- 
ject, he is not inclined to take the 
camera seriously, yet as Jong as he re- 
tains his natural mannerisms and atti- 
tudes, is not so very difficult to photo- 
graph. But you might-as well let him 
have his own way and keep the safety- 
valve on tight, for he’s the sort that 
might ruffle the feelings of a sensitive 
person by jokes and comments that run 
close to the sarcastic vein. 

An exact opposite in this sense is Ma- 
bel Barrison, an amusing composite of 
the soubrette, the ingenue, and the emo- 
tional. She is friendly enough with the 
camera and the artist, but is inclined 
to the serious and is particularly fond 
of striking melodramatic poses. Her 
shadings are inclined to the heavy rather 
than the light, as her emphasis is im- 
pressed on the less frivolous expres- 
sion and pose. 

What a grand character is Harrison 
Bennett, who is hale and hearty, one 
to make friends without the slightest 
effort, and as an impressionist and adept 
at make-up has no equals I have ever 
met. His resemblance to Paul Plan- 
cgon, in characteristics and tempera- 
ment is almost startling, and there is 
an operatic phrase in each subject and 
pose. 


Mme. Kalich a Revelation 


WITHOUT drawing any uncompli- 
mentary comparison, Madame Kalich 
is the most wonderful subject that has 
ever entered my life. You speak in 
whispers, you feel your heart beat, you 
absorb the pathos which is delineated 
in the smile of sadness that grows out 
of a knowledge of life. Her physical 
work is absolutely the subject of men- 
tal influence and expression. She pos- 
sesses the highest intellectual concep- 
tion of the art in photography and 
elevates it from the mechanical to the 
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sublime. This wonderful woman, in 
the studio, is an influence, an inspira- 
tion, a revelation of the artist in the 
individual. 

Getting away from the player for a 
minute, I want to pay my respects to 
one of the most welcome couples a 
studio could ever receive, Manager 
George W. Lederer and his charming 
wife, known professionally as Reine 
Davies. Mr. Lederer is a prize subject 
for the artist, for he fairly exudes 
originality, ideas, suggestions, clever 
flashes that come in the most friendly 
spirit and prove extremely valuable in 
development. As a creative genius he 
has no equal, and this is employed in 
securing results that are most strik- 
ing and unique, without surrendering 
the slightest degree of artistic detail or 
execution. Miss Davis is,\a charming 
subject, assuming the most beautiful 
of many girlish characters, and the 
prettiest hand-poseur I have met. She 
has wonderfully eloquent hand-expres- 
sion and makes splendid yet almost un- 
conscious use of this gift in all her ar- 
tistic poses. 

There is no more splendid example 
of the knowledge of detail and the ad- 
vantages of dramatic climax in pose, 
mental and physical, than Henry Mil- 
ler. Directing his own efforts, resent- 
ting courteously any attempt to divert 
from his particular and intelligent pur- 
pose, he proceeds to develop his own 
pose, then appealing to the artist in the 
simplest way for intimate treatment of 
proportion and composition. An in- 
tellectual subject, supplied with unusual 
physical advantages and dramatic capa- 
bilities, he might be described from the 
viewpoint of the camera. 

Another woman who is particularly 
good at hand-posing is May Buckley, 
jovial, patient, possessing a keen sense 
of humor and giving the studio the 
most earnest degree of codperation. 
Her hands are strong, almost mannish, 
but extremely graceful and adding 
greatly to the artistic character of the 
picture. 


Incorrigible Richard 


THERE may be more difficult sub- 
jects in the world than Richard Carle, 
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but I’ve no curiosity to hunt them up. 
One is enough. Inimitable and unaf- 
fected, Carle insists that the whole pho- 
tographic business is a bore and an in- 
fliction for one like him, who can never 


be portrayed to the credit of any cam-* 


era, Or any artist, or any studio in the 
world. His axiom that it is better to 
pay two dollars to the theatre than five 
dollars to the doctor seems to guide his 
every moment, and he proposes to have 
some fun and the laugh on someone 
whether any pictures are or are not 
taken. He is very appreciative of the 
work being done by the artist and cam- 
era to improve his appearance, but pro- 
ceeds on the theory that you cannot 
achieve the impossible and has lots of 
fun over it. But, his personality ad- 
vertises his vocation most agreeably, and 
the camera worked a number of sur- 
prises on him that were decidedly ac- 
ceptable all around. 


One of the Cohans 


A LADY from the tips of her shoes 
to the end of the long Paradise plume 
in her rakish hat, Josephine Cohan pre- 
sents to the unemotional eye of the 
camera a happy combination of girlish 
simplicity and natural capability. With 
absolutely no idea of her own impor- 
tance in front of that same cold camera, 
she is graceful, quick to assume an ar- 
tistic and natural position, and follows 
out any reasonable suggestion as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Losing his identity or personality in 
an assumed role, Richard Bennett 
proves a veritable child in innocent, 
plastic ingenuousness in the hands of 
the artist. There is no doubt of his 
transfer of thought and individuality 
to the particular character, and it is 
almost canny to observe this condition 
that narrowly, if not absolutely, ap- 
proaches self-hypnotism. He makes an 
excellent subject, but the responsibility 
resting on the artist and the camera is 
heavy, for he has surrendered himself 
without reservation. 

Things move with cyclonic rapidity 
when Trixie Friganza visits the studio. 
She has wonderful expression, the 
liveliest sense of humor, a jolly impres- 
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sion of the pathetic side of photography, . 
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and works like a steam-engine. She de- 
preciates herself as a subject and is in- 
clined to yield to the artist to a certain 
limit. But her range of expression is 
marvelous and the artist fairly revels in 
plates until she decides she has been at 
it long enough and she’s going to leave. 
All the arguments, persuasion, cajoling, 
in the world couldn’t change her mind 
and go she does, laughing heartily with 
her departure. 


. 


A Difficult One 


THERE are few lights, principally 
shades, in the personality of Arnold 
Daly, who knows what he wants and is 
fully in earnest in all that he does. He 
is vigorous, intense, resents advice or 
interference, and will leave the studio 
before yielding a wish. He is a hard 
subject, moves rapidly, insists on his 
own poses, and will do just so much and 
no more. 

For painstaking care and a concep- 
tion of what he seeks, commend me to 
Otis Skinner. He is a clean-cut gentle- 
man, whose artistic idea should be left 
unmolested, and he possesses a person- 
ality that yields readily to the Van Dyke 
effects in photography and has a high 
regard for the possibilities of the cam- 
era and the efforts of the artist. His 
suggestions on general lines are most 
valuable. 

One of the best natural poseurs I 
have ever known, extremely versatile 
and yielding readily to the camera, is 
Lotta Faust, She is particularly at home 
in the long, slim gowns and has a happy 
faculty for indicating’ her modest pref- 
erences and then giving the artist every 
help in securing the best results. 


Of Merry Widow Fame 


ONE of the most agreeable subjects 
in a studio is George Damarel, who is 
an energetic, quick worker, knows the 
best there is in him as a subject and by 
proceeding in an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic manner, enlists the best ideas 
of the artist and eliminates any possi- 
bilities of antagonism that could arise 
when dealing with obstinacy and the 
determination to dominate. There lat- 
ter characteristics are the most difficult 
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things with which an artist and the cam- 
era have to contend. 

Amelia Gardner is without exception 
a most satisfactory subject. Stately, 
womanly, and possessing strong per- 
sonality, she wins every one by her 
frank candor and is so well posed and 
self-possessed, that it would be a poor 
artist who could not secure splendid 
results with her, She is quick to per- 
ceive the advantages of the finer degrees 
and details, and readily adapts herself 
to suggestion for any particular object 
sought. 

One feels that the world is better 
for such men as Walter Hampden. He 
is an artist, a scholar and intellectual 
giant, extremely temperamental, with 
serious mental treatment of any sub- 
ject, and he inspires in the artist the 
most careful, conscientious and expert 
endeavor. He is one of those subjects 
who brings out the most delicate and 
effective achievements of photography 
and stimulates the belief that every 
picture is a work of art. 


Delightful Elsie Janis 


NO ONE has a quicker, a more 
adaptable conception of an artistic and 
natural pose than Elsie Janis. To sug- 
gest a thought to her is to accomplish 
your success, for she is intelligent, yet 
girlish, and she makes an excellent sub- 
ject for almost innumerable poses and 
expressions. 

Motive is the intelligence that pre- 
dominates in the life of Walker White- 
side, and it is the atmosphere of the 
clean minded individual that absorbs 
every expression and every pose. Actu- 
ated by self-thought on every subject, 
he enters the realm of photography as 
well equipped as in his stage or daily 
life, and it is reflected in the material 
which proves so fruitful for the cam- 
era. His delightful presence acts as a 
stimulant on the studio and all its ele- 
ments and makes for the highest work- 
manship in photographic art. 

Bessie McCoy is a wonder. Possess- 
ing no faith in her own ability until it 
is shown to her,-she is a joyous subject 
for the camera, securing some of its 
best results. I was able through her 
ability and codperation to secure some 
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of the most novel and striking effects 
that have been found in modern pho- 
tography. 

With a keen understanding of the 
subject at hand, Wm. Morris proves 
amenable to practical suggestion and 
provides a good subject, although he 
is not particular about the sartorial ad- 
vantages and must be guarded against 
himself in this direction to secure the 
results. 

One of the most intelligent subjects 
among the women of the stage I have 
ever worked - with is Ffolliett Paget. 
In her forceful manner, fine tempera- 
ment, and keen observance, coupled 
with dramatic dignity and full com- 
mand of herself, she suggests many ar- 
tistic poses and suggestions for the finest 


work of the camera. Keenly sensitive’ 


to the humorous side of the work, she 
is a magnificent detailist in lines and 
postures and knows every fold and 
curve of gowns and draperies. 

Inexhaustive in resources of delinea- 
tion, Henry Dixey impresses me as one 
of the most wonderful subjects that 
ever faced a camera. The control of the 
muscles of the face gives him unlimited 
scope of expression, and his intelligent 
understanding of every subject lends an 
additional charm to his personality. A 
good story is returned promptly by him 
with interest, and his visit to the studio 
is in the nature of a treat instead of 
many moments of anxious responsi- 
bility. 

A ready appeal to every artistic sense 
is made by Fritzi Scheff. Her presence 
is to the artist and camera as a success- 
ful chord to a musician, and there is 
such an abundance of harmony, versa- 
tility, daintiness, and graceful hand- 
ling of herself that the best work of the 
camera is easily reached. Brimful of ap- 
preciation of the artistic in photogravhy 
her enthusiastic coGperation gives every 
opportunity and stimulates every en- 


ergy. 


Francis Wilson a Joy 


A JOY, a joke forever, irrepressible 
and effervescent metaphorically, setting 
every one by the ears with his subtle 
humor, Francis Wilson makes a splen- 
did study, for he has the artistic percep- 
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tions of the intellectual student and the 
fine appreciation and sense of codp- 
eration of one who really understands 
the intricate demands and wonderful | 
achievements of the camera. At times it 
seems almost impossible to expect 
anything of him in his bubbling humor 
and high spirits, yet suddenly he yields, 
and in a moment the artist finds himself 
in possession of some of the best ma- 
terial he has ever attained. 

Mabel Taliaferro is a bunch of dy- 
namic force and proves a natural sub- 
ject. Energetic and delightful in her 
personality, she possesses a_ girlish 
strength and powers of perception that 
lend readily to the best efforts of the 
camera, and her quick and ingenious 
mind suggests many artistic and ad- 
vantageous poses, 

One of the harder working intelli- 
gent and genial subjects is Frank Mou- 
lan, courteous and pleasant, bubbling 
with good humor and readily pliable. 
He is quick to interrupt any thought in 
or behind a pose, and his self-command 
aids admirably in the work in hand. 

There is a dash of charm and enjoy- 
ment in the work of Fannie Ward that 
suggests the French woman alive with 
artistic appreciation and sympathy and 
intelligently developing to the fullest 
degree the most salient features of 
any and every pose. She is a strong 
poseur, enduring, patient and enjoying 
the work, and brings out the best in the 
artist and the camera by her willing 
pliability and appreciation of effort. 

A self-conscientious appeal is made 
by Jane Oaker. She leans to the <xs- 
thetic rather than the practical ir ser 
poses, which are practically an expres- 
sion of her thoughts, and her individu- 
ality suggests many poses along the 
same key with different harmonies. She 
makes a fine subject for artistic study, 
and in her patient, earnest way easily 
enlists the efforts of the artis.. 

There is not a crude line in the en- 
tire scheme of Donald Robertson. The 
atmosphere about him is the atmosphere 
of refinement, finish, intellectual force. 
His delightful personality is coupled 
with a clear understanding of every de- 
tail and his appreciation of that ar- 
tistic achievement gives the artist every 
encouragement. 
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Miss Anglin a Delight 


THE widest range of the artist and 
the camera are called into play by Mar- 
garet Anglin, one of the most conscien- 
tious, capable, and keenly observant 
subjects imaginable. Her knowledge of 
every detail of expression, pose, ar- 
rangement of draperies, and poise makes 
her a splendid subject and gives oppor- 
tunity for many different types, styles, 
and striking ideas. 

The strongest side of photography is 
appealed to by Theodore Roberts, who 
is great for striking effective and bold, 
vigorous results. He has a fine power 
of concentration, and the motive and 
movement and his very personality and 
temperament suggest many effective 
poses and some excellent results. He 
enters heartily and fully into the spirit 
of the occasion, giving every assistance, 
codperating to the best possible degree, 
and there is nothing that he over- 
looks. 

Charlotte Walker makes a fine sub- 
ject, particularly in her artistic concep- 
tion of the work, for she is strong, sen- 
sitive to motive, temperamental to a 
degree that yields absolutely to any pose 
suggested, and she is pliable and sym- 
pathetic. A fine woman, she is fine 
material for the artist and the camera 
and excellent results are invariable. 

Chrystal Herne and Christie McDon- 
ald are quite similar in their character- 
istics and personality, particularly in the 
studio. Philosophical, conscientious, tak- 
ing an interest in the work, with un- 
limited patience and giving readily to 
the treatment of thought suggested they 
each provide the most acceptable ma- 
terial for the studio, for the camera and 
the artists are confident of the results. 

No grass grows, nor is there any 
slumbering or dreaming when May Rob- 
son is in the studio. She is the happy, 
quick worker who understands the ad- 
vantage of every detail and pose, is 
energetic and indefatigable, dominates 
not only her own personal efforts, but 
practically the entire studio and its at- 


mosphere. Activity is the word every 
moment, and she has been posed and 
been pictured three score of times in 
the period it takes the average woman to 
get through half-a-dozen poses. 


So on Through the List 


I MIGHT go on indefinitely, speak- 
ing of the girlish nature and vinsome 
way of Olive Wyndham, who is so 
amenable to anything artistic in sug- 
gestion, and painstaking in every ef- 
fort; of Annabelle Whitford, who is a 
wealth of physical opportunity for the 
camera and the artist ; of Frank Worth- 
ing, a most intelligent subject, impetu- 
ous yet self-minded; of dear old Annie 
Yeomans, whose motherly, old fash- 
ioned ways captured us all and who 
posed for some of the most natural and 
life-like pictures I have ever seen; of 
Mabel Hite, her affectionate nature 
brimming over in her eagerness to please 
and her natural humor and love of mimi- 
cry, taking in the attachés of the studio 
yet proving some splendid material in 
artistic posing; of Grace Van Studdi- 
ford, who knows the camera well and 
is a splendid subject for innumerable 
studies, and so on through an almost 
interminable list of people who provide 
most interesting studies of the natural 
and artificial sides of humanity to be 
seen nowhere else but in a studio. 

As a matter of fact, the demands of 
the camera are greater than the artist 
can make at times, for there is some- 
thing there which must be recognized 
and is inexorable. It is well enough to 
depend on the retoucher for elimina- 
tion of blemishes and irregular lines, 
but it is unfair to blame some things 
on the camera which are not the fault 
of the reproductive plates. It is differ- 
ent for people to see themselves ex- 
actly as others see them, hence there 
is a denial at times of the very work 
of the unprejudiced camera when you 
have been looking at your image in the 
mirror and know just exactly what is 
to be reproduced. 
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Mary Jane Herself 


By GRETCHEN HARTMAN 


_ Little Gretchen Hartman, who shared the honors with Henry E, Dixey 
in “Mary Jane's Pa,” hasn't been spoiled at all by her years on the stage. 
She is a charming little miss, with a pleasing personality that is just as 
much in evidence in private conversation as on the stage. Miss Gretchen 
not only is a good little actress, but she thinks for herself and is able to 
put her thoughts into excellent English—and on paper. The following ar- 
ticle is reproduced almost exactly as Gretchen composed it, a stenographer 
taking down the words as the little actress spoke them: 


CALL myself an American, although I suppose I really am Swedish. 
I am Swedish by birth, but I have lived such a long time in America, 
and I think American thoughts most of the time, and I know I must be 

American. 

I went on the stage when I was a little bit of a girl. That was in 
Chicago a good many years ago. I made my first appearance at the 
Bush Temple Theatre—the stock theatre on the North Side. That wasn’t 
long after the Bush Temple was built. 

My very first act was to sing a song. I always have been singing. 
It seems I’ve been singing ever since I was born; anyway I’ve been singing 
just as long as I can remember. The stock company was playing “Thelma” 
that week and I was to have a part. The manager thought it would be best 
for me to sing between the acts before my regular appearance, so I could 
get used to the audience and wouldn’t be afraid. 

Mr. Thompson was the musical director and he explained to me that 
he would play the introduction before the first verse of the song and that I 
must wait until the introduction was over before beginning. 

I was a little bit scared when I went out in front of all those people ; 
it looked like there were so many of them, and the house was so big, and 
the back looked so far away. But I felt better when the music started, 
and when Mr. Thompson gave me the sign that the introduction was 
over, I started and sang the first verse without a bit of trouble. 

Just as soon as the verse was finished I started on the second. I wasn’t 
thinking about the audience then, but just about the song. It didn’t sound 
right though, and Mr. Thompson whispered “‘sh-sh-sh” to me as loud as 
he dared. I didn’t know just what was the matter, and I couldn’t see why 
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| _ with him, and I expect I looked as if I wanted to ask him that question. 


By this time everybody was laughing and applauding, but I didn’t 
know why. Then Mr. Thompson started to laugh and called out to me: 

“You're an artist.” 

He stopped playing, and I couldn’t think of anything else to do so I 
just threw a kiss to the audience and ran off the stage. I ran to the stage- 
director. I was a little bit afraid then, and I expect I was crying some 
when I told him: 

“I’m sorry, but you know Mr. Thompson didn’t say he was going to 
play the introduction to the second verse, too.” 

He was a very good stage-director, because he wouldn’t let me cry, 
but just said ; 

“If you do as well as that every night, you go on and do it your way.” 

But I didn’t do it that way again. The next night I was looking for 
the introduction and Mr. Thompson and I didn’t have any more trouble. 


ee 


I appeared lots of times at the Bush. You see, we didn’t live very far 
away, and they wanted a child quite often, and I liked to go there because 
it was such fun. My mother went with me every time, of course. She does 
that now. She goes all over the country with me. 

Sometimes, between the acts at the Bush Temple, I used to sell photo- 
graphs of myself. That was a chance to make a little extra money, and we 
needed all we could make. One night I remember I sold so many—I think 
it was four hundred—at a quarter apiece. 

There are a lot of Swedish people living on the North Side in 
Chicago, and they like to go to the stock theatres, and, of course, all those 
who went to the Bush Temple knew my people were Swedish. I expect 
that was the reason why they bought so many of my pictures. 

I remember one night, while I was selling pictures in the audience, a 
Swede lifted my blond wig to see if I was really a blond. When he saw I 
was a brunette, he turned to the man next to him and said, “You win.” 
They had been betting on it. 

After I had been playing at the Bush for some time we went to New 
York, and I was given a place at the Majestic Theatre in that city. We 
lived on Fifty-ninth Street. 

It was at the Majestic that I played Little Eyolf in Ibsen’s play of 
the same name. It was a very sad play, but I liked the part. Eyolf is a lame 
boy who is very unhappy because his mother is jealous of him; she thinks 
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his father loves him more than he does her. Eyolf follows an old rat woman 
away, down to the river, and because he thinks he can make his mother 
and father happy again if he is out of the way, he falls into the water. 

Of course I know Mr. Ibsen was a great man, but I don’t think he 
was right to make his story that way. Maybe some boys do think such 
thoughts, but that isn’t the right way to think. He ought to know he never 
would make people happy by drowning himself. 

I believe that is the only time that “Eyolf” has been played in the 
United States, and I am the only one who has played the part in this 
country. 

It used to seem so funny that while I was playing Eyolf, a boy’s part, 
I was rehearsing for Eva in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a girl’s part. That was 
to be a great big production. We spent a lot of time rehearsing it, and a 
lot of money, but it wasn’t much of a success. It was more of a failure 
than anything. It only played two weeks. I guess, maybe the people of 
New York were tired of Uncle Tom and Little Eva. I don’t care so very 
much for Eva. She’s too much of a goody-goody girl. I like good girls, of 
course, but I don’t want them to be too good to live. 

At that time I had a dog that I was very fond of. We called him 
“Heinze” after the fifty-seven varieties. I don’t remember who gave him 
that name, but I expect he deserved it. He was almost that many kinds of 
dog. One day, when we were rehearsing for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” I took 
“Heinze” with me. He wasn’t a very good dog. He just kept sniffing 
around, looking at me and whining, and then barking for joy whenever he 
would find me. He almost broke up the rehearsal and they made me take 
him home. . 

I used to skate from home to the theatre to rehearsals, and would pull 
“Heinze” along back of me. I don’t suppose he liked it all the time, but 
when I got started he soon found out it was safer to come along with me. 
I would leave him at the door of the-theatre while I went in to rehearsal. 
I never kept watch on “Heinze,” but he was a pretty wise doggie, and I 
expect while I was rehearsing he used to go back and take the little trips 
he wanted to take while I was dragging him to the theatre. 


st SF 


Stage children are lots of fun to play with. You see, they make believe 
so much on the stage that it isn’t any trouble for them to have all sorts of 
things when they are really playing. I used to play a great deal with 
Frances Abbot in Philadelphia. She was playing in vaudeville then, and 
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we were always playing together when we were not playing apart—on the 
stage. I was littler then, and we had hundreds of paper dolls and dozens 
of other dollies. Of course I’m older and bigger now, and I don’t play with 
dolls quite as much, but I still like them. 

Frances and I made houses for our dolls out of strawberry boxes. 
They were fine houses, too. We would paste wall-paper all over them, 
and then get all sorts of furniture for them, telephones and sewing- 
machines and lamps and stoves and tables and dishes and chairs and beds 
and—oh, just everything that ought to be in a real house. 

You see, when stage-children play together they always know just 
what to say. Other children have to stop and ask, “What will I say now?” 
or, “What’s next?” 

Of course when Frances and I built our strawberry town we always 
knew what to say and do, or we would make up something that would fit. 
I suppose we could do that because we sometimes had to think up some- 
thing real quick while we were on the stage and our mothers were not 
handy to help us out. It would never, never do for an actress to run to 
the side entrance, when she forgets her words, and ask her mother to tell 


her what to say. 
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I think Mary Jane is the best part I ever played. She is so satisfying. 
She isn’t just a doll, like Little Eva, and she isn’t unhappy and sad all the 
time, and things come out right for her, and she knows all the time that 
things will come out right. I never feel like I have to make any excuses 
for Mary Jane. 








ee 


Of course I want to be a great actress, and I hope I will be. When 
Mary Jane wears out I would like a few seasons in a musical comedy. I 
never have played in a musical comedy, but I know I would like it. I know 
how to sing, and love it, and I can dance a little bit—a few steps. I don’t 
do regular dancing, but I could learn, I suppose, if I was willing to 
practice enough. 

I have learned so many good things, and met so many kind and good 
people since I have been on the stage. I really don’t see why they make 
such a fuss over having children on the stage. It never hurts them any. 
Anyway, I don’t believe it has me. 









































My Lost Soul Mate 





By ANNA SPENCER-JONES 








The following short story touches the edge of the Great Mystery in 
a fresh and novel fashion. After reading it, one is prompted to test 
the powers of the psychic to discover if even more may not be 
added to the sum of human knowledge of the so-called supernatural. 













I 


O students and devotees of the oc- 
cult and supernatural, this faith- 
ful account of a strange adventure 

will appeal, primarily because it is true 
and also because of some unique points 
which may prove of interesting study. 
I shall tell a plain tale, merely stating 
the facts, offering no comments nor solu- 
tions of my own, and letting my readers 
draw their own conclusions. 

Picture New York City in the latter 
part of September; golden days and 
pleasant nights prevailing; the Broad- 
way theatres, one after the other, awak- 
ing from their summer lethargy and 
flashing out, here and there, brilliant 
electric-signs announcing the opening 
of new productions. Such was the city 
at the time my story opens. 

_ Only the season before, I had climbed 
from the obscurity of “understudies” 
and minor réles to the “stellar” height 
of “leading lady” in a second rate pro- 
duction; but the play itself was medi- 
ocre, and as my part was utterly un- 
suited to me I could not make a success 
of it. My manager, however, had con- 
fidence enough in my ability to give me 
another chance and, at the time of which 
I write, I was about to be starred in 
a new and promising play. It was clev- 
erly written, of “gripping” interest, and 
I delighted in the part, which fitted me 
like a glove. And how I worked over 
it! Morning, noon, and night found me 
studying, planning, rehearsing; and 
when I slept “it was but to dream” of 
myself in the part. 
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One fine afternoon, after a fatiguing 
morning rehearsal, I was strolling down 
Fourth Avenue for a little much needed 
exercise, when I became interested in 
some old brass displayed in the window 
of one of the numerous antique shops 
in that section—antique brass then be- 
ing my “hobby.” As I adjusted my eye- 
glasses for better vision (being a little 
near-sighted) I found that the clip had 
become so loose that I was compelled 
to hold them in place while I inspected 
the wares in the window. This soon be- 
came tiresome so, remembering an op- 
tical sign I had seen some. distance 
back, I determined to return there and 
have my glasses repaired at once. 

Upon reaching the shop, however, I 
hesitated. Its dingy windows and paint 
looked anything but inviting and I 
doubted if I should receive satisfactory 
service in such a place, but driven by the 
moment’s need, I finally lifted the latch 
and walked in. 


I was unprepared for the well ordered, 
even rich, appearance of the interior, 
The highly polished hardwood floor of 
the stock-room was ornamented with 
Oriental rugs of great value, and on 
either side were mahogany mounted 
glass cases containing optical supplies 
of all kinds. Farther on, through a 
broad, open archway, there was a sort 
of waiting-room, handsomely carpeted, 
with easy chairs and here and there a 
palm or fern. A farther space to the 
rear of this room was curtained off by 
hangings of a rich heavy material which 
I did not recognize. 
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As no one was in sight, I walked 
down the length of the stock-room click- 
ing my heels against the hard floor to 
attract attention, and was just enter- 
ing the little reception-room when the 
curtains in the rear parted, and one.of 
the handsomest men I had ever seen 
stood in relief against the dark space 
behind him. His form was tall and 
manly, but his face was not of a sensu- 
ous type of beauty (one would think 
of such a face as “beautiful” rather than 
“handsome”’). It struck me at once that 
I had never seen a head so nearly re- 
sembling Hoffman’s “Christ.”” He wore 
a Van Dyke beard and his hair, in 
brown, silky abundance, waved back 
from a broad, clear brow. His eyes 
were large, blue, and heavily fringed. 

For a moment he did not move, but 
stood with his head thrown back, gaz- 
ing at me with a peculiar expression 
which I could not fathom, but which 
seemed to become intensified each sec- 
ond. His eyes held mine like a magnet. 
I tried to look away, to speak, but I 
could do neither! Wild thoughts of 
hypnotism were flashing through my 
mind when he dropped the curtains 
and came quickly forward. 

“T am Dr. Liederkranz,” he said. 
“What can I do for you, madame?” 

His voice, with its slightly foreign 
accent, was low and musical, but his 
manner was so politely businesslike and 
matter-of-fact, I decided that the scene 
of a moment previous was a figment of 
my own imagination. This was quite 
possible, I thought, for with overwork 
and anxiety as to the success of my new 
play, I was becoming unstrung and 
nervous. I noticed that my hand shook 
as I held out my glasses. 

“They have been very loose for some 
time,” I explained, “Perhaps I need a 
new clip?” 

As he examined the glasses, I noticed 
for the first time the dingy shabbiness of 
his dress. “Just like the outside of his 
shop,” I thought, “An eccentric per- 
son, this!” 

“No,” he said at last, in his foreign 
way, which I will not attempt to repro- 
duce. “No. You need only one little 
screw here and the clip is all right, but 
as you wear your glasses so seldom, why 
do you not use a lorgnette?” 
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“Oh, sometimes I wear them for hours 
on the streets,” I replied, “and it would 
be too tiresome to —” I stopped 
short, struck by the singularity of his 
remark. What could he know of how 
seldom I wore my glasses? Was I in the 
presence of a new Sherlock Holmes? 

“Ah, yes,” he agreed, quickly. “It 
would be a — what do you call it 
— an inconvenience. But sit here. In 
a few moments, I bring back your 
glasses,” and he vanished into the dark 
space behind the curtains. 

Being very tired, I sank back into 
the soft leather of my chair and closed 
my eyes. How strangely quiet it was! 
Why were there no people? Did he have 
no help in the place? And where were 
all the customers? Suddenly, I felt as 
if someone were gazing at me. I looked 
up quickly and saw a face between the 
curtains—a dark, sinister face with the 
aquiline nose and high cheek bones of 
an Egyptian. It vanished instantly and 
Dr. Liederkranz reappeared. 

“T am very sorry, madame,” he said, 
apologetically, “but in tightening the 
nose-piece one of the lenses was 
broken. It is a prescription glass, but 
if you have your prescription with you, 
we may be able to replace it without de- 
lay. If not, perhaps you will walk back 
into the operating-room, where I will 
test your eyes and we will then see if 
I have your glass in stock.” 

It was highly improbable that*I would 
carry my prescription about with me and 
I knew perfectly well that the broken 
bits of a lense like mine could be 
matched without prescription or test. 
So this was a ruse to get me into the 
operating-room, which evidently lay 
back of the hangings where I had seen 
the Face. What was the “method” in 
this “madness,” I wondered. Curiosity 
not being the least of my feminine traits, 
and not lacking in courage, I determined 
to follow Dr. Liederkranz and see the 
end of this adventure. 


My guide dropped the hangings be- 
hind us. Coming from the light, I could 
not at first distinguish anything ex- 
cept that we stood in a long, high- 
pitched room, perfectly dark save for 
a sort of bull’s-eye lamp which was 
attached to a revolving stand at the 
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further end of the room. Near this light 

stood a _high-backed, richly-carved 
chair. The doctor motioned me to be 
seated and I sank into it while he 
busied himself arranging screens of al- 
phabets in front of me at various dis- 
tances. Then, with a number of lenses, 
he went through the usual routine of 
eye-testing, talking on indifferent sub- 
jects the while. 

“You are not a New York girl, are 
you?” he presently asked, quite respect- 
fully. 

“No,” I replied, “I am from the 
South. But how did you know?” 

His lips parted in a gentle smile. 

“Ah, there are many ways that I 
know,” he said. 

Suddenly putting aside the lenses, he 
sat down directly in front of me and 
turned the light so that it fell full upon 
my face. Then, placing a finger under 
my chin he lifted my head. 

“Let me see your eyes,” he said. 

I looked into his, which were shin- 
‘ing like stars out of the darkness, and 
again I felt myself unable to move or 
to look away. All my faculties seemed 
chained to his will. 

“Have no fear, my child,” he said in 
his low, caressing voice, “No harm shall 
come to you here.” 

Obediently my heart ceased its fright- 
ened throbbing, my tense muscles re- 
laxed, and I felt no desire to resist when 
he softly took my two hands in his. 

“Oh, die susse Auge!” he exclaimed 
in German. “Oh. the sweet eyes! The 
perfect lips! The warm, golden hair! 
So you have come at last. Ah, I have 
waited so long for you! Totthu said 
you would come. Out of the South— 
as he said—you have come. But so late, 
beloved! Ach, Gott, is it too late?” 

I saw a spasm cross his face as he 
buried it in his hands, and my heart 
was strangely wrung at sight of his 
grief. Inexplicable anguish filled my 
soul and my fate seemed to hang, with 
his, upon the answer to that question. 

“Why,” I asked, leaning forward, 
breathless, “should it be ‘too late?” 

“Because, madame,’ a woman’s voice 
cut the darkness like a blade, “he is 
married.” 

The speaker stepped into the circle of 
light, her full red lips coiled into a sar- 
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castic smile ; her teeth flashed white and 
her black eyes gleamed evilly. Her ~ 
features and complexion proclaimed her 
nationality. She was Spanish; and as 
one met the treacherous gleam in her 
eyes, one looked instinctively for an an- 
swering gleam from a stilletto in her 
hand. 

I still leaned forward, dumb, fas- 
cinated. Dr. Liederkranz raised his head. 
A new and more poignant anguish con- 
vulsed his gentle face and, as he looked 
at her, the most hopeless expression I 
have ever seen in human eyes settled in 
his. She saw it, and laughed aloud. The 
memory of that laugh chills me to this 
day. She hated him, and he endured 
her as a cross. How had this strange 
union ever been consummated, I won- 
dered ! 


“So she has come at last—your 
‘Soul’s Mate!’” derided the woman. 
“At last the Egyptian’s prophecy has 
been fulfilled. Eh? Oh, you see I know 
all about it! You have thought me blind 
and deaf, but perhaps I, too, have a 
friendly devil to penetrate mysteries 
for me! 

“But as for you, madame,” she con- 
tinued, turning to me, “you need linger 
here no longer. This man is my husband, 
and —” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted, regain- 
ing command of myself, “I have no de- 
sire to remain longer in this place of 
mysteries. If you will return my broken 
glasses, Dr. Liederkranz, I will take 
them elsewhere.” 

I arose, as did the doctor. 

“Broken glasses!” sneeredthe woman. 

“What do you mean?” I demanded, 
indignantly, drawing myself up. 

“I mean, madame, that they lied to 
you. Your glasses were never broken.” 

I looked at Dr. Liederkranz. His fine 
head was bent, but his attitude bespoke 
unutterable sadness—not guilt. My 
heart warmed to him in a pity out of all 
proportion to my understanding of his 
woe. 

“Dr. Liederkranz,” I said gently, 
“will you kindly explain—” 

“T will explain,” cut in the Spaniard. 
“This man—Heinrich Liederkranz — is 
a fool, madame,—a dreamer of dreams 
that come true—too late.” She shot a 
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malicious look at him. “His ‘Heart’s 
Friend,’ as he calls hita, is an Egyptian 
named Totthu—a pair of fools, madame, 
as you will admit when I tell you that 
untold wealth lies at their command and 
yet they live here like hermits, keeping 
this shop (God, alone, knows why, for 
no one ever returns the second time 
and no one glimpsing Totthu’s face 
ever ventures in at all) and I—Do I 
look like the wife of a multi-million- 
aire?” 

She glanced down, scornfully, at the 
coarse, black gown she wore. 

“But he had to marry me! He has a 
passionate nature—the fool—and—” 

She stopped short and started back 
from the face of the Egyptian, which 
was suddenly thrust into hers. His 
strong, even teeth gleamed in the light 
as he snarled a few sentences in a for- 
eign tongue. Her eyes opened wide with 
fear and she put up her arm as if to 
ward off a blow. He uttered one short 
word. She reeled to the farther wall 
and sank in a heap on the floor, support- 
ing her body with one hand and staring 
at us with the eyes of a cowed, fright- 
ened child. 

With his eyes still fixed on her face, 
Totthu was about to speak again when 
Dr. Liederkranz stepped forward and 
laid a kindly restraining hand on his 
arm. : 
“Totthu,” he said “remember —” 

The Egyptian turned slowly. His 
sinister expression grew almost tender 
as he looked into the Christ-face of the 
man beside him. He put one hand on 
the doctor’s shoulder and said something 
in German, all of which I did not catch, 
but I heard the words: 

“Ah, thou poor Heinrich, I do re- 
member that the woman is thy wife.” 


I, being overcome by these strange 
occurrences, had sunk again into the 
high-backed chair under the light and 
now the Egyptian approached and bent 
his black, beady eyes upon me. I re- 
turned his gaze, spell-bound, but his 
glance was not unkindly and I marveled 
that, in such a situation, I felt no 
fear. 

“Ah, Heinrich,” he said, still speak- 
ing in German, “She is beautiful, thy 
Marcia”—So they knew my name!— 
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“And she is good. Oh, hadst thou but 
been faithful, Heinrich! Hadst thou 
but waited, as I bade thee! But the 
Spaniard seduced thee, and now—” 

A groan burst from the doctor’s 
breast. 

“IT have sinned, Totthu!” he cried, 
“but I suffer! How I suffer!” 

“Do not despair,” replied the Egyp- 
tian, “All may yet be well. I will again 
consult the stars.” 

Then he turned to me and spoke in 
very good English: 

“Go now. You are tired. For days 
and nights you have worked hard and 
slept little. But from this night a dream- 
less sleep shall attend your couch and 
each day shall be a delight. Success will 
come to you. In a few weeks, the world 
will be at your feet. Say to her only ‘Auf 
wiedersehen, Heinrich, for you will 
meet again.” 

With a sudden gesture, he passed his 
right hand across my brow and face and 
was gone as abruptly as he had come. 

I arose. 

Dr. Liederkranz pressed my hands 
in farewell, but hope lay in his eyes. 

“Did you hear?’ he breathed. “We 
shall meet again—soon. Auf Wiederseh- 
en, then, my child. Sei Gutes Muths!” 

With my hand on the curtains, I 
paused and looked back. The doctor was 
gazing after me, his striking face and 
figure bathed in the light of the bull’s- 
eye. The woman against the wall was 
just stirring as one awaking from a 
trance. I dropped the hangings and 
hastened out into the sunlight. 


II 


I went through my rehearsal that 
night as one in a dream. But upon go- 
ing to bed, instead of tossing nervously 
about as heretofore, I fell immediately 
into a deep, restful sleep from which 
I did not awake until far into the morn- 
ing. I sprang out of bed, feeling re- 
freshed as I had not done for many days, 
and every thing I did was a joy. I rev- 
eled in my bath and toilet and ate a 
simple breakfast with incredible relish. 
The “life abundant” surging within me 
demanded motion as an outlet and, feel- 
ing that could not sit still in a 
crowded car, I walked the score of 
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blocks to the theatre as if on wings. 
Never had I felt such exhilaration. 
Never before had I realized what a joy 
it was just to be alive! I had persuaded 
myself that the doctor and his Span- 
ish wife, the Egyptian and his strange 
benefaction, were but dreams—crea- 
tures of my overwrought fancy. But, 
with my physical and mental condition 
changed, in a night, from chaos and dis- 
cord to absolute poise and harmony, I 
was fain to believe Totthu a reality and 
return thanks for the priceless gift 
which he, in some mysterious way, had 
bestowed upon me. 

And then the beautiful face of Hein- 
rich Liederkranz arose before me and, 
as I mentally reviewed each glance of 
his, each handclasp—so gentle, yet so 
full of a convincing passion—I was 
thrilled with delightful anticipation at 
thought of our meeting which Totthu 
had predicted. 

But I had no time for sentimental 
dreaming. It lacked only a few days to 
the 30th, when my play was to open, and 
we hardly gave ourselves time to eat 
between rehearsals. Of course, all new 
plays are experiments and “first nights” 
are sometimes ordeals for even the sea- 
soned actor, and it was natural, there- 
fore, that I should feel a deal of trepida- 
tion. But rehearsals went forward 
swimmingly. All the parts were well 
taken, my hero being particularly good, 
and I believe, too, that they were all 
fond of me and determined to give me 
the best support possible. Also, my 
press-agent was getting in some unique 
and excellent work and on the evening 
of the 30th reports came back to my 
dressing-room that the house was 
packed and the S. R. O. sign up. 

“Good!” I thought. “Now for the ef- 
fort of my life!” 

Behind the scenes, awaiting my. cue, 
I was excited but not frightened—as 
yet. What I would do when face to face 
with that vast, critical audience remained 
to be seen. 


As I was comparatively unknown to 
Broadway and had no previous success 
to make me a favorite, I was surprised 
and encouraged by the applause which 
greeted my entrance. It was led by some- 
one in the lower left-hand box. I glanced 
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that way and—almost stopped short in 
my part. It was Dr. Liederkranz and 
Totthu! The doctor’s beauty was great- 
ly enhanced by evening-dress, and the 
Egyptian, similarly attired, presented 
an attractive, though very un-Ameri- 
can appearance. He was looking at me 
with an expression which reminded me 
of Dr. Liederkranz when he had said, 
“Let me see your eyes.” 

Fortunately, the lines which I was 
speaking required some show of hesi- 
tation. For an instant, Totthu’s eyes 
held mine and, instantly, I felt new life 
and power fused into my being. My 
blood ran through my veins like wine, 
but my brain was clear as a bell and I 
threw myself into the part, body and 
soul, acting as I never expect to act 
again—though I have done some good 
things since. 

Applause rippled through the first act, 
after which there were many curtain- 
calls ; through the second and third acts, 
it came in roars, and at the final fall of 
the curtain there was an ovation such 
as I had not hoped for in my wildest 
dreams. As Totthu had declared it would 
be, the world—for is not New York 
the actor’s “world” ?—was “at my feet.” 
Success had come at last! 

Afterward, in my dressing-room, - 
among many messages of congratula- 
tion, there was this note from Hein- 
rich (for so I now thought of him) : 

We were planning a celebration for 
you, but The Woman is watching and 

might cause trouble. But soon—soon I 


shall see you, Beloved, and then we shall 
know what will be the end. 


The end? And what would be the end, 
I wondered! What part in my life, if 
any, would be filled by this dear stranger 
to whom, it seemed, I had been com- 
ing, coming through the years! 


ITI 


One night after the theatre I was al- 
most ready to go home when a note was 
brought back to me: 


For Heaven’s sake, come quickly, I am 
waiting outside. 


LIEDERKRANZ. 
As I took Heinrich’s arm, I felt his 
body shake as with an ague. 
“What is the matter?’ I asked when 














we had taken a cab and were driving 
towards Fourth Avenue, 

“Totthu has been watching the stars,” 
he replied, in a choking voice, “and he 
fears—the worst. We must have you 
at once. You do not mind?” 

There was a time when it would have 
seemed absurd to me—a strong, intél- 
ligent man swayed by a belief in such 
agencies—but now there was no ques- 
tion in my mind. I accepted what he 
told me with a faith as implicit as his 
own, and as I answered his question 
in the negative, I began to tremble, in- 
fected by his excitement. 

We spoke no more until alighting at 
his shop; then Heinrich said: 

“You must not be frightened at any- 
thing. Totthu will put you to sleep, but 
you will soon awaken. Try to remember 
what you see in your trance, so that you 
can repeat it to us clearly afterwards.” 

The front of the shop was dark. Hein- 
rich took out his key and opened the 
door. It fell to behind us and, taking 
my hand, he led me swiftly down the 
stock-room, over the carpeted space, 
and into what I had learned to think 
of as the “dark room” beyond. The 
high-backed chair was still there under 
the bull’s-eye, but this time I was placed 
in a low reclining chair away from the 
light. 

“Be brave!” whispered Heinrich, as 
Totthu appeared—I could not tell 
whence. 

The Egyptian’s face was grave almost 
to sadness. Without greeting, he bade 
me remove my hat, place myself in as 
comfortable a position as possible, and 
close my eyes—all of which I felt im- 
pelled to do without question. 


The place was quiet as the grave. I 
knew that Totthu was standing above 
me and, presently, feeling his gaze 
through my closed lids, I tried to lift 
them, but they were fast. My limbs, too, 
were like lead and I felt myself sink- 
ing—sinking. Strange, weird images 
passed in throngs before me, cloudy and 
indistinct. Then my brain cleared and I 
found myself sitting at the low, open 
window of an old country residence. I 
was looking across the broad piazza 
down a long, winding driveway which 
served as an approach to the house, and 
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I seemed to be expecting someone or 
something. 

Soon I saw a strange procession com- 
ing up the drive. There were four 
hearses; each of the first three was 
black, drawn by a white horse, and at 
the head of each horse walked a figure 
draped in black. The fourth hearse was 
white, drawn by a black horse, and no 
figure walked at its head. 

As they drew nearer, what was my 
horror to see that the first figure was 
Heinrich. His hearse stopped in front 
of my window and he looked up at 
me. 

“Are you coming?” he asked, mourn- 
fully. 

I shook my head and he passed out 
of sight. 

As the next figure approached, I 
recognized the Spanish woman. 

“Are you coming!” she shrieked, with 
pale lips. 

I shook my head, and the third 
hearse approached. Totthu, the Egyp- 
tian, walked at its head. 

“Are you coming?” 

His piercing eyes drew mine and held 
them as of old. I felt myself suffocat- 
ing and unable to signal a negative. 
With a fearful effort I shook my head 
and instantly, all was blank. 

I awoke to find the Doctor and Tot- 
thu chafing my hands. I was in a cold 
perspiration and my breath was coming 
in gasps. 

Heinrich lifted my head against his 
shoulder and gave me something to 
drink—some liqueur, I think. 

“Ah, thou poor child!” he exclaimed, 
“There—there. Rest. Do not talk yet.” 

I closed my eyes and they waited, 
kneeling silently beside me. Presently 
I sat up, feeling stronger, and in a fever 
to unburden myself of the fearful vision 
which haunted me. 

“And dost thou feel all well again?” 
asked Heinrich, anxiously. 

“Yes—yes,” I replied, “And I must 
tell you what I have seen.” 

There, in the dead of night, in that 
strange, weird room, my recital sounded 
gruesome enough. And never will I for- 
get the look on those two faces as I 
ended! On Heinrich’s, horror and woe 
struggled for the mastery. On the Egyp- 
tian’s, there was a fierce acceptance of 
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Fate. He arose and smote his breast 
with a despairing gesture. 

“We are doomed, Heinrich!” he 
cried, ‘‘We, and the Spaniard. But she,” 
pointing to me, “will be saved. Ah, my 
poor, Heinrich, what a price for your 
sin! 

Heinrich suddenly arose and drew me 
up into his arms. He was weeping. I 
felt his hot tears upon my face as he 
pressed my cheek to his and rained 
burning kisses upon my lips. 

“Ah, Liebchen!” 

His voice shook, piteously, and it 
seemed as if a lump arose in my throat. 

“T must take you home now and say 
‘Farewell!’ Ah, God, that it should 
be so now that I have found you! My 
punishment is greater than I can bear. 
My little love! My little love!” 

I returned his kisses and clung to 
him, sobbing wildly, for his grief was 
heartbreaking. 

Totthu had vanished. 

“But, perhaps, my friend,” I said, 
hopefully, as we parted at my door, 
“perhaps it may not be so bad as you 
think. I was overworked and excited 
and the vision may have been distorted 
in consequence.” 

“God grant that it may be so,” he 
said, a gleam of hope lighting his face 
as he kissed me good-by. 


Some days later, as I was rushing 
to catch an elevated train, I was just 
stepping on the platform of the third 
car when I noticed three familiar figures 
going in ahead of me. 

For an instant I paused, startled, for 
they were Heinrich, Totthu, and the 
Spanish woman. 

“Are you coming!’ shouted the 
guard, impatiently, trying to close the 
gate. 

The words of my vision! 

They pierced me to the brain like an 
arrow. 
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I flung back the gate and rushed off 
the train. Three white faces stared at 
me from the car-wiidows as it pulled 
out. 

I watched it, fascinated, as it gath- 
ered speed and elattered down the 
track, feeling instinctively the shadow 
of impending evil. 

Ah—h-h! There was a sudden crash, 
a splitting of timber, and the train was 
wrecked before my eyes. The third 
car, seeming to spring on end, crashed 
over the rail and into the street below. 
I rushed down the stairs and made my 
way to the scene of disaster. Ah God! 
What sights and what sounds! Franti- 
cally, I fought my way through the 
crowd which had quickly gathered. 
From my wild manner I was supposed 
to have relatives on board and the people 
made way for me. 

Long—long I stood, watching. At 
last, they were taken out and placed side 
by side, Heinrich, the Spaniard, and 
Totthu—dead ! 

Dazedly I turned my back on the place 
and took a car to my hotel. 

“Tt is a dream,” I insisted to myself. 
“Such things do not happen. I shall 
awaken presently.” 

Once in my room, my feverish fingers 
sought a certain little drawer in my 
escritoire where, in my “dream,” I had 
placed the note which Dr. Liederkranz 
had sent to my dressing-room on the 
night of my débit. 

Of course I should find no such note 
now, I argued. 

To satisfy myself, I drew the drawer 
out quickly— 

There it lay—Heinrich’s little mes- 
sage—small and white and real, re- 
proaching me for my unbelief. It lies 
before me to-day as I write and, even 
now, tears spring to my eyes as I read 
the superscription and remember the 
gentle personality of my lost “Soul 
Mate.” 
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City By The Sea.” 





THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM’S dramatic critic deserted Broadway 
on a midsummer afternoon and fared him forth to “The Magic 
at he discovered there is set forth in the 


following article—characteristic of the author and also of “Coney.” 








IGGS and Brown and I sat in the 
library of the Friars’ Club on the 
afternoon of the fifth of July, and 

bemoaned our joint and several lots. 

“Our lot,” said Biggs, “and ‘the 
house of too much trouble’ that stands 
in the center of it.” 

“Tf ever,” quoth Brown, “the Brown 
calendar takes the place of the Grego- 
rian, there will be no fifth of July, or 
second of January, or twenty-sixth of 
December.” 

“I’ve got to find some amusement to 
write about for THe Green Book,” 
I observed. “If it weren’t for that I’d 
go home to bed. I wonder if there is 
anything exciting in the universe.” 

Biggs had picked up an old file of 
magazines. 

“Listen!” he exclaimed, and began 
reading: 

“A great city, the denizens of which 
have no object beyond appealing to the 
eyes and ears and palates of visitors—a 
city of lights and shades and colors, of 
music and strange cries and the shuffling 
of a multitude of feet, of innocent diver- 
sions and elemental pastimes. It is the 
glorification of the pinny-pinny-poppy 
show and the apotheosis of the summer 
park that used to be run by enterprising 
street-railway corporations. Most of the 
folk who go there have only a few hours 
out of every week in which to get their 
share of the joy of living, and, naturally, 
the sport they enjoy in that space must 
be the triple extract of concentrated, 
double-distilled good time.” 


“Tt sounds awakening, at all events,” 
commented Brown, and so we went to 
Coney Island. 


We subwayed to Flatbush Avenue, 
and elevated the rest of the distance. 
There are more routes to Coney 
than there are roads leading to Rome. 
I’ve journeyed thither—meaning Coney, 
not Rome—dozens and scores of times, 
and I don’t recollect ever having gone 
twice through the same landscape. Not 
that the approach matters, all the meth- 
ods of travel being quite equally slow 
and uncomfortable. Everybody in town 
selects your particular route and hour 
of starting, and every car clatters 
across Long Island looking like a suc- 
cessful piece of sticky fly-paper with 
wheels and a trolley. Our train was an 
express, loaded to the gunwales with 
men and women, babies and bundles, 
and there is no question that if we had 
been so unlucky as to choose a local 
our journey would have made the won- 
derings of the Flying Dutchman seem 
like a pleasant little after-dinner excur- 
sion. The express stopped every forty 
seconds, and remained stationary while 
the babies and the bundles were dis- 
entangled and disembarked. When we 
reached our destination we found our- 
selves in a railed enclosure, and each of 


_us had to pay five cents to leave the 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit. It would have 
been cheap at ten times the price. 
Biggs and Brown and I breathed ex- 
pectant sighs of delight. Here was Co- 
ney—the greatest play-ground in the 
world, the home of the carnival spirit, 
the place to enjoy the “triple extract 
of concentrated, double-distilled good 
time.” Even now we could hear the 
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wheezing of hurdy-gurdys, the crash of 
brass bands, the cries of the fakirs. We 
could sniff the blended perfume of 
frankfurters and pop-corn and beer. 
None of us had visited Coney within 
a twelvemonth; who could tell what 
‘surprises, what new and astonishing de- 
lights awaited us? We sallied forth like 
so many Christopher Columbuses, 
beaming upon the “barkers” who 
swarmed about us. 

Biggs and Brown were already in the 
hands of an affable gentleman who had 
promised them a merry-widow hat 
every time they tumbled over all the 
pins in his bowling alley. I stood alone 
on the sidewalk, and a red-faced man 
invited me to “come in and jhave your 
picture taken in a group.” It was un- 
kind. I have never been noted for slim- 
ness, but I should like it to be distinctly 
understood that I am no group. 

In due time the other Columbuses 
came out of the bowling alley. Biggs 
had a merry-widow hat, and Brown had 
a crushed forefinger, but neither of 
them seemed entirely happy. 

“Coney Island is unique,” said Biggs. 
“It is the toy-shop of New York. This 
noise and confusion, this riot and mer- 
ry-making is all a part of its allurement. 
Coney Island without it wouldn’t be 
Coney Island. Still there are moments 
—only moments, of course—when the 
place does seem—ahem—just a trifle 
sordid.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Brown. 
“Whole bookfuls of magazine articles 
have been written about the delights of 
Coney. A quarter of a million tired 
people come down every Saturday and 
Sunday, finding antidote for overwork 
in the strenuous pleasures—” 

“This crowd doesn’t strike me as be- 
ing very strenuous,” interrupted Biggs. 

To tell the truth, it hadn’t struck me 
that way, either. The throng—and it 
wasn’t a great throng—seemed rather 
listless. Its manner expressed, more 
plainly than words: 

“Gee, aint it tough! We got to enjoy 
ourselves !” 

“Mental indigestion!” observed 
Brown. “Too much good time yester- 
day. This is the fifth of July!” 

Just inside the gates of Luna Park 
we came upon a new device—a plat- 
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form divided into narrow strips, which 
alternately moved forward and back- 
ward. Several adventurous pedestrians 
had mounted the machine, and started 
across, only to find their feet striking 
out persistently in opposite longitudinal 
directions. The discovery seemed to 
amuse the pedestrians a good deal, and 
the onlookers a good deal more. 

“There’s the carnival spirit for you!” 
quoth Brown. “Think how sore one of 
those fellows would be if he stumbled 
upon a bit of sidewalk that did that— 
say at Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way. He’d write indignant letters to The 
Times, and, ten to one, he’d sue the city 
for damages.” 

Luna Park was the same old Luna. 
Too much the same, if anything, for we 
heard dozens of people protesting: 

“Let’s not go in there. We saw that 
last year.” 

The Tickler and the Virginia Reel 
were in operation, as a twelvemonth 
ago, their stout tubs bumping and re- 
volving as they slid down the polished 
inclines, but most of the passengers had 
evidently been there before. They knew 
just what to expect, and when to expect 
it, and they screamed on schedule time 
rather than from surprise and pleasure. 
The Chutes were being shot, too, as of 
yore; the Skaler was inviting you to 
sacrifice the seat of your trousers to its 
barn-door delights ; the Scenic Railway 
and the Mountain Torrent were being 
traveled by gravity trains more or less 
crowded, and the Prairie Belle was be- 
ing burned to the water’s edge punctual- 
ly every twenty minutes. We had ex- 
perienced all these joys, and they didn’t 
appeal to us. 

The Witching Waves was different. 
This contrivance is said to be the most 
successful “ride” on the Island, and I 
can readily believe it. You sit in a little 
go-cart, mounted on castors, and steer 
yourself over a floor that rises and falls 
in such a way as to propel your car at 
a moderate rate of speed. I don’t at- 
tempt to explain the fascination of this 
device, but it is fascinating. 

“T wonder,” said Brown, reluctantly, 
“if the climax hasn’t been reached in 
amusements for summer parks. Every- 
thing seems to resolve itself into one of 
two classes. There are rides, varying in 
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charm as they vary in degree of danger, 
and there are scenic spectacles present- 
ed on big stages with enormous pro- 
scenium openings. Nothing else seems 
possible, and no one has invented a ride 
to surpass the original Mountain Tor- 
rent, or a spectacle more beautiful than 
the Johnstown Flood, or more exciting 
than Fire and Flames or the Boer War, 
all three of which exhausted their pop- 
ularity at Coney several seasons ago.” 

The most important of the new 
shows in Luna Park are “The Monitor 
and the Merrimac” and “Saved by 
Wireless.” Both of these belong to the 
spectacle class. They are mechanical ef- 
fects shown on platforms fifty or sixty 
feet wide. “The Monitor and the Merri- 
mac” presents half a dozen really 
beautiful pictures, the representation of 
moonrise over the waters of Hampton 
Roads being as charming a sight as one 
could wish. The clash between the iron- 
clads is reproduced very ingeniously, 
and affords a generous thrill. “Saved 
by Wireless” proved to be the big scene 
from Fred Thompson’s melodrama of 
last season, “Via Wireless.” 

I can’t say that it was impressive. An 
ocean grayhound, more nearly the size 
of a toy terrier, hits another vessel a 
gentle slap on the wrist, and then there 
was a quantity of unintelligible dialogue 
in the “wireless room” of a liner that 
was supposed to be receiving the “C. Q. 
D.” signal of distress from the other 
vessel. It was all over in fifteen min- 
utes, and we made way for the next 
audience, which had been listening to 
phonographs and having its fortune 
told in the waiting-room adjoining the 
theatre. 

Dinner intervened between Luna 
Park and Dreamland. We hadn’t much 
appetite because, in common with the 
rest of the crowd, we had been munch- 
ing crispettes and rice-cakes since early 
afternoon. The impulse to eat really is 
the first symptom of the festival humor. 
With its twin, the impulse to sing, it is 
manifest on any excursion-boat, or at 
any picnic, or wherever people gather 
for a holiday. They may have lunched 
an hour before, and have left the table 
feeling that they should never be in- 
terested in food again, but let them get 
chairs on deck, or begin walking the 
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streets of Coney, and out come the bas- 
kets, or the wherewith-all to purchase 
provender. 

Biggs and Brown and I disposed of a 
bountiful spread, despite our want of 
hunger, and then, feeling quite a revival 
of our original willingness to be 
amused, we started off for Dreamland. 

“T have read,” quoth Brown, “that in 
Dreamland everything is new but the 
ocean.” 

Nevertheless, the first things we 
stumbled upon were the Baby Incu- 
bators, and Bostock’s, and the show 
called “Creation.” They were all there 
when Dreamland opened, a matter of 
five years ago. Only the utilization of 
a never-ending supply of raw mate- 
rial has kept the inhabitants of the in- 
cubators from growing up. I shouldn’t 
be the least surprised if some day, 
when I entered this broodery, one of 
the incubated stood up on his little pink 
pillow and asked me for a cigaret. It 
must take a deal of attention to keep 
the Igorrotes, further down the street, 
from becoming civilized. They, too, 
were first settlers at Coney, and, if left 
to themselves, they must have given up 
their predilection for head-hunting and 
taken to lawn tennis. 

“Creation” continues to be the best 
show in Dreamland. The proscenium 
arch in this theatre is nearly a hundred 
feet wide, and an elaborate system of 
circular tracks, stretching from the 
stage around the walls of the auditori- 
um, permits of the easy moving of scen- 
ery weighing several tons. 

A stout gentleman takes his position 
beside the piano, and, in the cavernous 
voice befitting so impressive an an- 
nouncement, informs you that “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” I used to fancy that I had 
rather be anything else in the world 
than a barber, but barberizing must be 
positive sport in comparison with lec- 
turing at Coney. Think of learning by 
heart an impressive flow of big words 
and resounding sentences, few of which 
can have any meaning to you, and then 
rolling them out at intervals of twenty 
minutes through most of the day and 
night. It must be the nearest thing pos- 
sible to being a phonograph. Your men- 
tal needle gets to the end of the waxen 
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cylinder, then something goes click, the 
cylinder is restored to its place, and 
you begin all over again. 

According to the historians of 
Dreamland, the creation of the heaven 
and the earth took something less than 
five minutes, and sounded very much 
like moving a boiler on a truck. The 
making of the sea proved so clangorous 
an operation, indeed, that we lost a 
good deal of of the lecture. 

. “rising the islands out of the wa- 
ter,” was the first explanation that came 
to our ears. 

“What rose them?” I inquired. 

“T don’t know,” answered Biggs, “but 
it probably was some kind of yeast.” 

In due time we got to the Garden of 
Eden, where Adam and Eve wore union 
suits decorated, in absolute defiance of 
history, with fig leaves long before the 
appearance of the serpent. Eve had a 
particularly fetching directoire effect in 
verdure, embellished by what looked to 
be a pair of green suspenders with one 
gallus missing. Any child could have 
told you that the costume was anachro- 
nistic, but Puritanism is rife in our 
midst and Salome would seem to be the 
only Biblical character permitted ac- 
curacy in the matter of undress. 

However much one may be tempted 
to facetiousness, “Creation” really is a 
remarkable exhibition. The initial pic- 
ture, showing the vastness of space be- 
fore there was earth or ocean, is con- 
vincing and awe-inspiring. Starlight on 
the waters also elicited our admiration, 
though the rest pf the audience, with 
the strange lack of animation that 
seemed to characterize everybody at 
Coney Island, merely yawned and ate 
peanuts. 

There is a free circus at Dreamland 
this season, as there has always been 
one at Luna Park, and a maliciously 
ugly ball-room in the center of what 
used to be the open court. Its elaborate 
decorations seemed strikingly out of 
place amid the exquisite simplicity of 
the neighboring structures. Some show- 
man is quoted as having said that the 

trouble with Dreamland, from a finan- 
cial viewpoint, has been that it could all 
be seen at once, and the new ball-room 
probably was designed to make that im- 
possible. 
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When we emerged from “Creation,” 
the band at the free circus was playing 
the Bridal March from “Lohengrin,” 
whileaneighboring hurdy-gurdy ground 
out “No Wedding Bells for Me.” The 
disagreement struck me as being sym- 
bolic of the architecture. 

The prosperity of Bostock’s still tes- 
tifies to the business acumen of the 
fiend who first conceived the notion 
that people would go to see beasts tor- 
tured into doing ridiculous and un- 
natural things, and call it entertain- 
ment. There is a trainer at Bostock's 
who occasionally feeds portions of his 
anatomy to the lions, and, when he per- 
forms, as he did the night of the fifth, 
our civilization crowds the place in the 
evident hope that it may witness one of 
these banquets. 

“Most of us,” says Biggs, “had rather 
look at the body of a murdered woman 
than at the most gorgeous sunset that 
ever transmuted the waters of the sea 
into liquid gold.” 

Of this number are the pleasure- 
seekers who patronize trained animal 
exhibitions. 

The attractiveness of its title drew us 
in to see “The Butterfly Mystery,” 
which proved to be first cousin to our 
old friend, Aga, who used to float on 
air every evening at Hammerstein’s 
Roof Garden. 

“T show you day aint no vires,” was 
the slogan of the man who “mesmerized” 
Aga. Afterward, this gentleman took 
his dialect to “The Music Master,” and 
became an actor. I mention the fact to 
show how long ago it is that “The But- 
terfly Mystery” ceased to be a mystery 
to most of us. The prospect of wicked- 
ness seemed alluring after Aga—I 
mean, the Butterfly—and we “fell” for 
a new show presented in the theatre 
formerly given over to “The Deluge.” 

“Paris by Night” was the name of 
this performance, and we waited ten 
minutes in a great auditorium for it to 
begin. Papier-mache figures, represent- 
ing victims of the flood that floated 
Noah, still adorn the walls of this re- 
sort. Damp has got into the decorations 
and the colors have run grievously, but 
this appearance of decay begins to be 
manifest. in many places at Coney. 
While we waited, we could hear the 






















4 players as they chatted behind the 


curtain. 

“Ah, g’wan!” quoth one Paris-by- 
Nighter. “Don’t yo’ give me none of 
your gab!” 

Parisian gayety was unfolded to our 
eyes by six anemic-looking young wom- 
men, who sang: 

“T’m as reckless as I can be. I don’t 
care what becomes of me.” They evi- 
dently didn’t care what became of their 
costumes, which were soiled to the point 
of true immorality. When they were 
through singing, an artist, with Paris- 
by-Night whiskers, came upon the scene 
and remarked: “Ladies, you may leave 
me to my dreams.” Then the artist went 
to sleep, to slow music, and the devil 
promised him, in exchange for his soul, 
“a young girl divinely fair and pure of 
heart.” To us, sitting in front, the lady 
who appeared straightway, inquiring 
“Where am I? It all seems so strange,” 
didn’t measure quite up to plans and 
specifications. We may have been too 
particular. The artist was satisfied. “It 
is she!” he exclaimed. “The very 
type.” He induced her to pose for him, 
her mantle was removed, the lights 
went out, and, when they were turned 
on again, a fat and lethargic lady was 
singing to us, “Oh, Jonesy was a mar- 
ried man.” 

Later on, we learned that the artist 
and his model had been “cast away in 
Paris.” They met at the fountain, which 
was his studio; he still wearing the 
same clothes and whiskers, she in all 
the habiliments of her shame. Satan 
dropped around for a couple of souls, 
and so, quite in chronological order, you 
see, we came to the star feature of the 
show, the Apache Dance. This terpsicho- 
rean feat was performed, in blissful 
ignorance of its meaning, by a man and 
a girl, and then we were turned out to 
make room for another audience. On 
the way to the open we heard one dis- 
satisfied patron complain that there 
wasn’t a pretty girl in the show. 

“Aw,” retorted the door-keeper, in 
disgust, “you didn’t think you were go- 
ing to see Lotta Faust for ten cents!” 

From Paris—and Dreamland—we 
journeyed to the Bowery. This, as you 
probably know, is a narrow street run- 
ning parallel with Surf Avenue, the 
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main thoroughfare of Coney, and filled 
with all sorts of booths and catch-penny 
devices. No one who is looking for nov- 
elties at Coney need expect to find them 
in the Bowery. That White Way is pre- 
cisely as it was ten years ago. There are 
the concert halls, where beer is.served 
to you while you gaze at a short-skirted 
semi-circle, singing through its individ- 
ual and collective noses. Many of these 
halls have given up their feminine con- 
tingent in favor of moving-pictures, 
which are less expensive. There are 
phonographs, and shooting galleries, 
and Japanese ball-games, and places 
where you get a cigar in reward for 
merely hitting a stuffed head with a 
baseball. Numberless philanthropic 
souls offer to weigh you without cost 
if they fail to guess within five pounds 
of your specific gravity, and for ten 
cents you may be photographed in an 
automobile which, so far as the purpose 
of the picture is concerned, might as 
well be your own. Then there are ponies 
to be ridden for next to nothing, and 
fortune tellers, palmists, and astrologers 
until you can’t rest. One of these latter 
told Biggs that he would make fifty 
thousand dollars within the next year. 

“Sure of it?” inquired Biggs. 

“Sure,” said the astrologer. 

“T’ll sell you a half interest for seven- 
ty-five cents,” offeréd Biggs. 

But the astrologer said he wasn’t per- 
mitted to profit by his own prophecies. 
He said that if he did the stars would 
never reveal anything more to him. 
Biggs wanted to know why he should 
care about that if he had twenty-five 
thousand dollars, but the astrologer 
didn’t want to pursue the subject. 

At the end of the Bowery is Tilyou’s 
Steeplechase Park, the first of the big 
amusement resorts to be built at Coney. 
Steeplechase was burned down a couple 
of years ago, and promptly rebuilt on a 
new plan. It no longer enters into com- 
petition with Luna Park and Dream- 
land, abrogating to itself the province 
of the practical joker. It is the unex- 
pected that always happens in Steeple- 
chase, where dangers lurk in every cor- 
ner. The victim is supposed to feel so 
great an anxiety to see his best friends 
suffer his experiences that he becomes 
a volunteer “barker” for the place. 
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I take off my hat to the ingenuity of 
George W. Tilyou. He is probably the 
only man alive who has devised more 
ways of making people uncomfortable 
than the Brooklyn Rapid Transit. Mr. 
Tilyou couldn’t have been informed of 
my feeling toward him, for he didn’t 
wait for me to take off the article afore- 
said. It was blown off by a cunningly 
hidden electric fan two minutes after I 
entered the park. The hat was a nice 
new panama, spotless in its virgin beau- 
ty. I never shall look upon its like 
again. 

Did you ever ride on the Human 
Roulette Wheel? It is a highly polished, 
circular surface, and, when you and a 
dozen other idiots are seated in its mid- 
dle, it begins to revolve at a high rate of 
speed. Simultaneously, you pick out the 
spot in the circumambient atmosphere 
that seems most likely to be punctured 
by your body. There is another device 
of the same kind in Steeplechase—a 
merry-go-round with seats that incline 
downward as they approach the center. 
Biggs relates that he once saw a farm- 
er’s wife, with a large sack of eggs in 
her hand, try this contrivance. When 
they picked her up she was all ready for 
the frying pan. It is awful to think what 
would have become of Mr. Tilyou if no 
one had ever discovered the principle of 
centrifugal force. 

When we left the park, “barkers” for 
the big motor cars, built to carry twenty 
people or more, were offering to take 
anybody home for fifty cents. The reg- 
ular price is a dollar. Evidently, the 
fifth of July is not a big night at Coney. 
We walked through the cool evening 
air to Brighton Beach, and saw the one 
overawingly impressive thing we had 
seen at Coney, which is to say Coney 
itself. After all, whatever its merits or 
demerits, “the Island” is unique. There 
is nothing of its kind the world over 
that ranks with it in size or splendor. 
Europe’s prize park, Venedig im Wien, 
is a tallow dip in comparison. Coney Is- 
land, seen from a distance at night, is a 
thing never to be forgotten. Straight 
ahead of us blazed the outlines of 
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countless towers and minarets, drawn 
against the horizon with the scintillant 7 
pencil of that wonderful genius we call 7 


electricity. Bejeweled with glittering 


bulbs, irridescent and glowing, the place 
seemed a burning mirage, twisting itself 
into fantastic shapes that whirled and 
spun and teetered bewilderingly, while, 
beyond and about, the graceful lines of 
stately palaces of flame reared them- 
selves in simple dignity against the sky. 
At our feet, in utter blackness, the 
ocean roared gutturally, and flung its 
spray, with sullen anger, into our faces. 
Millions of years ago that same ocean 
lapped those same shores, and the 
waves will tumble along the beach, just 
as they are tumbling now, when the 
last light in the pleasure city has been 
extinguished for the last time, when the 
last merry-maker has lain him down to 
pleasant dreams, and there remain noth- 
ing but sea and stars and silence. 

We journeyed homeward in a surface 
car. In front of us and behind us sat 
the perennial lovers, their arms about 
each other, precisely as they were last 
year, and the year before that, and 
years and years before the year before 
that. Love is almost as unchanging as 
the sea. 

“Tt’s all the same as it used to be,” 
quoth Brown. 

“Too much the same,” said Biggs. 
“Human nature—New York human na- 
ture—wants change and novelty and 
new sensations. If the popularity of 
Coney is to endure, its managers must 
find some way to gratify that desire.” 

“T’ve been bored to extinction,” I 
confessed. “It’s the spirit of the place 
that seems different, somehow.” 

“Tt’s the spirit in which you view the 
place,” argued Brown. “If you want to 
have a good time anywhere you’ve got 
to take it with you. We came bored and 
bored we depart.” 

“Nevertheless,” I grouched, “I'd like 
to know the name of the ass who wrote 
that magazine article you read at the 
club.” 

“His name,” said Biggs, “is Channing 
Pollock.” 











The First Play I Ever Saw-lll 








The following little articles by big players were written in response to 
the question : “What was the first play you ever saw and what were the 
circumstances?” The variety in the answers makes for most entertain- 
ing reading, as they present a valuable record of childhood impressions. 








WITH BROTHER IN THE GAL- 
LERY 


By Marie Cahill 


CANNOT remember the name of 

the play, nor the name of the theatre, 

nor the time, but I know I was just a 
mite of a girl, that it was in Brooklyn— 
which has the honor of having been my 
birthplace—that I went with my broth- 
er, whose taste ran to blood-curdling 
melodrama. (My brother was enough 
older than I, so that mother let him take 
me to the matinées with him.) He would 
always explain the play beforehand, and 
assure me that it was “great,” and dur- 
ing the performance, just before the fir- 
ing of the gun, or some other equally 
terrifying thing, he would whisper to 
me: 

“Now, don’t get skeered. Just hang 
on to me, and remember this gun aint 
really going to kill anybody, because it’s 
not loaded, except with powder.” 

My brother’s playmate was not quite 
as fortunate in having as much theatre- 
money, so the boys bribed me to go up 
in the gallery. They argued that we 
could see and hear so much better. As I 
recollect it they made a very strong ar- 
gument, even if they did not convince 
me. But the candy they bought for me 
was too great a reinforcement to their 
arguments. Even after bribing me with 
candy my brother still had something to 
“hold out” from his theatre money. 

I do not imagine I was especially up- 
lifted by those plays, but I must have 
enjoyed them, in spite of my shaking 
and tremblings, since I went so often. 


The first real play that made a vivid 
impression on me was Edwin Booth in 
“The Fool’s Revenge.” I saw him at 
night—and, of course, that was a treat. 
My ‘brother took me. I was too young 
to even know that Booth was a great 
actor, but I loved him so I cried when 
the play was over and I had to go home. 
My brother finally was compelled to 
promise to take me to a matinée to see 
Booth again in order to stop my tears. 


EMERSON & RICE MINSTRELS 


By Walker Whiteside 


NUMBER of years ago—some- 

times it seems a long time when I 

look back—when I was a little mite 
of six or seven years, one of my kind- 
hearted relatives took me to a matinée 
at Hamlin’s Hall in Chicago. The Grand 
Opera House is now located at that 
place, but I have never seen anything 
in the Grand that was half as grand, in 
my estimation,as the performance I saw 
that afternoon. 

It was the next thing to a circus, and 
it stirred my young blood almost as 
much as a circus could. It was a negro 
minstrel performance, given by a com- 
pany at the head of which were Billie 
Emerson, Ben Cotton, and Billy Rice. 
Any one who saw those great burnt- 
cork artists probably has a slight idea 
of how enthusiastic I was that after- 
noon. 

I liked Billie Emerson the best. I 
thought his dancing was the most beauti- 
ful thing imaginable—I was a boy then, 
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and I am a grown man now, but [ still 
think a graceful dancer, man or woman, 
a very pleasing sight. 

And when Emerson sang that old 
song that has so many happy laughs to 
its credit, “I’m Happy as a Big Sun- 
flower,” my little cup of delight was 
running over. 

I do not remember much else about 
the performance, I have a hazy mental 
picture of the black faces in the circle on 
the stage, of the singing and dancing, of 
the band, and of the little farce that 
made up the second part of the per- 
formance. 

I cannot say that Emerson & Rice’s 
minstrels made me want to be an actor, 
or go on the stage, but they certainly 
gave me a great deal of pleasure, and I 
did want to be a minstrel, even before 
I longed to play Shakespeare. I might 
have done so to better advantage to my 
pocket-book, But that was one of child- 
hood’s dreams that never came true. 


TWO DUTCH COMEDIANS 


By May Irwin 


HAD such a good time at the first 
play I ever saw, and became so 
enthusiastic over it, that I landed on 
the stage myself the very same year. 

That was—well, it was several years 
ago, when I was a, girl of eleven. I’d 
tell when, but some people might do a 
little figuring and learn how old I am— 
which wouldn’t do them any good. I 
was living in Toronto then, where I had 
been living ever since I made my first 
appearance on the stage of the world. 

I do not remember whether my moth- 
er took me to the theatre, or whether 
I just went on my own responsibility. I 
expect, though, that mother knew some- 
thing about it, or I would have a more 
painful memory of the subject. 

The play wasn’t much. I really re- 
member little of it, except that there 
were two Dutch comedians in it that 
made me laugh until I was crying and 
sore all over. Baker and Farren were 
the names of these old-time stars. And 
they were good. I haven’t the slightest 
idea what the play was about, but I’ve 
a suspicion that it wasn’t about any- 
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thing, but was just a lot of nonsense 
strung together. 

It made such an impression on me, 
however, that I couldn’t keep away from 
the theatre. I just knew I was meant 
for a great actress, and ever since then 
I’ve been trying to make the world 
agree with me. Sometimes it is a diffi- 
cult matter to convince the world of the 
truth of what you know is so. 


“RIP VAN WINKLE” 


By Florence Holbrook 


HEN Joe Jefferson died I felt that 

I had lost one of my first friends, 

for he was the first actor I ever 
saw on the stage, and in all the after 
years I always thought of him as the 
genial, kind-hearted, unfortunate Rip 
Van Winkle. 

“Rip Van Winkle” was the first play 
I remember having seen. I was six years 
old then, and I begged my mother so 
earnestly and persistently to take me to 
see Rip that she finally consented for 
the sake of peace. 

I do not remember what theatre it 
was, but it was in Chicago, and was 
at either Hooley’s or McVicker’s or the 
Columbia. 

It was a matinée, and there were lots 
and lots of women and children in the 
audience. I had imagined so many won- 
derful and fantastic things about the 
“theatre” that I was a little surprised 
when I found it was just a great big 
room with a lot of chairs in it. 

I laughed at Rip and cried for him 
and felt sorry for him and loved him, 
just as the children in the play seemed 
to do. And all the other children and 
nearly all the women laughed when I 


did, and cried almost as much as I cried. 


I can remember that much. 

When old Rip appeared after his 
long sleep, I was very much puzzled, 
because he had grown so old so very 
quickly, and because of his long white 
whiskers. But I soon forgot to wonder 
at this in my sorrow for his reception 
when he returned. home, and even the 
children and the dogs did not know him. 
I thought it was so foolish that they did 
not know who he was, because I knew, 
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_ and I couldn’t see why they shouldn’t 
know it also. 

When I close my eyes I can see a 
woman standing by a wash-tub, wash- 
ing and wringing clothes, with a lot of 
little children playing all around. I 
thought that must be such fun—to play 
with real soap and water and real 
clothes, instead of just a doll’s things. 

I never missed an opportunity of see- 
ing Jefferson after I got old enough to 
go to the theatre whenever I wanted to. 
I think his Rip Van Winkle one of the 
dearest portrayals on the stage. 


SEEING FATHER IN “ESMER- 
ALDA” 


By Viola Allen 


T seems strange when I think of how 
my life seems to have been taken up 
so much by the stage, that I can 

scarcely remember going to the theatre 
until after I began going there as an 
actress. 

We lived in a suburb of Boston and 

my mother was a very strict church- 
woman. Although my father was a 
member of the old stock company at the 
Boston theatre, we seldom heard any- 
thing about the stage in our home, and 
very infrequently did we go, as chil- 
dren. 
A school incident that I remember 
will give an idea of my views of the 
theatre and actors. I was quite a big girl 
at the time. My. father was known at 
the theatre as “the first old man,” and I 
had sometimes heard him referred to in 
this manner. 

I have a hazy recollection of seeing 
“Esmeralda” when I was a little girl. 
That was at the Boston Theatre, and my 
father was in the cast. I remember prac- 
tically nothing of “Esmeralda” except 

my father. 

’ One day the teacher asked us who 
was the oldest man in the world, and I 
immediately answered that it was my 
father. 

They sent me to a boarding-school 
when I was still a young girl, and I did 
not slip away and go to the theatre, 
though I am aware that I am missing a 
chance by making this honest confes- 
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sion. I remember little about the theatre - 
until after my school days were over 
and I became an actress myself. 


“DRIFTING APART” 


By Chrystal Herne 


AVING been born, practically, on 
the stage, with my. father and 
mother both actors, I cannot re- 

member the first play I ever saw. It 
probably was when I was quite a mite 
of a baby girl. Also, it-undoubtedly was 
one of my father’s own plays, and it 
may have been “Hearts of Oak,” after 
the heroine of which I was named. 

The first play I remember almost 
broke my little heart. It was “Drifting 
Apart,” and my father and mother 
played the leading parts. I was a little 
girl, not more than seven or eight, I am 
sure, and the place was Boston. 

The story of “Drifting Apart” is sad, 
and though I knew it was only a play, 
and that my mother and father were 
only acting, I could not keep my heart 
from filling with grief, and my eyes 
from flooding with tears. The impres- 
sion of the sight of father and mother 
apparently unhappy was so vivid it was 
days before I could get the picture out 
of my mind. , 

In “Drifting Apart” my father was 
the ne’er-do-well hero, with the latent 
ability for great things, who is parted 
from his sweetheart (my mother) be- 
cause of his drinking. During the time 
of their separation the heroine marries 
a rich man, and then the hero returns 
and reiterates his love-story. When he 
learns the truth he is silent with sorrow. 

I can still see my father, acting the 
part of the broken-hearted man his head 
bowed, his mouth. twitching, his. sen- 
sitive, eloquent fingers clutching a little 
gray cap, as mother walked off the 
stage. The picture of my father unhappy 
was so different from the way I had al- 
ways seen him, that I remember my 
little mind could not reconcile the seem- 
ing contradictions. I knew him as the 
sympathetic playmate of his children, 
and the tender, thoughtful husband. . 

I did not enjoy the first play I re- 
member. 
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“UNDER THE GASLIGHT” 


By Cecil Lean 


URSES for the villain, applause for 
the hero, and sympathy for the 
heroine! 

That was the way I acted at the first 
play I ever saw. Naturally it will not be 
hard to guess that I saw the real thing 
in melodrama on that memorable occa- 
sion. Gee, but I thought it was the 
greatest thing that ever happened. 

I was nine years old, but felt like I 
was twenty, because you see I had saved 
up my pennies and nickels until I had 
amassed the munificent fortune of two 
bits (for the benefit of the unenlight- 
ened I might add that two bits is 
twenty-five cents.) With all that wealth 
invested in a seat in the first row in the 
gallery at Redmond’s Opera House in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., I felt like a mil- 
lionaire, and I wouldn’t have traded 
places with the president of the United 
States, or the captain of the Grand 
Rapids baseball club. I may have had a 
bag of peanuts in my coat-pocket to 
enliven the time between acts. 

The name of the play? Oh yes, I al- 
most forgot that you didn’t know. I 
thought everybody knew about the 
first play I ever saw. It was “Under The 
Gaslight,” and it was about as stir- 
ring a melodrama as ever made the 
one-night stands. 

The scene changed about every ten 
minutes and you got your money’s 
worth before the end of the first act— 
at least that was the way I felt. 

There was some sort of a wharf and 
a boat in one scene that made the hit of 
the night with me. The heroine—Gee! 
but she was a beaut!—was unwise 
enough to be standing on the wharf 
just as the villain came along. Snap for 
the villain? Well, I should smile. He 
slipped up behind her, gave a little push, 
and the beautiful lady toppled over into 
the river. The villain laughed gleefully 
—you know that laugh—and the audi- 
ence got on its hind legs and hissed him. 
I wanted to throw my top at him, but 
was afraid I might hit the heroine. 
Then the villain left, with a “Curses on 
you!” as the hero hove in sight, just at 
the right moment. 
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Of course you know the answer. 
Hero jumps into the boat and drags the 
beautiful lady out of the water just as 
she is going down for the last time. 

I don’t remember how many times 
the villain was foiled and the heroine 
rescued, but I know he was a versatile 
villain and the hero a real Johnny-on- 
the-spot -hero, and the heroine a peach 
for getting rescued at the last moment. 
And of course the play ended right. It 
had to. The whole company would have 
been mobbed if the hero and the hero- 
ine hadn’t married and lived happily 
ever afterwards. 

In those days the trap-drummer and 
the orchestra were almost as much of 
an attraction as any actor on the stage. 


E. H. SOTHERN IN GERMAN 
DIALECT 


By Hattie Williams 


HAVE often thought I had reason to 
be grateful because I did not have 
the opportunity to go to the theatre 

until I was almost grown. I was a 
school-girl in Boston at the time, per- 
_ I may have thought I was a young 
ady. 

I had read about the theatre; I had 
had yearnings to become an actress; I 
had taken part in play-theatricals; but 
I had never been to a real theatrical 
performance until I saw E. H. Sothern 
in “The Highest Bidder.” 

I remember now that I used to envy 
the apparently more fortunate children 
who were taken to the theatre when 
much younger than I was; we didn’t 
have the money to spare for such luxu- 
ries, though. Perhaps that made my 
envy grow a little more. I am equally 
glad to be able to say truthfully now 
that I had no cause for such envy. I 
believe I obtained more pleasure from 
my first play because of the long wait— 
the deferred pleasure. 

Think of E. H. Sothern playing the 
part of a German dialect-speaking auc- 
tioneer, Of course he can do it still, per- 
haps better than he did it then. I 
thought he was the funniest thing in 
the world then, but the character now 
doesn’t seem to fit him. 
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I do not remember very much about 
the play, very little in fact, except Soth- 
ern in the auctioneering scene. Maybe 
I had read so much about the stage and 
different plays that my first one did not 
make the vivid impression it would 
have done had I seen it when I was 
seven or eight years younger. 

No, it did not start my ambition to 
become an actress. That had been grow- 
ing for some years, and was quite 
strongly developed by that time. 

I'll confess I hadn’t thought of being 
a “funny woman.” My mind was full of 
the romantic drama. In fact, I was alto- 
gether too slender to entertain the idea 
of being a comedian. Those talents, 
if I have any, grew as my physical 
frame assumed more generous propor- 
tions. I think the two are apt to go hand 
in hand. 


A BLUEBEARD FAIRY 
By Lucy Weston 


(The English music hall comedienne, 
who has scored a big hit on the vaude- 
ville circuits in the United States the 
last year.) 


PANTOMIME was the first thea- 

trical performance I ever saw, 

and from that one can easily 
guess that I was born in England. Man- 
chester has the, honor of being my 
birthplace, though I haven’t heard of 
any hilarious outbursts of joy in that 
city because of the fact. 

When I was a mite of seven, and I 
was small for my age, I was taken to see 
a “Bluebeard” pantomime. I do not re- 
member much about old Bluebeard. He 
didn’t make a hit with me, but I was 
tickled almost to death with the fairy. 

I thought that fairy was a most won- 
derful creature. I think I cried because 
they wouldn’t let me take her home and 
make her queen of my doll-house. 

But if I couldn’t take her home, I 
carried her in my mind for years, and 
until I went on the stage myself I prac- 
ticed being a fairy. That was the man- 
ner of my first appearance. 

It had taken some months for me to 
realize that the fairy in “Bluebeard” 
really was a child—a human being. It 
required only one performance as a 
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fairy to convince me that I was just a 
human being. 

Being a fairy was hard work, and I 
tried to get away from it as quickly as 
possible. I think I have succeeded pretty 
well, though occasionally some misguid- 
ed friend refers to me now as one, That 
is a big mistake. 


“TOPSY” THE INSPIRATION 


By Trixie Friganza 


EARS and years ago, when I was 

living in Cincinnati, I went to see 

a play called “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Maybe some of you have heard of it? 

I was just thirteen years old, and I 

thought it the grandest thing that ever 
happened. 

I thought about going to it for at 
least a week before the day. I couldn’t 
think much about anything else, and 
I didn’t think about much else for a 
week afterwards. 

I wanted to get up and run when the 
dogs put in their appearance, and it was 
only the hope that Eliza would escape 
that kept me in the theatre. Those dogs 
and Eva's pretty white dress were so 
deeply impressed upon my thought that 
I saw them in my dreams for months 
and months, 

Of course I cried when Uncle Tom 
was given his beating. As I look back 
now, I can see my face wet. with tears, 
and my little handkerchief didn’t last 
through fifteen minutes of the deluge. 

Topsy gave me my first business in- 
spiration. She made such a hit with me 
that the next day I had my face blacked 
and was trying to imitate her. All that 
spring I put in the best part of my 
spare time trying to be Topsy, and the 
“best” spanking I ever received came 
after I had been discovered in the cel- 
lar, my face and hands blackened, doing 
an imitation of Topsy. I was giving a 
show, charging ten pins admission, and 
I was the whole show. I’ve always 
wanted to be that, anyway. 

“Topsy” was a nickname that was 
given me then, and it stuck for years— 
in fact, until I was almost grown, when 
some wag thought I would answer bet- 
ter if called “Trixie,” 
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A Crawfish Prophet 


By‘E. M. HOLLAND 
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HEN I was a boy there lived an animal—a small animal with sharp, 
strong and pugnacious pinchers—in the streams of this country 
that went by the name of crawfish. It has been a long time since | 

was a boy, but I presume there still are streams that are the homes of the 
crawfish. 

There are not so many people now, in proportion to the total number, 
who have the opportunity to hunt the crawfish in his native haunts and 
they may not be well informed either by observation—or by experience 
that is painful at times—as to the habits of the little animal. For their 
benefit I wish to say that the crawfish insists upon traveling forward by 
going backward. . 

At first thought this may not seem the most ideal method of move- 
ment, but it is one that gives perfect satisfaction to the crawfish, and 
therefore, we should not be captious in our criticism. It is possible that 
the crawfish sometimes reverses his reversed system and follows his nose, 
but there is no record of such a performance in my boyhood recollections. 
So far as my observations go the crawfish has always insisted upon back- 
ing up. . 

Besides furnishing boys with some sport, a few bleeding fingers where 
a pair of strong pinchers have snapped together, and some very good 
fish-bait, the crawfish has furnished the human race with a very expressive 
term of reproach. To say that a man is “crawfishing” is to insinuate that 
he hasn’t the courage, or the intelligence, necessary to stand by his posi- 
tion and that he is backing out. I remember very well that in my youthful 
days such an epithet applied by one boy to another meant either a fight or 
disgrace for the one so addressed. 
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From all of this dissertation on natural and boyish history, one might 
suppose that, to my thought, a “crawfish prophet” means a prophet who 
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is forced to back up on his prophecies, to acknowledge that they were 
not correct. I do not remember that I was ever accused of trying to enrich 
the English language, or to strain the elasticity of any word or phrase, 
but I may be trying this now. 

A crawfish prophet, as I use the expression, means not a prophet who 
predicts what is going to happen. but a prophet who talks of what has 
happened. I might have said at the outset that I intended to indulge in a 
few reminiscences and comments upon them. But that would have been 
such an ordinary way to say it. 

Recently, in Philadelphia, a young woman came to interview me. I 
gathered, in the first six seconds of our talk, that she was a new reporter, 
and that her knowledge of the theatre extended back about ten years. 
During a pause in our conversation she was-suddenly seized with an idea 
and asked me quite enthusiastically when I had made my stage débiit. 

“I was born on the stage—almost,” I answered, “but I made my 
real débit in 1858.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” she gasped. 

I do not look like a spring chicken, either, but I suppose, to her 
young mind, 1858 was in the dim, distant, and should-be-forgotten past. 

Which is another way of saying that when I turn myself into a craw- 
fish prophet it is necessary for me to do some vigorous back-kicking before 
reaching the beginning. 

L’et 


I presume it is rather common for people who have passed the half 
century mile-stone to look back with some regret on the old days, I know 
I do, at times, although I try to stop myself from thinking that every- 
thing was better because it belonged to the old regime. As a matter of 
fact, I know that we are better off now than we were then, in a dozen 
different respects, although in a few we may have slipped back a few pegs. 
It will be a sorry day for the American people when we can truthfully say 
that there has been no progress in half a century—whether we are talking 
of art, science, literature, or material prosperity. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why we are prone to look upon the old 
things as the better things, is because we look with eyes that have seen such 
great progress and the vision is tinted, more or less, by the gleams from 
those intervening years of accomplishment. 

I close my eyes and see myself—a boy of fifteen—the call-boy hurry- 
ing to the green-room in Mrs. John Woods’ Olympic Theatre in New 
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York, and it seems that I am in another age. For there is neither call-boy 
nor green-room now. I will not say that we have outgrown them, but it is 
certain that we have grown away from them. 
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There are many persons who do not know what the old green-room 
really was, and many more who have little idea of what the call-boy’s 
duties were. 

The green-room is fast becoming one of the traditions of the stage, 
and, like all traditions, it grows more and more unlike itself as time goes 
by. Frequently the old green-room was the scene of brilliant gatherings, 
the battle-field of contests of wit and beauty, and all that. But the real 
cause of the existence of the green-room was utility. 

During the performance of a play the green-room was used as an 
assembly room for the company. It was a large room, conveniently located 
for easy access from the stage. It was the rule that every. player should 
retire to the green-room as soon as he left the stage and remain there until 


' the time for his next entry. 


One of the green-room’s great advantages was that it kept the players 
not engaged from congregating in a group near one of the entrances and 
chattering, talking, whispering, laughing, etc., a practice that sometimes 
annoys the players on the stage, and that has a tendency to mar the 
smoothness of the performance. 

The green-room and the call-boy were closely related and they dis- 
appeared together. It was the duty of the call-boy to let each player know 
a few moments before time when he was to go on the stage—give him 
his cue as it were—for the play could not be followed from the green- 
room, The boy received his instructions from the prompter—another posi- 
tion on the stage now obsolete—and then “Called” the player. Hence his 
name. 

It was also the duty of the call-boy, when I was one of him, to see 
that each player had all his “props” before making an entry. Now the 
player must watch out for that important detail himself. The properties 
to be used in the act usually are placed upon a table near an entrance, and 
each player takes what he should have as he makes his entrance. 

The argument might be used that the call-boy and the green-room 
made for better art, because they enabled the player to center his entire 
thought upon the play and saved him from the necessity of thinking of 
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mere mechanical details, or of worrying about his cue. They may have 
saved the player from some labor, because now he must watch for his 
own cue; but that does not take his mind off the play; it keeps him think- 
ing of the play. 

The answer to the argument—the unanswerable answer—is that there 
is just as good art on the stage now as there was in the older times. There 
may not be so many players who are so widely versatile as the older 
generation, but there are as good true artists. 
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I have seen parts played to-day as well as they could possibly be 
played, and sometimes they are unexpected pleasures. For instance, the 
work of Holbrook Blynn, as the husband in “Salvation Nell,” is as good a 


’ piece of artistic acting as I ever saw. Young Lionel Barrymore’s Italian 


organ-grinder in “The Mummy and the Humming-Bird” was a perfect 
bit of art. Wallace Eddinger in the first act of “The Third Degree” gives 
another “bit” that no one could improve upon, according to my way of 
viewing it. 

I might multiply the illustrations a dozen times. I scarcely ever go to 
see a play at a good theatre without finding some acting that is perfect ; 
it may be the entire long part of the star, or it may be only a few lines 
by one of the minor characters. 

But when I say there is as good acting now as there ever was, I do 
not mean to say that the actors are as good as they were twenty-five years 
ago or more. Our system—especially the development of the “star” phase 
of it—is principally to blame, though the public is partly at fault, and the 
trouble is due somewhat to the fact that we are in a transitional and un- 
settled period. My chief criticism of the present-day methods is that they 
cause a narrowing of the field of usefulness of an actor. I mean that they 
do not permit a man to become a versatile actor. They act upon the pre- 
sumption that a man or woman is born to play a certain part, but that if 
he isn’t born to play that particular part he never can learn to play it. 
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I might say that it is the day of the natural actor and not of the 
trained artist. An illustration will make my meaning clearer. A play by a 
well-known playwright was going to be produced. One of the parts called 
for a young man, bald-headed, of medium height, and slender build. The 
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producer and the playwright searched the ranks of the actors until they 
found a young, bald-headed man of medium height and slender build; 
when they found such a looking man they cast him for the part. I do not 
know what kind of an actor he was, The playwright informed me, with 
some show of pride of accomplishment, that there would not be a wig in 
the performance, and that every man would fit his part without any 
making up. 

Twenty-five years ago there were several “stock companies” fully 
competent to put on any play with a few weeks’ rehearsal and to play it 
artistically. Now—and please let me forget for a moment my assumed 
character of a crawfish prophet while I try to look ahead—now I venture 
the prediction that the New Theatre in New York will not be able to 
caste all its plays for a year from the original company it starts with. 
Additional players will need to be called in to play certain parts. It will 
be extremely difficult for the management to secure a sufficient number of 
players who are versatile enough to play half a dozen or a dozen different 
types of characters. 
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Of course conditions are largely to blame for the present state of 
affairs. The growth of the country has made it imperative that theatrical 
companies travel a great deal, that there should be dozens of companies 
and theatres now where there was one a quarter of a century ago. Travel- 
ing is expensive and so are new productions, and there were a number of 
years when the public seemed to tire of the classics and to demand some- 
thing new. That meant new productions, and it was to the interest of the 
manager to make one production last as long as possible. 

If an actor made a hit in a certain type of play the producer figured 
that same actor would have a great many more chances to make a hit the 
next season in a similar type than in something entirely different. There 
in a nutshell you have the cause of the star system and the method of 
writing plays for certain people instead of casting people for certain plays. 

A number of years ago I played the Pope with Miss Viola Allen in 
“The Eternal City,” with some success. I also pleased the public with my 
playing of the detective in “Raffles.” Presto, when a manager has a play 
with a pope or a bishop or a priest or a detective in it he says: 

“T’ll get Holland for that if I can.” 

Fortunately for me there have been a number of times when my 
manager did not have a play with such a character in it, and I haven’t 
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been tied down to the two characterizations. I certainly should consider 
myself a failure as an artist if I could not play, and play well, anything 
besides these two types. 
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One of the reasons why Belasco’s productions are always so good is 
because he has every facility for rehearsing each act, each scene, each bit 
of a scene, until he knows exactly how it will be at the public performance, 
and a great deal depends upon the smoothness of the first performance. 
At the big benefit for Clara Morris we gave one act from “Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan,” and Mr. Belasco insisted that we use his theatre, the Stuy- 
vesant, for rehearsals. At the very first rehearsal we had the stage set— 
not with our scenery, but with scenery that showed where all exits and 
entrances, etc., were. At the final rehearsal we had the stage set exactly 
as it should be, all our scenery, lights, orchestra, etc., and when we gave 
our act at the benefit there was never a hitch. We played as if we had been 
playing together for some time. That was because we had rehearsed under 
normal and proper conditions. 
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This experience was a great contrast to one I had not long ago in a 
new production. I’ll not give the name of the play. We were to give our 
first public performance in—say in Milwaukee. Our manager and pro- 
ducer had no theatre of his own and had been unable to secure another 
man’s in which to rehearse. We reached Milwaukee at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. That evening was fo be our premiere. 

We hurried to the theatre and rehearsed until long past lunch time, 
stopped long enough to eat a quick lunch—or rather swallow it—and then‘ 
got back to rehearsals. We stopped rehearsing just early enough to get a 
hasty dinner and into our makeups. 

And we played a new play that night! 

But these experiences—I can hardly call them hardships—are means 
of growth. If an actor can survive them and still love his work, he is grow- 
ing in his art; if they prove too big a dose and drive him into something 
else, he is growing but in a different direction; and he probably wasn’t 
intended for the stage. 

That crawfish is tired. 
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How Mrs. Fanshawe Made Good 


By DORIS COOPER 








Little does the woman in the audience at a play realize what the per- 
formance may mean to one of her sisters there on the stage where the 
lights are brightest, In this short story the reader is given the facts in 
the case of Mrs. Fanshawe, and you will want to applaud her success, 








HE second act was drawing to a 
a close, and Mrs. Fanshawe knew 

she had not yet “made good.” As 
she gazed upon the fashionable audi- 
ence, such as always gathered to see 
the opening performance of any play 
in which Austin Dayton was starring, 
she felt an inward shudder at the cold- 
ness with which her most earnest 
efforts were received. It was not merely 
the faint, half-hearted applause, the un- 
sympathetic silence that told her of 
failure; nor the general apathy of the 
whole company; nor the smouldering 
wrath of the leading man: it was most 
of all her consciousness, growing with 
every line she spoke, that she was 
falling hopelessly below her own con- 
ception of the part. And yet, to-night 
she must not, dared not fail! It was not 
merely a question of making or marring 
a new play; it was her one big oppor- 
tunity, the definite turning point in her 
career. 

Evelyn Fanshawe had for some years 
been Dayton’s leading woman,-but she 
was growing too old now, so the rest 
of the company made her feel, to play 
the youthful parts. In the new play, 
“The Stress,” her role of Queen Colonia 
demanded a range of emotions too ex- 
acting for an actress of less experience 
than herself. Yet it was with the great- 
est difficulty that she had persuaded 
Dayton to give her the part, for he, too, 
had begun to lose faith in her ability. 
But she had pleaded so hard for one 
big chance to “make good” that at last 
he unwillingly gave in to her. And this 
was the way she was “making good,” 


with dismal failure! But how could 
she play this role of swift transition; 
how could she run the scale of the emo- 
tions; how could she make gay laugh- 
ter sound like anything but mockery, 
when her whole heart and soul were 
far away in the operating room of a 
hospital? She had known, through all 
the dreary days of rehearsal, that her 
husband sooner or later must undergo 
an operation. She had bravely kept this 
knowledge to herself, well aware that 
Dayton was not a man to take risks 
with a new play, and that he had small 
use for a leading woman with private 
anxieties on her mind. But it was not 
until this very morning that she had 
learned that the operation could not be 
deferred another day, that it must take 
place this night of all nights, at an hour 
when she could not be near him, could 
not even receive word of what was 
happening. 

When the curtain at last ceased rising 
and falling at the end of the second 
act, in response to the same discoura- 
agingly faint applause, Mrs, Fanshawe 
hurried from the stage and was met at 
the door of her dressing-room by Day- 
ton. 

“You must be proud of yourself, 
Mrs. Fanshawe,” he said with cruel 
sarcasm. 

She turned quickly and faced him 
unflinchingly : 

“Oh, I don’t need you to tell me that 
I am making a miserable failure of it,” 
she said, bitterly, “I know it only too 
well, myself.” 

“T am glad your perceptions are so 
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keen,” he continued in the same tone of 
mock politeness, “I supposed you were 
greatly elated at the success you had 
been making this evening.” 

Then, changing suddenly to brutal 
frankness : 

“What a fool I was to give that part 
to you, Evelyn Fanshawe! I half ex- 
pected you to make a fizzle of it. But I 
wouldn’t have believed you could have 
done it quite so badly. Why, at the very 
first rehearsal you put twice the spirit 
and life into it that you did to-night! 
What’s the matter with you, anyhow? 
In the first act, where you are meant 
to be lively and entertaining, one would 
have thought you had been dragged 
through a knot-hole, judging from the 
way you went moping about. And as 
for this second act, you ruined my big 
scene; instead of being really big and 
defying me,so as to give me something 
to play up to, you were such a weak, 
pitiful looking object that I had to let 
the whole scene drop, so as not to seem 
to be bullying you. How I ever came to 
think that you belonged on Broadway 
I’m sure I don’t know!” 

During the first part of his tirade, 
Mrs. Fanshawe listened dumbly, in a 
dazed sort of way, as if she neither 
heard nor understood what he was say- 
ing. Her mind was so wrapped up in one 
thought that the brutal violence of his 
words spent itself impotently.. It was 
all a part of the horrible nightmare she 
must live through. But his last words 
pierced her consciousness, for they re- 
called to her mind the never to be for- 
gotten night of her first entrance on 
Broadway. It was many years ago, the 
very night when Austin Dayton, him- 
self, scored his first great success; and 
his few simple words to her of praise 
and thanks had seemed to Mrs. Fan- 
shawe the most welcome she had ever 
heard. But now, all that was forgotten, 
all the years of ceaseless struggling 
and hard work, which had helped, per- 
haps more than anything else, to place 
him at the top of the ladder, amid 
honor and the adoration of all the the- 
atre-going public. The injustice and 
cruelty of it roused her from herself, 
-and the artist in her dominated the 
woman. 

“Oh, you are right, you are right!” 
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she cried with sudden passion, “What 
business have I in a Broadway theatre? 
What business has any woman with no 
more pride and ambition than to serve 
as the stepping-stone to the triumph of 
a man as selfish and ungrateful as you 
have always been, Austin Dayton? All 
the best years of my life I have spent 
in being a foil to you. I have let all my 
finest opportunities slip by me, never 
daring to do my best, and always being 
more afraid of taking away some of 
your applause than of losing all of 
mine. Maybe I am out of sympathy 
with this part; maybe I can’t feel all 
the emotions of the Queen; but there is 
one speech in that second scene of 
ours that I feel from the bottom of my 
heart every time I ‘say it—you know 
the speech I mean, the one that ends 
with the lines: 

“IT am mad to say such things to you, know- 
ing that you have the power to destroy me, but 
though you do your worst, I shall always be glad 


to remember that once I dared to tell you what 
I really think of you!” 


She paused, weak and trembling, her 
anger having subsided, and realized 
what an effect her outburst would 
probably have. She had told him to do 
his worst, and it suddenly came over 
her what his worst might be. There 
flashed before her eyes the vision of her 
husband lying at the hospital, perhaps 
dying, and helplessly looking to her for 
the means to pay nurses and doctors. 
And at the same time she saw herself 
turned from the theatre by Dayton, 
wandering about from manager to 
manager,‘ seeking in vain for another 
position. Breathlessly, she waited for 
Dayton’s answer, not daring to look 
at him. At last it came. 

“By Jove, Mrs, Fanshawe, I didn’t 
know you had it in you! Why didn’t 
you say it that way this evening? It 
would have brought the house down! 
Could you say it over again just that 
way ?” 

For a moment, Mrs, Fanshawe stood 
there, dumb, stupefied by his unexpected 
answer. Instead of the burst of wrath 
and abuse she had expected, Dayton 
had praised her, had felt only the dra- 
matic value of her speech, and was quite 
oblivious to its personal import. She 
had dared him to do his worst, and his 
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worst had been a most inappropriate 
compliment. 

Then, recollecting herself, she said 
quietly : 

“If you like that interpretation of the 
lines, Mr. Dayton, I think I can always 
say them that way.” 

Surely, she thought, it would always 
be quite easy to tell him what she 
thought of him. 

Meanwhile, the stage was being set 
for the third act, and they both had 
elaborate changes of costume to make. 
So, with a parting, “Well, I hope you 
can,” Dayton hurried away to his own 
dressing-room. 

In this third act, came Mrs. Fan- 
shawe’s big scene. The Queen Colonia 
is in mortal agony of mind, for her 
lover has gone into battle, against 
superior odds, and she expects never 
again to see him. But through it all she 
must hold a court reception and bril- 
liantly entertain her guests, because 
so many important state affairs hang 
in the balance. And finally, when good 
news comes, and she hears her lover 
has won a splendid and stirring vic- 
tory, her emotions give a chance for 
powerful acting. Mrs. Fanshawe 
dreaded this scene more than she had 
ever dreaded anything before. She felt 
sure that she must break down, when 
the letter with the good news was 
brought to her. For she would know 
that probably at that very moment an- 
other note was on its way to her, per- 
haps already waiting outside for her 
containing a,far different kind-of mes- 
sage. She donned her royal robes in 
feverish haste, uncertainly mumbling 
the lines that she had said hundreds of 
times: before. 

The third act was well under way, and 
as yet all had gone well, for the role 
of the fear-racked queen, blindly mov- 
ing through court festivities was not 
dificult for one whose condition of 
mind was so similar. It was nearly time 
for the letter to be brought in, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe was bracing herself 
for a supreme effort. 

Meanwhile, behind the scenes, there 
was general consternation. The usual 
first-night hitch had come, and the 
note to be taken in by the Queen’s 
courier was nowhere to be found. 
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Everyone was searching for it—for 
any letter that would answer in the 
emergency; while Dayton, himself, 
raged up and down, shouting madly: 

“Where’s that letter? Do you hear 
me, where is Mrs. Fanshawe’s letter ?” 

it happened that at that moment a 
messenger arrived with a note for Mrs. 
Fanshawe, and stood waiting outside 
until some one should notice him. So, 
when he heard Dayton apparently call- 
ing for the note he bore, he hastily 
stepped forward and handed it to him. 
The manager, thankful to get into his 
hands anything in the shape of an en- 
velope, paid no attention to the address 
on it, nor to the source from which it 
came. But when the royal messenger 
had entered with it, Dayton turned 
back to the boy waiting there. 

“Why, what in thunder are you do- 
ing here?’ he exclaimed. “How did 
you happen to have that letter? 
Where'd you get it?” 

“Why, I brought it from the hos- 
pital,” answered the boy stolidly. “Say, 
aint you goin’ to sign the slip?” 

Suddenly, Dayton, with awful con- 
sciousness, realized what he had done, 
and groaned aloud. Impulsively, he 
started to rush on the stage, in pursuit 
of the note; then, recognizing the folly 
of any such attempt, abandoned him- 
self to fate. 

The audience, meanwhile, in com- 
plete ignorance of what was taking 
place behind the scenes, was intent in 
watching Mrs. Fanshawe, in noting 
her every move. 

Never before had they seen such 
acting. 

As she first took the note in her hand, 
a startled look of mingled surprise and 
fear came over her. She hesitated a 
moment, and with trembling fingers 
tore open the note. As she read it, her 
surprise merged into a radiant happi- 
ness that spread through her whole 
being, and a gleam of transcendent 
joy flashed in her eyes that was either 
perfectly genuine or the triumph of art. 
Minute after minute she stood there 
speechless. Yet her silence, her won- 
derful, inimitable silence, which meant 
more than any number of words could 
convey, held the whole audience spell- 
bound. She read the note through once 





























again in wondering, incredulous si- 
lence. 

They little guessed, all those hun- 
dreds of thrilled spectators, that for the 
first time in her career, Mrs. Fanshawe 
had completely forgotten her role, and 
for the first time she did not care; that 
everything was banished from her 
mind except the bit of paper she held 
in her hand, with the glad eloquence 
of its curt message. They knew nothing 
of the consternation that reigned be- 
hind the scenes, the prompter wildly 
shouting to Queen Colonia her forgot- 
ten lines, that reached her only as a 
jumbled nothingness of stilted words; 
and Dayton raging up and down, his 
self-control quite lost, letting loose his 
wrath upon everything and everybody 
around him. Of all this the audience 
knew and cared nothing; they knew 
only that they were witnessing a most 
wonderful interpretation of a woman 
transfigured with unspeakable joy. 

And before Mrs. Fanshawe had 
ceased gazing dumbly at the slip of 
paper in her hand, the audience broke 
out into spontaneous and prolonged 
applause, the most enthusiastic, the 
most heartfelt that had ever come to 
her from across the footlights. 

It was many minutes before the per- 
formance could continue, and by. that 
time Mrs, Fanshawe was once again 
the Queen Colonia. 

At the unexpected burst of applause, 
Dayton suddenly became aware that 
he had made a big mistake in his 
estimate of his leading woman. From 
the moment he had sent in that letter, 
he had felt convinced that she would 
ruin her part, and so spoil the play. But 
now he watched her with growing sat- 
isfaction. Just as a few minutes before 
he had raged against himself for his 
folly in having yielded her the part, so 
now, with characteristic vanity, he took 
the whole credit for her success. But 
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the prompter of inartistic temperament 
was in utter dismay. 

“Good Heavens, Mr. Dayton,” he 
cried, “she has left out a dozen lines, 
and she doesn’t pay any attenton to me 
when I give her the words.” 

“Keep still, you idiot,” returned Day- © 
ton, “can’t you see it’s a hundred times 
better without them? She knows what 
she is doing. Let her alone.” 

When at last, in response to his cue, 
he entered, her first words seemed to 
him like a challenge to excel him. 
Curously stimulated by her new self- 
assurance, he played up to her, and 
challenged her in turn to bigger efforts. 
Thus, the breathless audience, uncon- 
scious of the new rivalry between them, 
watched them trying to outplay each 
other, neither quite succeeding, but 
jointly sharing the honors of a splendid 
triumph. Finally, the curtain fell, but 
only to rise again and again. The au- 
dience, carried out of itself, seemed to 
refuse ever to let it descend for a final 
time. 

At his first opportunity, Dayton 
turned to Mrs. Fanshawe and held out 
his hand. 

“T was mistaken,” he said, almost 
humbly. “You do belong on Broadway, 
after all.” 

Scant as the apology was, it meant 
everything to Mrs, Fanshawe, coming 
as it did from Dayton. She knew that 
the unquestioned success of the play 
was due largely to her own efforts ; and 
she felt sure that it was no momentary 
triumph, but that she could always do 
it equally well, because so often as that 
letter was brought in to Queen Colonia, 
she would always have that same feel- 
ing of joy in remembering her feelings 
on that opening night. She knew that 
not only for to-night, but for all nights, 
so long as the play should run, she had 
kept her promise to Dayton. Beyond 
all question she had “made good.” 








Fathers of 


Vaudeville 


By EPES WINTHROP SARGENT 








In the following article the author, who has been a chronicler of 
vaudeville’s changes since this type of entertainment emerged from 


the “variety” and music-hall of yesterday, identifies the parts 
played in its development by the various “vaudeville impressarios.” 








T is characteristic of the two coun- 
tries that when the late Charles 
Morton died some months ago, 

practically every newspaper in the 
United Kingdom made reference to the 
passing of “The Father of the English 
Music Hall,” and that when Tony Pas- 
tor laid down his work, few of those 
who write for the public prints gave 
him the title he so richly deserved, 
though, for the greater part, it was ad- 
mitted that he had been responsible, for 
the original cleaning up of the variety 
show of other days into something that 
would appeal to decent women and 
clean-minded men. 

When Mr. Morton had established 
two of the leading London halls, the 
stock-company of the one with which 
he was last connected did not depose 
him when he had outlived his activity, 
He remained the nominal head of the 
Palace while others did the work. 

Tony Pastor had no stock-company 
to fall back upon. He made his own 
venture, American fashion, and when 
established prejudice led him to con- 
tinue too long in the old rut and his old 
patrons traveled far afield in search of 
novelty, he established a new and far 
more loyal clientele. “Tony” was an in- 
stitution to the south and east of his 
little theatre in Tammany Hall. The au- 
diences seldom were attracted to the 
house by the name of some prominent 
artist. They merely went “to Pastor’s” 
and oddly varying were the shows they 
saw. 


The Father of Them All 


IT is notable that most of the stories 
told of “The Father of Vaudeville” re- 
late to his charities ; and this, in its way, 
was responsible for the bills. More than 
one actor deliberately borrowed money 
of Mr. Pastor that he might plead his 
inability to return the loan and offer to 
play for a week for a sum less the loan, 
and always Mr. Pastor accepted the of- 
fer, not that he. ever had expected to 
get his money back but because he 
knew his debtor needed the money. It 
did not matter that the bill for next 
week was already crowded with danc- 
ing acts. On went the name of the new- 
comer or the old timer, and it did not 
seem to make any difference to the Pas- 
tor crowds that they got enough singing 
in one week to last a month and that all 
the acrobatic turns for the same period 
came in the following week’s bill. 

As long as he could, Mr. Pastor held 
out against what he and Harry Sander- 
son, his right-hand man, termed the 
“Ferris Wheel Shows.” They regarded 
the continuous performance with su- 
preme contempt, and long after Keith’s 
was established a block to the westward, 
Mr. Pastor continued the old plan of 
alternating the best of the burlesque 
shows with all-specialty bills and charg- 
ing a dollar for the best seats. 

At last the time came when some- 
thing had to be done and the pendulum 
swung to the other extreme. The Keith 
top price was fifty cents. Mr. Pastor a¢ 
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vertised the magic 10-20-30 with a few 
half-dollar seats down front. He knew 
_ that with his small house and with no 
' gallery, he could not hope to compete 
with the elaborate bills offered by 
Keith with a larger house, and he made 
appeal to those to whom the twenty 
cents saving meant much. He entirely 
changed his audience, but he found 
more loyal friends, and long after he 
ceased to be able to memorize new 
songs or even to remember the old, he 
made his appearance twice a day and 
his “Let’s go back and start again, 
Mike,” never was the signal for the 
hissing that would have followed a sim- 
ilar “break” on the part of another. 
Mike Bernard, who played grand opera 
in ragtime and who was as much a 
headliner as the top act on the bill, 
would start again, and perhaps this time 
the song would go through with only a 
few stammered er’s to fill in the loss of 
some word. 


Tony Pastor’s Personality 


THEN at last Mr. Pastor had to be- 
come a looker on, and at the matinées 
the quaint figure of the Father of 
Vaudeville would slip onto the bench 
in the first entrance, usually sacred to 
the boy who set the program cards, and 
he would watch the others, with a kind- 
ly word of praise for those who stopped 
to speak. 

He was keenly sensitive to criticism 
of himself or his house, and he had no 
sympathy for those whose hands bore 
heavily upon their pens. He never made 
appeal for himself, but now and then 
he would make a plea for some begin- 
ner or some old timer who had once 
been good. 

Like the other old timers, his devo- 
tion to his high hat was marked and 
winter and summer, rain, snow or sun- 
shine, the glossy tile was as much a 
trademark as the rounded face with its 
bristly mustache. He had a theory that 
the hair needed air, and every half 
block he would lift the head-gear and 
let the heated air escape and cool air 
flow in. 

Mr. Pastor was the Father of Vau- 
deville in that he was the first man to 
put into practice the theory that by 
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giving a performance which a woman 
might attend, he would increase the 
clientele from which he derived sup- 
port. Until Proctor opened his house 
on West Twenty-third Street, Pastor’s 
was the only theatre in which a woman 
might witness a vaudeville performance 
without loss of caste. Koster & Bial’s 
was then getting ready for the change 
to vaudeville, and already Carmencita 
was attracting the patronage of women 
who came veiled and sat in the boxes. 
At Pastor’s one might see Maggie Cline 
or the Russell Brothers or the leading 
English acts without fear of reproach. 
He led the way, but it was B. F. 
Keith who passed him on that way and 
blazed the new trail of the continuous 
performance. 


Keith and Continuous Performance 


MR. KEITH had been connected 
with the circus in various capacities, 
and when in Boston he found a negro 
baby weighing but a few pounds, he 
opened a “store show” in a vacant 
building and gave paternity to the joke 
about the oddity of one so dark being so 
light. He did better than that for he be- 
came the Father of the Continuous. 
Other managers have laid claim to the 
title but they could not prove their 
points. It would seem that to Mr. Keith 
belongs the credit. 

The featherweight baby gave place 
to other novelties, and a small variety 
show was added, performances being 
given about every hour. Mr. Keith, 
found that those who came about the 
middle of the performance would 
neither pay to see the half show nor 
wait for the commencement of another. 
He puzzled the matter over and one day 
announced to S. K. Hodgdon, then his 
stage manager and now the booking of- 
ficer of the United Booking Offices, va- 
riously styled the “Association” and 
the “Trust,” that the problem was 
solved. 

Mr. Hodgdon was lecturing on some 
curios from the Jeannette Expedition, 
including a copy of The Arctic Moon, 
the furthest north newspaper. On a 
memorable Monday morning the show 
was started and artists and public alike 
read with curiosity that it would run 
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without intermission. When the artists 
had all completed their first perform- 
ances, Mr. Keith came to his stage 
manager. 

“You go on again next, Sam,” he ex- 
plained. 

“But they have all seen me,” protest- 
ed the bewildered Hodgdon. “If I go on 
again, they'll get up and walk out.” 

“Just what I want them to do,” ex- 
plained Mr. Keith. “Go on and chase 
them out,” and the first vaudeville 
“chaser” walked out on the stage. 

Later the term “chaser” became one 
of reproach and was applied to acts so 
bad that even the seasoned and hard- 
ened vaudeviller could not stand a sec- 
ond viewing. By running in the “chaser” 
with only the gap of an act or two be- 
tween, the house could be readily 
cleared. There was only one time when 
the scheme failed and that, oddly 
enough, was in Boston, the birthplace 
of the idea. 

Siegfried, impersonator of famous 
men, was sent on to chase a holiday 
audience, and though they sent him out 
three times in seven turns, he seemed 
to make an increasingly important hit. 
After his last show he was packing the 
wigs and beards away for overnight and 
in his glee he confided its cause to a 
man standing nearby, never dreaming 
that the quiet person was Mr. Keith 
himself. 

“I fixed Sam Hodgdon,” he ex- 
claimed with a chuckle. “He sent me 
out to chase the crowd and I changed 
my act each time. They’re waiting out 
there now to see if I’m coming back to 
do some more.” 


Music Hall Programs 


BUT if Mr. Keith was the Father of 
the Continuous, the late Gustave Wal- 
ter of San Francisco, made possible the 
music-hall show. When Koster & Bial 
were giving one European star and 
trusting to filler acts and the stock-com- 
pany for the rest of the bill, Mr. Walter 
was importing acts from the other side, 
and a jump from Berlin, Paris, or Lon- 
don to San Francisco and return was 
no uncommon thing. His was the first 
real Music Hall in the Orpheum in San 
Francisco, a barn-like structure that has 
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probably housed more really great vau- 
deville acts than any similar edifice in 
America. It was destroyed in the earth- 
quake and a new Orpheum was built, 
but though the shows are as big as ever, 
the old memories do not cluster about 
the new home. 


Oscar Hammerstein’s Part 


IT was Oscar Hammerstein who 
really gave the Music Hall to New 
York, when he formed a union with 
Koster & Bial in his handsome house on 
West Thirty-fourth Street. He did not 
long remain in the concern, for his is 
not the temperament for a partnership. 
He sold out and built his Olympia, now 
the New York Theatre. Long before 
that, Rudolph Aronson, the Father of 
the Roof Garden, attempted to make 
the Casino into a Music Hall but failed 
after a few weeks’ trial. It was here 
that the first golden statues—now all 
the rage—were seen. They were 
promptly taken into custody and the in- 
genious defense was made that the 
golden coating was thicker than the tex- 
ture of silken tights and therefore the 
artists were more fully and properly 
covered. 

The judicial decision was to the con- 
trary and the stoppage of the posing 
hastened the end of the hall. Aronson 
built the first roof garden atop the Ca- 
sino where a long but not very impor- 
tant bill was given. The open air and 
.the drinks were the features, and when 
it rained everybody fled for cover. 
Hammerstein took the idea and built a 
covered roof on the Olympia and bet- 
tered this in the newer Victoria. The 
sides could be opened or closed at will 
and the weather did not matter except 
when the roof leaked. 

Mr: Hammerstein built many hand- 
some houses, but the most elaborate of 
those designed for vaudeville occu- 
pancy were practically planned by E. F. 
Albee, the general manager for B. F. 
Keith, who would have made a great 
architect had he net become a theatrical 
manager. The theatres in Boston and 
Philadelphia attest his skill and he is 
the Father of the House Beautiful. 
Like Mr. Keith he gained his theatrical 
training on the circus lot and for years 
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he has been the active head of the 
Keith enterprises. 

It was another Keith lieutenant who 
is the Father of the Dramatic Act 
sometimes called the “Gold Brick.” In 
the early 90’s there was a dearth of nov- 
elty. Some years before Francesca 
Redding and the late Hugh Stanton 
gave up dramatic work for vaudeville 
and played “The Happy Pair” for sev- 
eral seasons. 


Fynes High-Priced Artists 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, a _ former 
newspaperman, a critic on the New 
York Sun and later on the Clipper, was 
manager of the Keith Theatre in New 
York. He startled the vaudeville world 
by announcing the engagement of 
Charles Dickson and Lillian Burkhart, 
who had recently concluded-an engage- 
ment in the Madison Square Theatre. 
A few weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Syd- 
ney Drew and John Mason and Marion 
Manola were added to the list. These 
engagements brought to the house a 
class of patronage never before enjoyed 
and other engagements followed in 
quick order. Edouard Remenyi was one 
of the early captives and they still tell 
the story of his vaudeville debut. 

The chief use of the “Gold Brick” 
was to draw into the theatre people 
who did not know how good vaudeville 
could be, and so fix them in the habit. 
Remenyi had his own ideas of vaude- 
ville, and after a brilliant concert-piece 
he smiled at his audience. 

“Now I gif a peeg under zee gate,” 
he explained beamingly. He had seen 
other vaudeville people do it, and every- 
one had laughed. Fynes, who used to 
watch the Monday afternoon show 
from the gallery, fell down three flights 
of steps in his eagerness to head off 
other “imitations.” 

The “Gold Brick” wanted more and 
more money and the vaudeville people 
who made good for the “brick acts” 
decided that more was their due, so that 
to Mr. Fynes may also be ascribed the 
paternity of the present day high sal- 
aries. 

There is one instance of a salary ris- 
ing from $10 to $1,500 in sixteen years, 
and scarcely an old timer is getting less 
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than ten times the salary of eighteen 
years ago. 


Wm. Morris Kills the Continuous 


MR. KEITH fathered the continu- 
ous and William Morris gave it the 
death blow. When F. F. Proctor placed 
his bookings in the Morris office the 
continuous policy was changed to two 
shows a day, and later, when he and 
Keith formed a partnership, the Keith 
houses followed suit and the worries 
and heartburnings over the two-a-day 
and three-a-day acts were forever set 
at rest. Mr. Morris is also largely re- 
sponsible for the so-called smoking bal- 
cony, as distinguished from the theatre 
where smoking is permitted in all parts 
of the house. 

When Percy G. Williams was about 
to open the Orpheum in Brooklyn, the 
first of his chain of important houses, 
Mrs. Williams favored a rule against 
smoking, claiming that many women 
would not visit the theatre were smok- 
ing allowed. Mr. Williams wanted to 
permit smoking and it was Morris who 
solved the problem by suggesting that 
only the upper part of the house be 
given to the smokers where the rising 
fumes could not annoy the patrons of 
the lower floor. 


The Vaudeville Trust 


THE much discussed Association’ or 
Trust was not fathered by Messrs. 
Keith and Albee as is generally sup- 
posed. All that was originally compre- 
hended in the idea was a general book- 
ing-office somewhat on the lines of the 
old Klaw & Erlanger agency, where the 
managers had representatives and were 
given part of the profits in return for 
booking only through the agency. The 
real fathers of the idea were Jo Paige 
Smith and Clinton Wilson, who inter- 
ested “Pat” Shea of Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass. The idea was submit- 
ted to Mr. Keith and dropped, later to 
be revived as the possible solution of 
the threatening salary question. The 
one weak point of an otherwise prac- 
ticable plan is the difficulty of enlisting 
all the managers under one flag. There 
always has been opposition, and Wil- 
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liam Morris has been the head and 
front of the opposition, whether it was 
Williams and Hammerstein, Klaw & 
Erlanger, or the present William Mor- 
ris, Inc., behind the fight. 

Martin Beck is the father of the true 
solution of the amalgamation problem, 
for it was he who brought about the 
solid West by an exchange of holdings. 
Beck is also the Father of Centraliza- 
tion, for he was the first to establish 
the plan’ of a general management of a 
number of houses which is now fol- 
lowed by most of the large interests. 
Beck was the first man to lay out 
half a dozen bills and send them to as 
many managers, who had only to see 
that the acts got there and appeared on 
the stage in the order indicated. Beck 
was the right-hand man for Gustave 
Walter but now is general manager of 
the Orpheum Circuit which Walter es- 
tablished. 


Personality of the Fathers 


ALL of these men are Fathers of 
Vaudeville in a sense. They have all 
contributed to the upbuilding of variety 
and they form an odd study of types, 
for no two are alike. There is no com- 
posite of the vaudeville magnate as 
there was of the old style theatrical 
manager or actor. Mr. Keith is short, 
blond, somewhat English in appearance 
and speech, suave, deliberate, and quiet. 
Mr. Albee is a Maine Yankee, dark, 
alert and energetic, nervous in temper- 
ament and short of speech at times. Mr. 
Proctor is short and very like his part- 
ner, Keith, in characteristics, but lack- 
ing the singleness of. purpose that 
made the Keith name successful. He 
was given to experimenting before he 
formed a partnership. Percy Williams, 
one of the leaders of the Association, 
is below medium height, good natured, 
democratic and possessed of a sense of 
real humor. William Hammerstein—the 
vaudeville Hammerstein now that his 
father gives his time to grand opera— 
is tall, gloomy, and misanthropic. He 
seldom smiles, yet he is a real wit and 
his sayings are famous. Another joker 
is Martin Beck, whose aggressive per- 
sonality, decidedness of opinion and be- 
lief that actors will stand a deal of 
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crushing have gained him many unim- 
portant enmities. Morris Meyerfeld, 
Jr., head of the Orpheum Circuit, is a 
San Francisco business-man, and an 
excellent type of San Franciscan. Syl- 
vester Poli, one of the pioneers of 
cheap vaudeville in small towns, is an 
easy going Italian, jolly, good natured, 
yet shrewd and a keen business-man— 
perhaps, with the exception of Meyer- 
feld, the best business-man of them all 
and certainly one of the best showmen 
in the proper sense of that term. 

Opposed to them all is William Mor- 
ris, head of the corporation bearing his 
name, easy going, yet alert and a per- 
fect mine of energy when energy is 
needed. He started as an office boy, giv- 
ing up a good salary as an advertising 
agent to learn the amusement business. 
He has traveled every step of the road 
that leads to management and is famil- 
iar with every detail. 

Indeed, Mr. Meyerfeld is the only 
one of the group of leading managers 
who is not the product of long training. 
He loaned money and sold goods to 
Walter and had to run the business to 
get his money back. Keith was a “candy 
butcher” with a circus, and Albee had a 
privilege with one of the same shows. 
Percy Williams was an actor and sold 
liver pads, originating the all-prevalent 
Medicine Show as a means of selling the 
medicated pads. Beck was a waiter in 
a concert hall where his linguistic abil- 
ities aided his energy in bringing him 
to the front. Poli was brought to this 
country to make the waxen heads for 
the figures in the Eden Musee, New 
York. Ed Kohl was a museum man, 
and Proctor was a pedal juggler and 
was one of the Levantine Brothers. 
Tony Pastor was everything from cir- 
cus clown to low comedian and so the 
record goes. The Fathers of Vaudeville 
learned their lessons in a hard school, 


‘but they have brought about great re- 


sults and lifted the once despised va- 
riety to the dignity of an honorable en- 
terprise. Each had contributed his share 
to the development, but it was Tony 
Pastor who laid the foundation and is 
the real Father of Vaudeville. It was 
he who cleansed the Augean stables 
and made possible the entrance of the 
other and more active men. 
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The Sign of the Zodiac 


By OWEN BARRY 





The first articles in this unique series brought many letters to the 
editor’s desk from the players listed. This article will probably bring 
as many more, Watch the department for the character-readings of 
yourself; you'll be surprised by the astrological genius of Mr. Barry. 








August 23 to September 22. 
Gold, and black with blue spots. 
Hyacinth and jasper. 
Maternal. 
Benjamin, meaning power. 
CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC Strength of will. 
PROMINENT TRAIT ; 
Fault-finding. 
If any, stomach troubles. 
Weeks beginning May 10 and December 28. 


The Children of Virgo 


Auc. 23—Fritz WILLIAMS, now in “The Midnight Sons.” 
Louise Moopig, last seen with Olga Nethersole. 
Cuarces A, MILLwarp, last with Mrs. Carter in “Kassa.” 
RosiE GREENE, appearing in “The Follies of 1909.” 
ARTHUR RITCHIE, of the Poli Stock, Worcester, Mass. 
24—Max BEERBOHM, English dramatic critic. 
25—GEoRGE Fawcett, starring in “The Great John Ganton.” 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE, American prima donna, singing abroad. 
Murpock J. MacQuarrig, late with “The Man of the Hour.” 
Pau Poret, French actor divorced from Mme. Rejane. 
Vepa McEvers, past three years with David Warfield. 
26—Joun T. KELLY, Irish comedian. 
SAMUEL REED, formerly with “The Blue Mouse.” 
| WILLIAMSON, Australia’s theatrical manager. 
VirGINIA BUCHANAN, actress of character réles. 
GEoRGE Woopwarb, with Warfield in “The Music Master.” 
Witu1aM H. Contey, with Fred Berger’s companies. 
Harotp NEtson, with the Neill Stock, St. Paul, Minn. 
27—EpwarpD Mackey, stock leading man in_ stock companies. 
FRANCIS CARLYLE, for two years in “The Honor of the Family.” 
DorotHy MartoweE, of the original English pony-ballet, 
Harry FisHer, now in “The Midnight Sons.” 
OweEN JouNson, who wrote “The Comet.” 
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28—WILLIAM BeEacu, with “The Traveling Salesman.” 
Avice Dovey, to appear in Lew Fields’ company. 
FREDERICK Bock, excellent in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
JANE WHEATLEIGH, well known in stock-company circles. 
A. BALDWIN SLOANE, who writes popular operas. 
ANGELITA N. DE Siva, leading woman with Martin Harvey. 
Joun V. Datzey, of the Belasco forces. 
Latta SELBINI, “The Bathing Beauty,” in vaudeville. 
Witu1aM Erten, press representative with Richard Carle. 


* 29—-MazseL Roesuck, lead in “The House Next Door.” 


CHARLES DaLTon, last seen in “The Thief.” 
ELPHIE SNOWDEN, recently in “Little Nemo.” 
AUGUSTINE GLASSMIRE, appearing in “Going Some.” 
Grace Barton, who was Elsa in “The Devil.” 
Mrs. JoHN CHAMBERLIN (Emily Thorne), retired actress. 
30—Fritzi1 ScueErr, who stars again in “The Prima Donna.” 
HELEN BERTRAM, well known opera singer, 
RicHARD STERLING, who appeared in “The Bachelor.” 
Frank Lawton, American whistler, now in England. 
ANTOINETTE WALKER, five years in “The Music Master.” 
EpyTHE Moyer, comedienne, now married and retired. 
31—CuarLes HAMMOND, last in “Lady Frederick.” 
FRANK E. AIKEN, veteran actor. 
ELEANOR Carey, grande dame rdles. 
RosBert SCHABLE, nine years stage-manager with John Drew. 
A. W. Mar tn, long identified with “Mrs. Wiggs.” 
PuyYLLIs RANKIN, appearing in “The Naked Truth,” in vaudeville. 
Wi. M. CrimMIns, who acts in melodramas. 
1—Guy STANDING, to star in “The Barrier.” 
JAMEs J. CorBETT, of stage and pugilistic fame. 
VioLA KELLOGG, versatile actress, now in “Havana.” 
FREDERICK PERRY, well known leading man. 
SEWELL COLLIns, playwright. 
Biyou Heron (Mrs. Henry Miller), now retired. 
H. OcpEN CRANE, of “Keegan’s Pal.” 
Harry Stusss, of “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
Sy.via Stark, plays leads in musical farces. 
2—Epna May, whom the stage will know no more—maybe! 
HENRIETTA CROSMAN, to star in “Sham.” 
Marcaret DILLs, of the Davis Stock, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CHARLES GOTTHOLD, three years in “The Great Divide.” 
TED SULLIVAN, gayly capers in “Havana.” 
JAMEs Forses, American dramatist, wrote “The Chorus Lady.” 
GeorceE R. Sims, English dramatist, wrote “The Gray Mare.” 
Paut HeErvieu, French dramatist, wrote “The Awakening.” 
Pau GAvAULT, French dramatist, wrote “My Wife.” 
3—Rosert OBER, again to star in “Brewster’s Millions.” 
Recan Hucuston, of “The House Next Door.” 
Maset Howarp, leading woman, apparently retired. 
4—AMELIA GARDNER, in “The Witching Hour.” 
Ipa VERNON, with “The Man from Home.” 
May Barton, in “Salvation Nell.” 
Jacx DonnELLY, of the Aborn Opera Company. 
5—NELLA WEBB, in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 
Marjory Woop, in “Mary Jane’s Pa.” 
EsME BERINGER, was seen with Murray Carson. 
6—Jame_s K. Hackett, a new Charles Frohman star. 
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SEPT. 6—Cuares E. Evans, who vaudevilles in an amusing farce. 
P. Auc, ANDERSON, melodramatic actor. 
E. L. FERNANDEZ, specializing in Mexican and Spanish parts. 
7—E. M. Hotanp, one of our best character actors. 
NorMAN HAckETT, to star in “Beau Brummel.” 
_ CHARLES W. Meyer, was in “The Mimic World 
Harry ARNOLD, buxom operatic comedian. 
8—BERTHA KALICcH, emotional actress. 
Frep Eric, with the Frohman forces. 
R. C. BRESEE, late with “The Great John Ganton.” 
CuHaRLés J. Harris, of the Orpheum Stock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
9—W. Tammany Youns, of the “Going Some” cast. 
Jimmy Barry, who acts foolish réles in vaudeville. 
Tuomas FALLon, who was in “The Man from Mexico.” ‘ 
E. M. Leonarp, of the Neill Stock, St. Paul, Minn. 
10—THoMaAs JEFFERSON, succeeded his father as Rip Van Winkle. 
Caro Roma, prima donna. 
JaMEs O’NEILL, JR., of “The Traveling Salesman.” 
MariE STUDHOLME, English musical comedy favorite. 
Basset Roe, who acted here with E. S. Willard. 
11—Nora O’Brien, leading woman, married and retired. 
BEATRICE ForBES-RoBERTSON, last played in “The Mollusc.” 
RICHARD GANTHONY, author of “A Message from Mars.” 
EcuLin P, Gayer, in “The Man from Home.” 
Apa Rosertson, of the original English pony ballet. 
. HELEN Apair, appearing in “The Motor Girl.” 
ile. 12—Freperic Bonn, who acts sketches in vaudeville. 
JosEPHINE Brown, to appear under W. A. Brady’s management. 
Ipa STANHOPE, last in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
Mrs. BANDMANN-PALMER, now starring in the British provinces. 
E. J. DE Varney, who was in “The Boys and Betty.” 
13—WILLIAM BRAMWELL, in vaudeville with Minnie Seligman. 
EpitH Conrab, in vaudeville with Willard Simms. 
ARTHUR BEHRENS, recently with Nat. C. Goodwin. 
Mrs. E. A. EBERLE, character actress. 
Rosert Dub ey, of Henry B. Harris’ forces. 
Mave Louise AIGEN, thoroughly experienced stock-actress. 
EmiLe LE Crorx, who was in “The Devil.” 
14—Katuryn HutTcuInson, last seen in “The Hoyden.” 
CuyLer Hastines, of “The Dollar Mark” cast. 
GEORGE FaRREN, who appeared in “The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 
WitiAM H. CriarKE, basso, at the New York Hippodrome. 
15—LouisE Rutter, of “The Sins of Society” cast. 
LEsLiE Kenyon, of “The Sins of Society” cast. 
Carey LIvINGSTON, of the Hunter-Bradford Stock. 
_ FREDERICK RayMmonp, of Charles Frohman’s forces. 
16—Laura Burt, of “Blue Jeans” and “In Old Kentucky” fame. 
Jessie McALIstTER, of the Spooner Stock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FLORENCE Howarp, who was in “The Gates of Eden.” 
CHARLES J, FyFFE, veteran actor, now retired. 
17—Avucustus Pitou, JR., business manager, with Henry B. Harris. 
CaRRIE MERRILEES, of Eleanor Robson’s company. 
18—MLLte. Dazig, who has revived the pantomimic art. 
Evetyn MILcarp, a London player. 
Le1La RoMER TYLER, who was in “Salvation Nell.” 
HELEN TuRNER, Shubert show-girl. 
19—ADELE BELGARDE, beloved by theatregoers of San Francisco. 
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Sept. 19—Henry ArtHuR Jones, English dramatist. 
MarSHALL P. Wiper, “The Prince of Entertainers.” 









MatcoLm DuNCAN, now appearing in “The Third Degree.” 
PauL EVERTON, now appearing in “The Third Degree.” 
WILL J. Demin, lead in “A Gentleman from Mississippi.” 
PeRcIvAL T. Moore, stage-manager, with Henry B. Harris. 
RosBerTO Braco, Italian dramatist, wrote “Comtesse Coquette.” 
ERNEST TRUEX, who was in “Wildfire.” 
20—CrLara PALMER, clever soubrette, in “Havana.” 
FRANK RANDELL, who appeared in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
21—Cuartes Hawtrey, foremost English star. 
22—Guy Bates Post, to star in “The Bridge.” 
THomas THORNE, to appear in “An American Widow.” 
Littan McCartny, in “The Sign of the Cross.” 
WILLIAM PRuETTE, in “Algeria” and “Havana.” 
GEORGE GAUL, who has been with Marie Doro’s company. 
Mrs. REGINALD CARRINGTON, of Grace George’s support. 
CuarLes H. GREER, long with Corse Payton’s Stock. 


HE CHILDREN OF VIRGO are 
such a well-meaning lot, with a 
high purpose in life, that a pity it 

is they are so often unappreciated and 
misunderstood—this entirely from their 
own point of view, of course! As a mat- 
ter of fact, if they would only learn to 
mind their own business, curb their 
fault-finding, domineering tendencies, 
and not always be advising others “for 
their own good,” they would find this 
world a much more attractive, habitable 
place in which to spend their days. 
However, in nine cases out of ten, they 
are sincere in speaking the truth as they 
see it, no matter how it hurts, and this 
in a measure mitigates their own short- 
sightedness. 

At the same time, it should be said, 
they strenuously object to the slightest 
suggeston or criticism from others, and 
when told of their own very apparent 
shortcomings they will either deny their 
possession or make every excuse for 
themselves. 

Aside from this trying trait, the 
Virco born have many excellent, de- 
pendable qualities. Their intellectual 
discrimination, knowledge of human 
nature and sense of analysis are all of 
the very best, and if ever they get into 
trouble they have only themselves to 
blame for it. A happy trait of these peo- 
ple is their extraordinary ability to 
overcome disaster and defeat, sailing se- 
renely along, with their silver-lined 
cloud ever before them, hoping that just 





around the corner a happier fate awaits 
them; it takes a pretty tough blow to 
knock them out completely and even 
then they rebound quickly, hopeful and 
determined as before. 

Their will power is a thing to be free- 
ly admitted under any circumstances. 
Once let them make up their minds 
about anything and neither heaven nor 
earth nor the waters under the earth 
can move them. (However, many of 
them flatter themselves upon their 
strength of will when it is often only 
pure mulish stubbornness!) With all 
their sense of discrimination, they are, 
strangely enough, vastly impressed by 
wealth, power, and position, and many 
of them are sycophants and toadies, ren- 
dering homage upon externals. They 
generally make a good appearance 
themselves, being neat and methodical 
in everything, and they demand precise 
order and method in things around 
them. 

Of all the Twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diac, Virco is the healthiest, yet in-no 
other sign will you find such inveter- 
ate medicine-takers and doctor-patrons. 
They are forever complaining of their 
ills and always trying some new medi- 
cine ; but once they overcome this fault, 
a short rest, a “mental bath,” or a good 
walk in the open air will cure them of 


‘their pains and do more good than all 


the physic in the world. In short, these 
people should never know what a se- 
rious illness is. 




































Tell all your secrets and confidences , 


to the Virco born with every faith and 
assurance, for they will never reveal 
them—nor their own, either! Always 
self-reliant, these people can look after 
themselves, being wonderfully capable 
and philosophical, and they are not 
prone to worry or despondency, nor are 
they easily discouraged. 

To all appearances, those born under 
Virco have found that for which Ponce 
de Leon searched in vain and, with tem- 
perate living, they can retain their 
youthful appearance until very near 
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Not In the Lines 


By W. A. PHELON 





their “three-score years.” They make a 
great ado about blue blood and family 
position ; they have great powers of af- 
fection, held well in control, and make 
most faithful and devoted matrimonial 
partners, when their nagging and fault- 
finding traits are eliminated. 
Note.—Of course, as in any ZopIAC 
reading, much of the foregoing may 
not be true of many folks born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence upon one’s birth. 
But, on the whole, Virco people have 
many, if not all, of the above attributes. 





The following article records numerous instances when it fell out 
that scenes and speeches quite foreign to the dramatists’ ideas were 
given, and audiences found heaping measures of entertainment for 
the one price, however little the actors may have enjoyed it all. 














HERE is far more real comedy in 
affairs of the stage than the public 
ever knows. There are many more 

and better laughs, before the curtain 

and behind, than are set down in the 

manuscripts. There was never yet a 

show that did not have its tale of comic 

accident, its list of richly jocund hap- 
penings. 

The comic accident that comes off be- 
hind the scenes is never heard of, ex- 


 cepting in the ravings of the stage- 


manager when trying to fix the blame. 
The comic mishap, in the public view, 
in seven cases out of ten passes as part 
of the fun and an integral factor in the 
humor. Quick-witted actors have turned 
a thousand absurd happenings into hits, 
converted a thousand stumbles into ap- 
parent triumphs of the hour. The blun- 
ders of thick-footed stage-hands, nerv- 
ous novices, and insensate scenery itself 
have been switched into the very image 





of planned and plotted lines. Down in 
front the audience does not know of 
the errors, the mistakes, the hilarious 
miscues—things that might have made 
a howling farce out of the most success- 
ful enterprise. In many instances, blun- 
ders and physical accidents of the stage 
have been accepted, by the crowd in 
front, as the acme of skilled entertain- 
ment, and given royal approbation, 
while the actors, with wry faces and 
bruised limbs, have gone limping and 
profaning from the scene. 


A Persistent Hoodoo 


ONE of the richest, rarest, craziest 
afternoons ever experienced in any 
theatre came off at a large house in an 
eastern city early in November, 1893. It 
was an afternoon of vast and gibbering 
horror to the poor unfortunates upon 
the stage, and those of them who still 
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live often think back to that matinée , 


‘with keen feeling and virulent expres- 
sion. The people who saw the doings, 
in all .probability, have not forgotten 
them, and that afternoon lives as a 
memory of glee to those before the 
footlights—of absolute agony to those 
behind the glow. 

The first scene in the production of 
that day—it was the first tryout of a 
musical comedy—was an alleged barn- 
yard, wherein various weary looking 
animals sniffed and shied while the 
chorus waved woodenly and the come- 
dians sprang jestsofthe vintage of 1872. 
As the chorus came circling on the 
stage, a plaintive featured cow standing 
upstage, on the left, nosed at a lofty 
piece of scenery. It fell upon the ad- 
vancing chorus, crowning two of the 
girls with a red and purple landscape, 
and then bringing them to the boards 
with a violent crash. The scenery was 
cleared away, the girls, badly shaken up, 
limped through the wooden-motioned 
choruses, and the barnyard scene ended 
without further disaster. 

Then came the vaudeville numbers. 
First upon the bill was a soprano who 
is now “way up in G” among the great 
productions. Her act was a pretty bit, 
too—a white robe; chains on her wrists 
and ankles ; a dungeon cell, and a pallet 
of straw. There on the straw she lay, 
while a dim half-light showed the bare 
furnishings of the donjon keep, and 
presently she lifted up her voice in a 
pathetic little song—something about 
the poor captive, and the Prince so far 
away, and would her hero please come 
and save her soon? And as the hero- 
call was at its height, with the hero 
about to step forward from the wings 
to set her free, a small, gray donkey, 
which had been one of the beasts in the 
barnyard scene, came wandering gladly 
into the cell, heehawed delightedly in 
answer to the soprano’s topmost note, 
and began to chew the pallet of straw. 
There was no chance to conclude the 
act, and the delighted howls of the pop- 
ulace were still ringing while the fran- 
tic soprano was handing in an instant 
resignation. 

Next number in “the olio” was a pair 
of roller-skaters—slim and graceful fel- 
lows, and no clowning to their turn. As 
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they swept down across the stage, one 
of them slipped and missed his feet for 
the fraction of a second. Like a 12-inch 
bullet he shot over the footlights, 
wrecking them right and left with feet, 
body, and madly clawing hands, drove 
his armored feet across the bald top- 
piece of the orchestra leader, and 
smashed into the big drum. The ap- 
plause that followed this magnificent bit 
of comedy has seldom been equaled in 
any theatre, and respectable citizens 
stood upon their chairs as they screamed 
their approbation. ; 

After the somewhat worried skaters 
had finished their turn, an Amazon 
march was due. Out from the wings 
they came, twenty-four pretty girls in 
white and gold. In the vanguard, shape- 
ly as two Venuses, prouder than three 
peacocks, marched a girl who draws ten 
times the money now. Her pretty bru- 
nette face lighted with an insouciant 
smile, and her sole slipped across a 
smooth spot on the stage. She arose, and 
seemed for one instant to flutter in 
air like some light and joyous bird. 
Then she descended, and fell with a 
thump that was distinctly audible to 
casual passersby on the street. No. 2 in 
the march stumbled against the fallen 
leader, dove over her, and the Amazon 
parade ended in a heap of squeals and 
bent swords and twisted ankles. The 
pretty leader staid in bed two weeks, 
but the audience never knew it. All 
the audience knew was bright, pure, 
unadulterated glee. 


Funny for the Audience, But— 


GEORGE BEBAN, who is as clever 
as they make them when it comes to the 
impersonation of a Frenchman or Ital- 
ian, is particularly strong along the line 
of gestures, and he can talk with his 
hands as rapidly as any son of France 
explaining the beauties of an absinthe- 
dream. Once, years ago, Mr. Beban bit- 
terly regretted his own fluent gesticula- 
tions. He had just finished a specially 
clever Parisian song, and wound up 
with a bow and an expressive wave of 
the hands as he stepped backward 
through the wings. His left hand struck 
an electric fan that was buzzing gayly | 
beside the stage. The fan at once em- | 
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braced George’s hand with the love of 
a brother, the flying pinions began to 
work eagerly upon the captive paw, and 
if a quick-witted emplove hadn’t come 
to the rescue George would have had no 
hand at all. Beban’s battle with the fan, 
seen from the body of the house, looked 
like a delightful bit of horseplay, and 
the applause was terrific. 

Charlie Banks, a rare old comedian 
of long ago, and one of the earliest to 
play Marks in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
was cast for the part of a lawyer in a 
comi¢ court-scene some years back. He 
delivered a fiery oration—a clever bit of 
burlesque in itself—and then, with a 
sweeping gesture, sat down. The chair 
was rickety, and Banks: broke through 
it with a great scattering of splinters, 
loud and prolonged laughter, and gen- 
eral enthusiasm. When Banks left the 
stage, the manager was waiting for him. 

“That was a great fall, Mr. Banks,” 
quoth he. “Do that at every show.” 
“But,” wailed Banks, bruised and shak- 
en, “that fall was no stage-Business. It 
was on the level—the: chair was punk, 
and broke down with me.” 

The manager grinned amiably. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Banks. It made 
the hit of the show. I'll see that the 
same chair is patched up for you at 
each performance, and [’ll count on you 
for that fall.” 

And poor old Banks, inasmuch as he 
needed the money, had to do that fall 
two times per day, although it almost 
killed him. 

A tall, graceful brunette, who is now 
a real leading lady, was glad to do liv- 
ing-pictures for a western manager 
some years gone by. As she stood upon 
a pedestal one evening, posing as Min- 
erva, a huge brass shield, which had 
been stored in the upper regions, was 
dislodged somehow or other, and fell, 
whirring past her face, and missing her 
nose by the fraction of an inch. She 
never stirred, never even shrank back 
from the whizzing danger, and her ex- 
hibition of cool composure made such 
an impression on the manager that it 
proved the first step in her upward ca- 
reer. 

In a certain society drama, played in 
New York a few seasons ago, the big 
and stately leading man was scheduled 
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to take the tall and beauteous leading 
woman into the dining-room. With a 
courteous bow he proffered his arm; 
with equal courtesy she accepted, and 
they swept to the table. As they sat 
down a wild chortle of delight rose 
from pit and gallery. The young woman 
had enameled her arm too well, and 
printed in high relief on the leading 
man’s black coat was the white shape of 
a well-rounded arm and hand. 


The Uncertain Monkey 


THE gay, joyous little monkey, 
comedian of the forest, is often taken 
upon the stage, but is not always the 
safest of actors. Per contra, he is too 
often the fly in the ointment, and the 
stumbling-block in the way of success. 
One night, in Denver, a bright young 
soubrette—let her be known as Made- 
line—took a monkey on the stage—a 
cunning little fellow, who was the pet 
and pride of all the girls in the com- 
pany. Mr. Monk rode lightly in, 
perched on Madeline’s plump shoulder. 
The music blared, the chorus sang, and 
the very soul of that monkey was ob- 
sessed with an ecstasy of terror. With 
one wild cry of utter fear, he wrapped 
his tail round the neck of his owner, 
sunk his forepaws in her hair, and his 
hind feet in her shoulder-straps. Then 
he set his little pearly teeth in her right 
ear, and the whirling bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope weren’t in.it with the whirl 
of arms and fur and hair and screams. 
Before the monkey could be detached 
he had done more execution than an 
army with sabers, and Madeline wasn’t 
fit to be seen for the next thirteen days. 

Another monkey, better trained to 
the stage, has for two years past taken 
an interesting réie in a thrilling melo- 
drama. He climbs to the room of the 
villain, steals “the paper-r-rs” and 
brings them down to the heroine. In 
two years the monkey has missed his 
cue but once—and that one time was a 
heart-breaker. When he disappeared in 
the upstairs room, where the papers 
were always handed him, he ran across 
an apple, and attacked it witH great 
gusto. Becoming worried by his delay, 
the heroine jerked the cord that was 
attached to the simian, and out he came, 
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waving a half-chewed apple in one paw 
and squealing furiously. 


The Incipient Jokesmith 


THE class of humorists known as 
“comedians behind the stage” are the 
dread of every manager. Every theatre, 
every set of stagehands, houses one or 
more of these sinful beings, always 
seeking a chance to turn a laugh upon 
the actors or each other, and cheerfully 
risking fine or dismissal for the sake 
of five minutes’ diversion. In one of 
Henry Dixey’s comedies he had a scene 
where he had to dive through a win- 
dow—lighting, of course, upon a mat- 
tress carefully placed below the sill. A 
“comedian behind the scenes” calmly 
sneaked away the mattress one night, 
and Dixey was almost killed by the fall. 


When the Manager Forgot 


MANY and many a play has been 
“crabbed,” to use the expressive ver- 
nacular, because someone in authority 
had forgotten to give proper instruction 


to the least important, most inconse- 
quential “supe” or “extra.” One night 
in Philadelphia, while the echo of Dew- 
ey’s guns still rattled through the air, 
and the “thriller” circuits were full of 
Cuban melodramas, there was a most 
exciting play, with brutal Spaniards, is- 
land patriots, and heroic: American de- 
liverers at every second jump. In one 
of the most thrilling scenes, six Cuban 
prisoners were led out and stood 
against a wall, while the Spanish Gen- 
eral, taking a rifle from one of his 
men, tormented the luckless six for a 
moment with terrible suspense, and 
then slew one as a lesson to the others. 
On the opening night, the six Cubans 
had been carefully clad and instructed 
by the stage manager, who had then ut- 
terly forgotten to select which one of 
them should die. They were led out and 
leaned against the wall; the cruel Span- 
iard scowled along his rifle, and then 
fired—and the whole six, eager to make 
good, fell dead upon the stage! 

John A. Fraser, dead now, was a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, and a playwright, 
too. One night, many years ago, one of 
his plays was down for a first produc- 
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tion in Chicago, and one of the neatest 
scenes in that play was a railroad set- 
ting. A train came from the dim dis- 
tance, small at first, then growing 
larger, louder, louder, larger, till at last 
it loomed up right before the awed audi- 
ence, life-sized. When the scenes were 
being shifted for the railroad climax, 
some idiot, or some “comedian behind 
the scenes,” forgot the proper settings, 
never laid down the tracks at all, and 
left a mountain background. And here 
came Fraser’s train, hopping over a 
bunch of trees, dancing gayly through 
a valley, skating merrily along a moun- 
tain, without a sign of a track, and 
Fraser, standing in the orchestra-pit, 
used language that would have shat- 
tered the ear-drums of a stone Ra- 
meses ! 


Chasing the Johnnies 


THE comedy of the stage—too often 
a semi-tragedy to some of the luckless 
participants therein—isn’t limited to 
play and players. Occasionally an ad- 
ded starter or a rank outsider gets in on 
the burlesque, and seldom appreciates 
his réle. 

Once there was a large company, 
mainly pretty girls, touring the South, 
and the attentions of the chivalry grew 
so pressing that the manager had a 
fierce time keeping his company togeth- 
er or even finding a working force of 
coryphees for rehearsal. The company 
slept in its own special train, backed in- 
to the railroad yards, and the chivalry 
flocked thickly round that train. One 
night in Dallas, the company manager, 
vexed beyond endurance, summoned his 
porter, a mighty negro known as Ed- 
ward. 

“Edward,” growled he, “you watch 
near the end of the chorus-car. Then, 
when the next Johnny knocks on that 
door, you jump up, spring out, and 
hand him a biff right in the nose.” 

And three minutes later there came 
a rap on the rear door. 

Edward sprang to his feet, leaped 
through the doorway, and sent a beau- 
tiful right-hander upon the nose of the 
Dallas opera-house manager, who had 
come over to see about some changes 
in the program. 
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William Gillette’s Personal Side — 





By GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 








One of the most entertaining personalities associated with the Amer- 
ican stage is William Gillette, Author, poet, artist, craftsman, he has 
turned his hand to many trades and generally with success. He is re- 
vealed in the present article as his very closest friends know him. 








WO or three years ago the writer 
was lunching with a well-known 
American in Paris when a note 

was handed to the host. 

“Have you ever met Will Gillette?” 
he asked after reading it. 

I confessed that I had not. 

“A peculiar fellow is Gillette,’ he 
said, “but one of the most lovable men 
on earth. He has just arrived in Paris 
and he wants to know if we wont dine 
with him, dine him, or take cognizance 
in any manner that we choose of the 
fact that he is here. Suppose we wander 
down to the Continental and look him 
up?” . 

We found Gillette, slippered and 
smoking-jacketed, in his rooms, and the 
first five minutes disclosed him to be 
the being so briefly described, pleasant- 
ly individual and most appealing. 

“T usually stop at the Blank Hotel,” 
he said after the introductions were 
over, “but when I went there this morn- 
ing they said that they had only two 
rooms left. I was conducted to both by 
a series of secret passages and found 
myself in both instances in a sort of hid- 
den cell that would have been the beau 
ideal of a monk of the Middle Ages, 
so completely was the light of day shut 
out. I might even have been induced to 
take one of them if I had not been in- 
formed that the hotel barber had been 
put out of his quarters to accommodate 
me. What they thought was a final and 
compelling argument absolutely settled 
the matter for me. Never could think of 
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putting out a barber, you know; that 
would be most inhuman. Think of all 
the people that would have passed their 
maledictions on me, without even know- 
ing my name.” 

We dined en quatre that evening and 
afterwards went to see Henri Bern- 
stein’s play “La Griffe,” the first of that 
author’s plays that the actor had seen, 
an interesting fact in view of his ap- 
pearance last season in the same writ- 
er’s “Samson.” There was some talk 
even then of his appearing in the pow- 
erful though most disagreeable play 
that M. Guitry was then giving. The 
role was not appealing to Gillette and 
though he admired the play immensely 
he was not drawn to it. 

Gillette’s conversation during the 
evening was not obtrusive; he was con- 
tinually being drawn out ; but it was al- 
ways worth while forcing him to the 
game, for his quiet humor, almost Bar- 
riesque in its insight and simplicity was 
something to be remembered for its in- 
dividual flavor. 

“T came over from New York by way 
of Naples,” he said, in answer to a 
question, “and on the way over I 
learned Italian.” 

“How long were you coming over?” 

“Fourteen days,” he said quietly. 

‘And in that time you say you learned 
Italian?” we all exclaimed. 

“Well, you see,” and he smiled, as if 
it was remarkable that we did not un- 
derstand, “I am an actor and it ought 
not to be necessary for an actor to learn 
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the verbs. I just learned the nouns as, 
after my years of experience I ought to 
be able to act. the verbs.” 

As Gillette sat through this perform- 
ance of “La Griffe,” it must be said that 
his particular and rather humorous con- 
ception of linguistics was not unjusti- 
fied, for though he was not a good 
French scholar—at least was not then— 
his grasp of the play was remarkable, 
and it was only now and then when 
some “noun” got away from him that 
he asked for information. 

The thing that was most impressive 
on that occasion as I look back on it 
was, aside from the already denoted 
qualities of lovableness and idiosyn- 
crasy, the man’s diffidence and modesty. 
There was never a touch of the poseur 
in what he said or did. 


Gillette Not a Poser 


THE men and women of the stage 
have been very justly criticised and car- 
icatured for their posing, but the injus- 
tice of the thing is that they are singled 
out from all the other walks of life as 
exceptionally insincere. Whereas, the 
truth is that the moment that any man 
gets personally into the limelight, he be- 
gins to take on what he considers a very 
winsome smile, or a most brusque man- 
ner, or a seriousness of mien that he 
hopes will stamp him as intellectual. 

A newspaperman told me one time 
that, before a famous writer found that 
his double column editorial stuff was be- 
ing taken seriously, he was really a most 
human sort of being. And “thrice Czesar 
refused the crown,” of course. Czsar 
knew his business; there was an awful 
string attached to the crown, and he got 
more publicity by refusing it than the 
acceptance would have brought him; 
and in addition to that it prepared the 
way for the grand coup. 

There isn’t a man who knows Gil- 
lette—his intimates are few—who will 
not tell you that the most irritating 
thing about him is this non-posing qual- 
ity. I venture to say that at heart he is 
a greater scholar than was Richard 
Mansfield, but his liking for books is 
not a matter of parade, nor are any 
others of his likes or dislikes. And when 
you come to think that he is in the 
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greatest parading business that the 
world has ever known, you have got to 
take the man as more or less of a 
psychological problem. 

There are, of course, some physical 
reasons back of Gillette’s diffidence. His 
ill-health at one time led him to shun. 
most of the pleasures that might have 
attracted men of his brilliancy, for bril- 
liant he undoubtedly is. On the other 
hand, he is a man of keen sensitive- 
ness, a sensitiveness that leads him away 
from the crowd, for a crowd is a robust 
thing that a man must be as well pre- 
pared to combat as to charm. Mansfield, 
whom I have just mentioned, ‘was al- 
ways equally well prepared to insult as 
to interest. He was without doubt the 
best exemplar of a certain superficial 
philosophy, to the effect that fear be- 
gets more respect than love. 

A woman of breeding and some 
wealth told me not long ago how Mans- 
field drove up to her country-house 
some years ago, announced who he was, 
said his wife was with him, and de- 
clared that he had come with the inten- . 
tion of seeing her drawing-room, which 
was supposed to be, and is, a most in- 
teresting architectural problem. To the 
hostess’ politeness he was rude and im- 
pertinent, refused the proffered refresh- 
ments abruptly, and drove off without 
as much as thank you. 

He knew what he was doing, he knew 
how any person of good manners would 
characterize his conduct, but he also 
knew that it was effective. Instead of 
remembering for a short time a “pleas- 
ant visit” from Mr. Mansfield, the 
people thus treated had the experience 
of a shock, and they never forgot it. 

It is the antithesis to this sort of 
thing that makes Gillette so interesting 
and so charming. If he knew of some 
architectural peculiarity that he desired 
to study at closer range he would, in all 
probability, crawl around the house 
after dark rather than disclose his iden- 
tity or ask strange people to do him a 
favor. For many years he used to cross 
the ocean under an assumed name, so 
that he would not be bothered with - 
gratuitous curiosity, but, as he laughing- 
ly explained, he dropped this when he 
found that it was doing just what he 
didn’t want to do—attracting attention. 
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Disturbing the Police Peace 


_IT was this disposition to live his 
own life in his own way that almost led 
the actor into trouble when he was play- 
ing in New. York this last season. Fol- 
lowing habit, he took rooms in a large 
hotel facing Central Park, and as soon 
as he was through with the fatigue and 
excitement of the opening performan- 
ces, began indulging in long strolls in 
the park after midnight. The first couple 
of nights he was allowed to wander 
about without let or hindrance, but 
eventually one of the bluecoats came up 
to him and informed him that he had 
been watched for several nights. The 
police on the beat were anxious to know 
what his intentions were. 

“T didn’t dare tell him,” said Gillette, 
on recounting the adventure, “that I 
was contemplating a play or_he probably 
would have jailed me at once—and per- 
haps justifiably. I took no chances, how- 
ever, and explained that I intended no 
wrong to any one, least of all to myself, 
and that I was simply indulging in a 
habit of midnight strolling. 

“He let me go, and the next day a 
friend with an acute legal mind in- 
formed me that the only way that I 
could be sure to take my walks unmo- 
lested at that time of the night, or morn- 
ing, was to get a permit from police 
headquarters, which I did that day. 

“Curious, isn’t it, that the least harm- 
ful of pastimes and exercises, taken 
especially at a time when one is inter- 
fering the least with one’s fellow citi- 
zens, should be a matter of police regu- 
lation.” 

Gillette’s habits are cited by many as 
evidences of his eccentricity rather than 
as proof of his unusual sanity. People, 
who know something about him, express 
amazement that he should have elected 
to build himself a lonely habitation, far 
removed from anything that resembles 
civilization, in the woods of North Caro- 
lina. It is, however, one of the most 
sensible things that the man could have 
done, for it has been the means of get- 
ting many a month of rest and quiet 
that he would otherwise never have 
known, and, what is more, it has been 
his great health preserver. Incidentally, 
it has given him the atmosphere and 
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probably the idea for one of his plays, 
the not particularly successful “Clarice.” 
But, I dare say, he is not so grateful 
for that. 


His North Carolina Home 


IT was after a rather arduous season 
that he started off in search of rest and 
health and quiet, wandering South in the 
early spring. He had but a vague idea 
of where he was going, and when he 
suddenly awoke to the fact that the next 
and last stop of the train was a fashion- 
able resort, he grabbed his baggage and 
hurriedly climbed off the train at a little 
station in the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
North Carolina. He found a small hotel 
there, unpretentious, yet clean. For sev- 
eral weeks he tramped about looking 
the country over. Fourmiles from every- 
where and just as near nowhere as it 
was possible to get, he found a parcel 
of land, all pine forest, and in a very 
short time he was the owner of it. 

“The place that he selected for the 
site for his house,” says one of the few 
friends who have bec a there, “was in 
the dense pine woods, where one might 
see among the brown of the pine mil- 
lions of violets. Groves of dogwood on 
the neighboring hills glisten white and 
splendid in the sunlight. High bushes of 
delicate pink and bright orange azalias 
contrast vividly with the white flowers, 
and in its season the pine-apple shrub, 
which here grows wild, make the air 
redolent with its heavy perfume.” 

Not only would he have a house here, 
but he would build it himself. Several 
days were spent in contemplating how 
the house would face, and “even con- 
sidering which room in the house should 
be built first.” To build the sleeping- 
room first seemed to imply a disregard 
for food and a more or less selfish ig- 
noring of the existence of possible 
guests. To build the dining-room first, 
gave the proposed habitation too much 
of the unholy atmosphere of the gour- 
mand, and so the Gordian knot was cut 
by building first the “living-room,” 
which, combining the uses of all three, 
at least temporarily, maintained the 
entente cordiale between the functions. 

A minister who had been sojourning 
in the neighborhood, also there for his 
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health, had been Gillette’s companion in 
these walks of investigation and plan- 
ning, and after the purchase of lumber, 
logs, tools, -etc., the two men fell to 
work. 

“It’s as fine a living-room as you or 
anybody else would want,” said one of 
his visitors, “that these two put up. At 
the back of it is a simply wonderful 
' chimney, built of stones picked up on 

the hillside. You step out from this big 
room to the even larger porch, almost 
the size of a ball-room, and there you 
face the gorgeous mountains that 
brought the habitation into fact. 

“A big bedroom is next to the living- 
room, and this also opens on the porch, 
while the side windows face the big 
pines. Everything here suggests pines, 
even the stationery being of the color of 
the brown pine shutters, with a crest of 
stately pine-trees as a heading. 

“In the rooms are wondrous folding 
wash-stands, writing-tables, dressing- 
tables ; a bookcase built from the rough 
wood, simply polished and oiled; big 
window-seats appropriately cushioned 
in chintz, and many big easy chairs 
made from native woods. All these 
were made by Mr. Gillette himself. 

“To the right of the living-room is 

another bedroom, not so large, but just 
as dainty and comfortable, with old- 
fashioned blue and white comfortables 
such as ‘grandmother had.’ In the living- 
room a strange folding-bed is built 
against the side of the wall for a belated 
guest. It has carved screen-doors closing 
it in, and one can stand in front of it 
for hours and wonder at the ingenuity 
of the inventor. Then there is a fire- 
place with a big log always burning to 
make it cheery in the room. 

“The kitchen is detached, thus keep- 
ing cooking odors from the house, but 
still one steals out on the back porch to 
get a whiff of the delicious Southern 
bacon as it sputters away, fighting 
against its fate, as well as to get a peep 
at the corn-bread. 

“The Thousand Pines are not visible 
from the road. In fact, there is no evi- 
dence of a local habitation until one has 
driven into the enclosure away up the 
hill and made the last sudden turn, 
when the little cottage comes between 
you and the mountains. Hammocks 
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swing on the porch and here one may 
lounge and smoke. At the foot of the 
hill is a spring bubbling up from the 
bottom of the mountain, a spring like 
delicate wine, and life-giving, a gold 
mine of health.” 


His House-Boating Fancy 


IN his other main divertisement, the 
more or less famous Aunt Polly, Gillette 
is equally individual. Shortly after that 
decidedly idiosyncratic craft had been 
built he rather astonished a New York 
bookseller, who knew him, by going into 
the store and saying that he wanted 
eight yards of books. 

“Any particular kind, Mr. Gillette?” 

“Yes, bound books and preferably 
second-hand.” 

It was only after the owner of the 
shop was bursting with curiosity that 
he explained that there was so much 
book space on the Aunt Polly that he 
wanted to fill at his leisure with the 
books that he wanted and liked. By or- 
dering eight yards of books, he planned 
to fill the space temporarily, and as he 
purchased in due time the volumes he 
really desired, he would pitch overboard 
the encumbering parts of the eight 
yards. 

Of this same Aunt Polly many amus- 
ing stories are told. The boat was built 
for comfort and not for speed, and on 
one occasion, when it was entering a 
canal lock, the tender of the drawbridge 
called out: 

“Where from?” 

“New York.” 

“When ?” 

“Fourth of July.” 

“What year?” 


Gillette’s Stage Career 


IT is perhaps not generally known 
that the man who was responsible for 
Gillette’s going on the stage was Mark 
Twain. Recently Mr. Clemens told a 
friend that when he used his influence 
to get Gillette on the stage he really 
thought that he was playing a great joke 
on the management, for he did not 
think that the young man had the slight- 
est ability in that direction. But the joke 
turned out to be on the humorist. 
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“T don’t know which I like best,” 
commented Mr. Clemens, “having Gil- 
lette turn out a great success or see- 
ing one of my jokes go wrong.” 

Gillette was the youngest son of a 
one-time candidate for governor of Con- 
necticut on the Prohibition ticket. He 
was born in Hartford and it was at first 
intended that he should be a lawyer. A 
natural bent for mechanics, an inclina- 
tion that he holds to this day, and that 
has undoubtedly had some influence on 
him in other fields of activity, caused 
the law plan to gradually sink out of 
sight when he was seized with the ambi- 
tion to go on the stage. 

A next-door neighbor to the Gillettes 
at Hartford was Mark Twain, whose 
“Gilded Age” was then being drama- 
tized. To him the young aspirant for 
stage honors made his plea, and, as the 
humorist says, more in the spirit of fun 
than in the expectation of starting the 
young man on a great career, he got him 
a small part with the company of which 
John T. Raymond was the head. 

The beginning was of the inevitable 
order—his first task consisted in acting 
as foreman of the jury and uttering 
four words in reply to a question of the 
judge: 

“We have; not guilty.” 

Incidentally, it would be an interest- 
ing compilation for some one with a 
talent in that direction—these first lines 
of famous actors. What, for instance, 
was the first line that Shakespeare ut- 
tered on the stage, and what was great 
Moliere’s? , 


Gillette was hardly nineteen when he 


became a trouper, and when he was at 
the end of his engagement he found 
himself in New Orleans. He applied to 
a stock-company manager there for a 
position, and was told that he could 
have the job of general utility man, 
provided that he would work without 
salary and furnish his own costumes. 
Even that was acceptable, as the young 
man at least felt that he was getting 
experience; but when, after several 
weeks, he suggested that inasmuch as 
he had made good—at least in his own 
modest estimation—a slight honorarium 
would help flatter the landlady, he was 
told that if he didn’t like the job he 
could quit. And he did. 
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Success as a Playwright 


THE round of small parts that fol- 
lowed this unpleasant adventure led to 
the idea of playwrighting, and while he 
was spending two seasons with the 
Macaulay Stock Company in Louisville 
and Cincinnati, he drafted and wrote 
his first play, “The Professor,” which 
after much labor and influencing, was 
produced at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, New York, June 1, 1881, with the 
author in the title rdle. 

Neither actor nor author was received 
with any ‘very great enthusiasm, and 
the critics were decidedly hard on the 
latter. But the die was cast, and he very 
soon bobbed up with a dramatization of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “Es- 
meralda,” which more than made up for 
his first attempt. Annie Russell, it will 
be remembered, had the title réle, and 
the play ran over three hundred nights 
at the Madison Square. “The Private 
Secretary,” an adaptation from the Ger- 
man, followed this, and then came 
“Held by the Enemy.” 

It was after the latter success that he 
came a very disastrous cropper. He was 
desirous of doing something entirely 
different from what he had already 
done, that ignis fatuus of both actor 
and author, and to this end he worked 
out a most lurid melodrama, the belief 
being (a rather well-founded one at 
that) that the great care with which it 
would be staged, together with its 
mechanical inventions and effects, would 
cover up its relationship to certain dra- 
matic products of the East Side. There 
were, it seems, more that fifty people in 
the cast,and so great was the confidence 
in the play, both of Gillette and Charles 
Frohman, that there was no attempt 
made to secure what was then becoming 
the fad, the all-star cast. When the play 
went down—it lasted only a month— 
“Ninety Days,” it is said, took with it: 
nearly all of Gillette’s savings, and 
this, with other misfortunes, caused a 
physical breakdown. It was then that he 
repaired to the mountains of North 
Carolina and built the place that has 
been already described. 

His health almost restored, Gillette 
was soon at it again, and the three far- 
ces, “Too Much Johnson,” “All the 
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Comforts of Home,” and “Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s Widows,” placed his prosperity 
at a higher point than it had ever been 
before. Of his next play, one of his 
most notable, “Secret Service,” it is 
a curious thing that when it was first 
produced in Philadelphia, with Maurice 
Barrymore in the leading réle, it was 
more or less of a failure. Working over 
it for some time, he tried it out again 
with himself as star and its great suc- 
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cess is well remembered by all theatre- 7 
goers. 2 

When he closed his tour this season, 
announcement was made that Mr. Gil- 
lette would not return to the stage. That 
statement has been made before, and 
while there is no doubt about the sin- 
cerity of his wish to give up the life, 
the strength of the call for those who 
have once been touched comes very near 
being irresistible. 


Humors of Ticket Speculation 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 








Have you ever paid a premium to an alert man on the curb for a 
ticket to a “show” that was “standing them up?” If you have, the 
gtim satire of the following article will tickle you. If not, you will 
smile, nonetheless, and you may feel friendly toward the speculator. 








NY theatregoer who swears be- 
cause he has been compelled to 
hand a ticket-speculator five dol- 

lars for a two-dollar seat is not a patri- 
otic American citizen. He should be 
proud to hand the speculator the extra 
three dollars. It reflects credit on his 
appreciation of Abraham Lincoln and 
of those valiant soldiers in blue who, 
maintaining their allegiance to him, 
won the South back into the flag’s star- 
ry field. 

Almost all the ticket-speculators in 
New York are veterans of the Civil 
War and belong to the Grand Army of 
the Republic. True, some of them are 
only about thirty years old, but that 
does not matter. Some of them, too, did 
not come to this country until Lincoln’s 
seat was filled by Grover Cleveland, but 
that doesn’t matter either. The fact re- 
mains that they fought and bled through 
the War of the Rebellion even as they 
are now fighting and bleeding theatre- 
goers. We have their word and their 
lawyer’s word for it. 

The innate modesty which caused 


the speculators to withhold from the 
public the fact of their heroism during 
the Civil War came to light at the pub- 
lic hearing which Mayor McClellan 
granted before he signed the ordinance 
making ticket-speculation on the streets 
a violation of the law. (It is needless to 
insert the information that the specu- 
lators do not believe in McClellan 
signs.) At this hearing, held in the City 
Hall, a pitiful sight was presented and 
the heart of many a man who had 
been “soaked” the extra three would 
have been melted had he witnessed it. 


A Grand Army Reunion 


THIRTY of the ticket-speculators, 
accompanied by their lawyer, were 
present to appeal for permission to 
continue speculating. Some of the spec- 
ulators hobbled in on crutches. Others 
limped in on heavy canes. One, the hero 
of many a skirmish in front of the New — 
York Theatre, came to the hearing | 
wearing his G. A. R. hat and his red- 4 
white-and-blue badge. Another, whose § 
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right arm had been injured in the Battle 
of New Amsterdam (theatre), ap- 
peared with that member swathed in 
black bandages. Still another, whose 
valor on the sidewalk in front of Ham- 
merstein’s was surpassed only at Get- 
tysburg, if we take his word for it, 
came in his tattered uniform. The re- 
maining veterans, likewise arrayed in 
their faded G. A. R. uniforms, filed in 
and mingled with their comrades. 

After a brief prologue had been 
spoken in favor of the ordinance and in 
behalf of the theatrical managers, the 
speculator’s spokesman arose and said: 
“These speculators are worthy of the 
deepest consideration. If the ordinance 
becomes a law, some of them must die. 
Seventy-five of them are veterans of 
the Civil War.” The lawyer, continuing, 
told of the hardships the speculators 
had suffered for the nation and many 
of the war-weakened veterans were 
driven to tears. 

One of the G. A. R. veterans got up 
and said that if the ordinance went 
through, all the speculators would have 
to go to the Old Soldiers’ Home. An- 
other “vet,” told Mayor McClellan that 
he had fought with the latter’s father at 
Yorktown, and yet another said that he 
had fought through the Civil War 
from Bull Run to Santiago. Others of 
the speculators told similar stories of 
their long concealed heroism, not the 
least of which was that of a veteran 
who now takes his nightly stand in 
front of the Empire Theatre. This hero 
insisted that he had fought in the Civil 
War under Admiral Dewey. 

At the conclusion of the hearing two 
of the speculators broke down and cried 
like babies, so overcome were they with 
emotion. There was only one regret- 
table incident during the afternoon, and 
that came when the speculator asserted 
he and his comrades might be com- 
pelled to spend the rest of their days in 
the Old Soldiers’ Home, and another 
speculator, forgetting himself for the 
moment, shouted out: “Go wan, you 
wont. You own four flats in Harlem.” 

The several campaigns to put a stop 
to the ticket-speculators have been as 
uniformly unsuccessful. It is said, and 
truly, that a speculator has nine lives. 
He may be killed off in one way, but he 


always has another way ready. He is as 
invulnerable to laws as he was to con- 
federate bullets. 


Making His Life Miserable 


THE life of a speculator, however, 
is often anything but one continuous 
round of happiness and remuneration. 
When it does not suddenly start to pour 
down rain and the speculator finds him- 
self “stuck” with two hands full of 
tickets, it frequently happens that he is 
imposed upon by other elements than 
those of nature. Not long ago, the 
speculator-in-chief of the Forty-second 
Street squad approached a passer-by 
and asked him if he would be so oblig- 
ing as to go into the New Amsterdam 
Theatre and buy some seats for him. 

“Sure,” said the man, and the specu- 
lator, handing him two ten-dollar bills, 
said: “Fine, get me ten of ’em.” The 
man entered the lobby of the theatre, 
and, as he did so, another man ap- 
proached the eager speculator and be- 
gan negotiating for two seats. “How 
much?” he asked. “Seven dollars,” said 
the spec. “Too much,” said he. “Six and 
a half,” said the spec. “Nothing doing,” 
returned the man. “Six,” said the spec. 
“Nope,” said the man walking away. 

The speculator, disappointed at not 
making the sale, waited for the other 
man to come out with his ten seats. But 
the man didn’t come. While the spec- 
ulator had been bargaining with the 
prospective theatregoer, Mr. Man had 
sneaked away with the twenty dollars. 
The bargainer had been a confederate. 
That was what made the speculator an- 
gry, for he ‘had learned to hate confed- 
erates during his soldier days. 

When the sale of seats was advertised 
for the engagement of Maude Adams 
at the Empire Theatre several months 
ago, the speculators exercised all their 
wiles to obtain tickets. Four of them 
banded together and turned their mon- 
ey over to one of their number, who 
took his place in the long line that 
stretched from the box-office window 
around the corner into Fortieth Street. 
The delegated speculator managed to 
buy the eighth place in the all-night line 
and was aceordingly happy, in spite of 
the unalluring prospect of standing 
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there for seven or eight hours before 
the ticket-window would be opened. 
When ten o’clock in the morning came 
‘round, however, and he had finally 
worked his way up to the window, he 
asked for the seats he desired and was 
handed them by the ticket-seller. He 
dug down into his pocket for his roll of 
bills to pay for the seats. But there was 
no roll there. His pocket had been 
picked during the night. 

When a certain play had been tried 
out and suppressed by the police of 
Trenton early in the season, the metro- 
politan speculators saw a good opening 
for their particular line of endeavor. 
The play was booked to open in New 
York several nights later and the spec- 
ulators gobbled up every available seat. 
Competition was so keen that they even 
started in to bid among themselves and 
to purchase seats from one another, 
hoping to sell them at an increased price 
on the initial night. One of the specula- 
tors, by buying and bidding right and 
left, managed to gather together fifteen 
tickets. On the opening night he suc- 
ceeded in disposing of all of them and 
netted a tidy sum for his trouble. That 
is, he netted a tidy sum if he counted in 
two counterfeit twenty-dollar bills. 


His Bane the Joker. 


THE joker is one of the banes of a 
speculator’s life. He fears him almost 
as much as he does rain. And the joker 
is especially ubiquitous on Saturday 
nights and holidays when the specula- 
tor is busiest. A joker, in the ticket- 
speculators’ parlance, is an individual 
who haggles for a long time over the 
price demanded for a seat and then 
comes to the conclusion that he does not 
want it anyway. The modus operandi of 
the “joker” runs something like this: 

“How much for a good seat?” 

“Five dollars?” 

“Well, I should say not!” 

“Four and a half?” 

“No, that’s too much.” 

“Four ?” 

“No, but I'll tell you what I'll do, 
I'll give you three for it.” 

“Three and a half?” 

“Tl match you, three and a half or 
three.” 
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“All right ? Come on, are you ready ?” 

“Say, just a minute, though! Is this 
a musical show?” 

“No ‘ad 

“What, it isn’t!” 

“No kg 

“Why—I wouldn’t give you fifty 
cents for the seats! Good-by.” 

Just as policemen and small boys take 
keen delight in “getting into” a pea- 
nut or fruit-stand, so does the theatre- 
going public take equal pleasure in “do- 
ing” the speculators. The latter are not 
entirely unaware of the fact and keep 
on constant guard to prevent them- 
selves from being “done.” But with all 
their precautions, every once in a while 
someone takes advantage of the poor 
old G. A. R. men. 

A man will go to the box-office and 
purchase a couple of seats in one of the 
last rows, the only ones he is able to 
get. He will then go out, approach a 
veteran, and ask him what are the two 
best seats he has. 

“Here are two swell ones in B,” re- 
plies the latter, handing the man the 
tickets so that he may examine them, 
while he turns to attend to another pros- 
pective customer. 

“How much?” asks the man. 

“Seven dollars,” says the speculator. 

“Nothing doing,” answers the man, 
shoving the tickets back into the bunch 
which the speculator holds in his hands. 

When the speculator pulls out the 
seat-checks a few minutes later to offer 
them to someone else, he finds that the 
man substituted his second last row 
seats for the good ones down in front. 

Another method of “doing” the spec- 
ulator is to ask him how much he will 
want to exchange two poor seats for 
two good ones. When the amount 
agreed upon has been paid and the ex- 
change effected, the speculator every 
once in a while will subsequently find 
that the two tickets he has been handed 
are for another theatre where the cur- 
rent production affords anything but a 
fertile field for speculation. In this, as 
in other instances, the speculator prac- 
tically finds himself with his hands tied. 
The bargain, though a tricky one on the 
part of the theatregoer, was the bar- 
gain to the letter, nevertheless. And 
even if it were not, the other man 
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would be seated in the theatre ere this, 
the buying crowds would render the 
time spent in trying to find him costly, 
and a policeman, if appealed to, would 
laugh. And so, the Civil War hero again 
finds himself cruelly treated by the 
thankless nation he helped to preserve. 


War of the Old and New 


TICKET-SPECULATORS are di- 
vided into two classes: the old timers 
and the new comers. In former days, a 
comparatively small number had the 
whole field of speculation to themselves, 
but when business became particularly 
profitable many other aspirants quickly 
invaded the theatre district. The feeling 
between these factions runs high and 
only on such occasions as the cited 
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Grand Army reunion do they act in 
anything that resembles harmony. At 
other times they war with each other 
for tickets, desirable “stands” in front 
of the theatres and customers. The old 
comradeship of the days of ’61 is for- 
gotten. It is not an unusual sight along 
Broadway to see a couple of specula- 
tors fighting with each other to see who 
shall sell a prospective customer his 
seats, nor is it entirely odd to behold 
one of the oldest speculators engaged 
in a violent altercation with one of the 
new comers as to the latter’s “right” to 
encroach on his territory. 

And so it goes with these unfortunate 
patriots—these battle-scarred warriors 
of Antietam and Forty-second Street, 
of Shiloh and Broadway. The real prob- 
lem should not be how to get rid of 
them, but how to honor them. 


Harbors for the Small Ships 


By AN OLD ACTOR 








Here is a straightforward, truthful account by an actor who has 
climbed the professional ladder almost half-way to the top, and then 
slipped back to earth again times without number, It affords a glimpse 
of a phase of the life of the stage that is all too little realized. 








F all the sad words of tongue or 
O typewriter the saddest to the 

trouper are those that “close” the 
show. They are the words that cut off 
his rations, clean linen, and cigarets, 
and put into his mind a blue picture in 
which he sees himself making his way 
back to civilization from some forlorn 
and luck-forsaken place at the farthest 
edge of the map. 

For it almost always happens, all 
troupers know, that the notice of the 
suspension of a cheap show names Cof- 
feyville, Waco, or Nogales, as the scene 
| of the approaching disaster. Still, that 


is better than closing without any notice 
at all, as I have good reason to know, 
having been through the mill, or what- 
ever you care to call it, more times than 
these hairs have years to count. I’ve 
been closed, dropped by the side of the 
prairie circuit trail, and politely or 
rudely fired from everything in the list 
from a floating Illinois River show to a 
Kansas summer opera. 

In my time, running back. more than 
thirty years, I’ve been a real actor three 
or four times, but not within the last 
dozen years. Like “The Fallen Star” 
and the old tragedian who in verse la- 
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ments the palmy days, I’m a has-been. 
What little glory I have won was won 
years ago, and I do not own to-day, 
what I once highly prized, the pub- 
lished critical opinion that I was not a 
bad actor. That is the way one critic 
put it—“He is not a bad actor.” 

We are none of us bad. We are all 
the best that ever, were. But if I and 
my kind are not the bad actors.then 
where shall we find them? In the “rep” 
show? Not there. I’ve played them all. 
In the aérdome opera-companies? Not 
there. I’ve played as a comic with them 
all up and down the West. In the In- 
dian medicine shows? Not one is there. 
I was for one year a Chippewa chief 
and for one year a Cherokee buck. 

I tell you there are no bad actors. 


About the “Bad” Actor 


AND yet the very things that happen 
habitually to thousands of us troupers 
are just the things you might expect 
would happen to us if we were bad. We 
start capering across the country trying 
honestly to eke out a decent living for 
ourselves and something more than a 
decent living for our employer. We 
work hard, for most troupers of the 
smaller caliber are loyal. They prosper 
only when the show prospers; they 
really suffer only when it fails. 

The actor who fails to make a place 
for himself in the esteem of the upper 
and middle-class theatrical managers is 
doomed to expiate his crime in penal 
servitude in the little shows that are 
blown or dragged hither and yon about 
the country. He lives without a reputa- 
tion; he suffers in consequence. The 
people who supply entertainment to 
the tank-towns and the distant villages 
are, or were at one time, just as ambi- 
tious, just as full of hope, and just as 
firm in a belief in themselves, as the 
actors and actresses whose names glit- 
ter and glow in electric letters in front 
of the finest theatres in the land. I 
know these unknown people better 
than I know any other ¢lass. I knew 
how most of them keep up hope until 
they die, how they always keep believ- 
ing that it is accident rather than any- 
thing else that keeps them where they 
are. 
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Many of these little people, the great 
majority of them, perhaps, never have 
been anything more than they are now, 
and, heaven help them, they never will 
be. But there are many, yes thousands 
of them, who, somewhat like myself, 
have been up a little in the world. It 
is for my kind that trouping with the 
cheap shows has its bitterness. 

“He is not a bad actor!” 

That ill-advised sentence was written 
perhaps heedlessly by the critic who 
came to a Philadelphia playhouse one 
night nearly a score of years ago. I 
took it as high promise. I wonder some- 
times if it did not make me waste my 
life. I had been an inconspicuous actor 
before that line was written. After that 
I was for a little while less inconspicu- 
ous, though I never have tasted one- 
tenth the fame that has come, willy 
nilly, to a thousand chorus-girls in this 
country. I hold no grudge against the 
world; I do not carp at Fate. I believe 
things turn out as foreordained. I taste 
the bitterness, but I feel I could not 
have turned it into sweet. But I know 
now where I shall spend the rest of 
my days. I’m too old a dog to learn new 
tricks. I know all that the little people 
know. I know none that the big people 
employ. I’m a trouper now, though tem- 
porarily out of a job, thank you, and 
a trouper I shall be till I die. 


The Demand for His Services 


IT is fortunate for us little people 
that all Americans crave amusement. A 
show always is welcome, whether to 
the big cities or the smallest villages. 
“Uncle Tom” is hailed with far more 
delight in the Wisconsin woods towns 
than E. H. Sothern is in Boston or St. 
Louis. The shows that visit the Iowa 
burgs are far more welcome there than 
“The Merry Widow” is in New York 
or “The Sins of Society” in Chicago. 
The little places must have their en- 
tertainment as surely as the big cities. 

Entertainment for the jay-town and 
the easy-spending mining-camp takes 
every form known to tent and town 
hall. These small shows, unimportant 
when viewed from the high places, but 
important when studied from the view- 
point of the people who patronize them, ~ 
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give precarious employment to nearly 
as many people as there are in our 
standing army. In them there is a liv- 
ing for the performer as long as the 
show lasts. Often a decamping mana- 
ger, a shortage of car-fare, or the fail- 
ure of a hoped-for audience to assem- 
ble, puts an end to the career of the 
show. When that happens one does not 
get his fare paid back home, if he has 
one, or to where he began his travels if 
he is without a home. He is left where 
the show quits, and he must shift for 
himself. If there is a circus within 
reach, or another more prosperous trav- 
eling small company, and the player 
can make his way to it, he usually can 
get a lift, or perhaps regular employ- 
ment. It depends upon the player. If 
he can do a variety of things passably 
well he has a very fair chance of get- 
ting on. His pay will be little or noth- 
ing, but he will have company and sym- 
pathy, food and an easy journey in 
some direction, and it doesn’t matter 
which direction. 


Out on the Danger Line 


WHEN a show blows up far out on 
the edge of civilization and leaves the 
players stranded, there is always a wild 
and more or less futile scramble to 
reach some big town. Shows generally 
are‘wrecked after they have had time 
to travel far from home. By that time 
all the little managers who send enter- 
tainment to the villages have made up 
their companies, and there is little like- 
lihood that many places await the will- 
ing workers who return in the middle 
of the season looking for new places. 
The players all know this, and each 
knows that when he does get to his 
destination he will have to wear out 
much shoe leather tramping about and 
looking for a place. The older players, 
who have been through it time and time 
again, know it better than the young- 
sters, who don’t take the suspension of 
a show as seriously now as they will a 
few years later, if they stay in the 
game. I remember that I laughed and 
swore a little when I had my first expe- 
rience, but now, every time pay-day 
stops, the lump in my throat gets a lit- 
tle bigger. 
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I have been stranded so often that I 
have learned not to go kiting back to 
the big cities every time my job disap- 
pears in the middle of the season. I 
make the best of it, generally stay 
where I am until another company 
heaves into view, and then try to at- 
tach myself to it. Usually I have been 
able to do this, but not always. I have 
gone from stranded melodrama to a re- 
ligious play and from a ten-twent-thirt ° 
repertoire company to a variety bill 
given in the theatrical annex to a Tex- 
as saloon. I have played county fairs, 
worked summer parks, tooted a trom- 
bone in a Mississippi River steamboat 
orchestra, and once in Minnesota, 
where I was dropped from a company 
that was “wild catting,” I taught school, 
taking the place of a young woman who 
was sick for a month. I’m what I call 
an actor, but when necessity compels 
me I turn my hand to anything, how- 
ever precarious the support it may of- 
fer. I ceased to be proud long ago. 

Once I played the comics in five 
shows our repertoire company had 
dragged from Jersey City to Western 
Tennessee, where the company went 
to pieces. Most of the players made a 
bee line for Memphis, whence they 
managed to get north to St. Louis, or 
south to New Orleans by the way of 
the packet steamers. I went to Mem- 
phis, too, but to hunt for work, and I 
found it. That was the-time I became 
the trombonist of a floating orchestra. I 
remained on the boat all spring and 
summer, regaling the natives along the 
shore with my choicest “umpahs,” and 
playing for the dancing excursionists. 
I got my bunk, food, and a small wage, 
and spent one of the finest summers I 
ever have had. 


Playing at Teaching School 


THE school-teaching experience was 
not so pleasant, but it was a little more 
profitable to my pocket-book. Our show 
was the only one that had visited the 
Minnesota town that season. It was a 
small town, largely Norwegian in pop- 
ulation, and as much out of the world 
as it could be. Most of the population 
spoke their native tongue and poorly 
understood ours, which partly explains . 
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further. Of course, English was taught 
in the schoo], which had been closed a 
few days before our arrival, There was 
a boarding-house there that passed for 
a hotel, and the keeper was a school 
director. 

When I saw the show would not get 
out of town I told the director I would 
stay and conduct the school until the 
young teacher, a girl from Red Wing, 
got well enough to return to the task. 
I never had taught school, though I 
said I had, and when my host asked if 
I was licensed to teach, I had to tell him 
that Minnesota had not so greatly hon- 
ored me. But as a substitute I hardly 
needed a certificate, I told him, and he 
agreed with me and put me to work. 

he pay was fifty-five dollars a month, 
payable at the end of the month. It 
seemed ten years in coming around, but 
when it came, that pay-day was one of 
the happiest of my life. The money car- 
ried me all the way back to New York, 
which, in fact, is the place where all 
our troubles begin. 

It isn’t often that the kind of shows 
_ with which my fortunes have been cast 
goes to pieces in the more prosperous 
farming regions of the middle west. I 
never have been with a show that has 
quit in Illinois, although I have been 
dropped out of a native Sucker show 
and boosted, bag and baggage, from the 
floating theatre to which I was attached. 
The Illinois river towns are visited by 
these floating theatres. The boat serves 
as both the home and the playhouse of 
the company. It is fitted with a stage 
and when it pulls up to a riverside set- 
tlement for a week’s stay, it becomes 
the center of local interest. 


Where the Handy Man Comes In 


MY place in one of these river com- 
panies was roughly taken from me be- 
cause the manager and pilot thought I 
was not making good. I was playing 
Irish, Dutch, Swede, Yankee and 
darky parts, was playing the trombone 
in the band, doing a part in the free 
open-air show, and giving a song and 
dance between the acts. I do all these 
things, and others, fairly well for a 
cheap actor, and when I can’t find a 
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the failure of the company to get any 















job doing two or three of them I am 
willing to do them all. My versatility, 
if you will let me call it that, has saved 
me many a time. 

After being shoved off the boat, I 
struck out across country for a county- 
seat town twenty miles away, for I had 
seen on the walls in the river town lith- 
ographs advertising the county fair. I 
walked the whole distance, carrying all 
my belongings, and reached the fair- 
grounds in the middle of the afternoon. 
It took me about thirty minutes to 
make the round of the peep shows. I 
found that they all had all the perform- 
ers they needed, and that they were do- 
ing very well with the agriculturists. 
But outside the grounds there was a 
Streets of Cairo exhibition which the 
moral fair directors would not permit 
inside the enclosure. It was the likeli- 
est looking proposition I had seen and 
I approached the owner, who was bark- 
ing his own attraction. Standing beside 
him were a pair of wrigglers from Pe- 
oria or South Bend and a Memphis 
mulatto who wore a turban and blew 
upon a squegee. I called off the proprie- 
tor and asked for work. He said there 
was nothing doing. I told him I was the 
best ballyhoo that ever lured the un- 
suspecting to a show, and I told him 
I’d bark all afternoon and donate my 
services if I failed to draw. 


“Barking for a Living” 


WELL, if a trouper who has played 
all the tall-grass towns in the country 
doesn’t know the countryman well 
enough to excite his interest in a hula 
hula dance then his life has been a fail- 
ure, indeed. From the results of the 
afternoon I take it that mine has not al- 
together been a failure. I have a good, 
strong voice and under the persuasion 
of my eloquence, naughtily spiced to fit 
the show, I charmed the passersby and 
drew them before the gaudy portal of 
the tent and they shed their dimes like 
a colt sheds his hair in the spring. 

For all this I was paid one dollar and 
was promised that I would get two 
more the next day and every succeeding 
day as long as the trip around the fair 
circuit would hold out. I followed the 
dancers, did the barking, and collected | 
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my two dollars regularly every evening. 
We moved to another fair, where we 
were let inside the enclosure, and there 
I insisted on a slight raise of pay and 
got it. Still I did not forget to collect 
every night. Never forget to collect. I 
remained. with my Oriental shiverers 
until I had a pocket full of silver dol- 
lars, and then, getting within striking 
distance of Chicago, I “blew” the outfit 
and next day found myself with the 
army of the unemployed that stands at 
Clark and Randolph streets waiting for 
something to turn up. 

Something did turn up in the way of 
a job at a fire-show at a summer park. I 
worked at it one night. That was 
enough. The next day I started east- 
ward, moving mostly by freight, and 
ten days later reached Jersey City. 


Playing the Moving-Picture Circuit 


ANOTHER of my woes all came 
through my connection with a vaude- 
ville team. Most vaudeville players 
would not have recognized us as “be- 
longing,” for myself and my partner, a 
burlesquer out of a job, and an ex- 
beauty with a doubtful claim on voice, 
curves, and reputation, had no aspira- 
tion above the moving-picture show- 
shops. 

Of all the harbors of refuge for the 
small ships the moving-picture show is 
really the most unsafe. Not that you do 
not get your money, for you do. Not 
that you are not given a fair trial to 
show yourself; for you are. My bur- 
lesque lady and I got time with a mov- 
ing-picture booking-agent in New York 
and he sent us to several of the dime 
shows, where we did a mixed turn. He 
sent us to several of the towns around 
about New York where ten-cent variety 
exists punily. We even got as far away 
as Camden. 


But this booking-agent kept us laying 
off too much. What we made when we 
were working was just enough to keep 
us. When we didn’t work we were hard 
up against it. We undertook to work 
our way westward, thinking that if we 
could get to Chicago we would find 
things easier. We got as far as Pitts- 
burg, and no farther—as a team. There 
I had to go to work in earnest. I tried 
to launch my partner upon the cold 
world and make her shift for herself, 
but she clung to me like a drowning 
person to a raft. She swore I coaxed 
her away from New York and that I’d 
find some way of getting her back there. 
Getting rid of her was the hardest task 
I ever had encountered, and I succeed- 
ed only when I made a sudden disap- 
pearance. 


Another Experience 


IN a couple of days I began doing an 
act in one in the bar-room vaudeville— 
I’dhadexperienceat this in Texas years 
before—and after the show I did the 
portering. That tided me over until [had 
enough to risk a slow journey again to 
the westward, with any place as the 
destination. I wound up in Chicago, 
where nearly all the small tent-shows 
have their beginning, and I joined one 
of these as a clown. This harbor of 
refuge seemed comfortable to me until 
we struck for the South, and then I 
found, what I ought to have known, 
that clowning was only a side issue, and 
that I was more particularly a stake- 
driver and general roustabout. I quit. 
That is why I have time to write this 
tale. I’m a trouper, and that is what I 
shall tell the man with the job when I 
find him. I may have been barker, and 
trombonist, and clown—those jobs were 
only the harbors of refuge when the 
storms came up. 
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The Greatest Pleasure of All 


By ANNA HELD 


DON’T know much about country life, and am always anxious 
to see more of it. After a successful playing season of over 
nine months each year, lasting from September until June, my 
first pleasure is to go to my little home in Paris and spend the 
month of June there. While there I visit the open air theatres and 
fashionable restaurants, take rides on horseback in the Bois, en- 
tertain at home, run to dressmakers and modistes, and even trying 
on furs so I can have all my trousseau for the winter. Then 
comes the greatest pleasure of all, a trip in my automobile. 
Traveling this way you see more of the country, more than 
can be seen on any wonderful limited or fast train. You go 
through some quaintly beautiful and picturesque villages. You 
stop at some funny marchand de vin and visit the homes and 
farm-yards, and you imagine you get even better meals at these 
places than you can at Armenonville or any of the big first-class 
restaurants in Paris. These little places are really wonderful 
and instructive. 
+t & 


An extraordinary incident happened during my automobile 
trip from Paris to Nice last summer. We had a sharp turn to 
make going over a mountain with a long machine. The road was 
so narrow that only one automobile at a time could run over it— 
not room enough for another to pass only at given points. It was 
a road cut into the side of the mountain without any protection 
on the outer side. This mountain is thousands of feet high and 
there is nothing on the outer side to prevent you from looking 
down a steep precipice of about 600 feet, where at the bottom are 
rapids churgling along, making the scene very impressive from 
where we were driving. But, as I said, we had to make a very 
sharp turn and would have fallen over this cliff but for the pres- 
ence of mind of the chauffeur in turning sharply into the moun- 
tainside. The only thing that happened to us was that our two 
right tires burst from the sudden impact with the rocks in order 
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to save us from falling into the valley below. We had to run very 
slowly then for about ten miles before we got to the next village 
where we could get lunch and give the chauffeur time to repair 
the damage done to the machine. 
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Another incident on this trip impressed me. We wanted to 
go through Switzerland from France and went to Luzerne under 
Joungfrau Mountain by way of Interlaken. What amused me 
greatly was that when we left Luzerne there were about fifteen 
automobile tourists leaving at the same time. We wound up in a 
different city each night and in the morning at the same hour 
would, without making each other’s acquaintance, start off again. 
After a week of traveling like this we were as one large family, 
living at the same hotels, eating at the same tables, leaving at the 
same hour, and finding ourselves in the same cities. 

Finally we came to a custom-house. Our automobile was 
the first to reach this place and we were wondering if they would 
all come the same way. The officers at this custom-house were 
slow, having to sign many papers and having to do a lot of other 
things. Before we received our clearance papers there were the 
fifteen or twenty other automobiles lined up one after the other 
coming toward us and then we all shook hands and decided to 
go to Baden Baden together, after having traveled together more 
than a week without speaking to each other. 

+t t 

Another place we visited was the monk’s monastery of 
Chartreuse. It is a very interesting place. We had to go miles 
and miles between and over mountains. We climbed one particu- 
larly high mountain, at the top of which we found the monas- 
tery. There we met a caretaker, who showed us everything and 
explained different things to the few visitors who succeeded in 
reaching the place. 

Entering the place one finds two large halls or vestibules 
about two kilometers long. Each monk has a little home to him- 
self extending off from this long hall. Each house is separated by 
about fifteen feet and each house has a large iron door, and on 
each side of the door is a smaller door about two feet square, 
also made of iron, and this smaller door is opened only three 
times a day to pass in the meals. The monks never see anybody 
and they must not talk to anybody. 

Only on Sunday are they all together in a big chapel, and 
they are only allowed to talk to each other when the Father Supe- 
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rior gives the signal to talk. Each monk has one little bedroom 
and atelier, for which most of them make their own furniture. 
They have all sorts of working tools. One or two of the monks 
had been sick in bed for over twenty years. Some had become 
paralyzed and had to be carried about. It was interesting to see 
the large dining-room, where only once a week they all eat to- 
gether. With its wooden benches and tables of rough wood, it 
reminds one of a dining-room in a great prison. 

Looking out the rear windows you can see a large plantation 
of chartreuse plants. They say there is only one monk who has 
the secret for making this chartreuse. The alcohol they use can- 
not be gotten anywhere else, and that is why they never make as 
good chartreuse anywhere else in the world as they do at this 
monastery. They have tried in Spain, but they cannot make it as 
good; they have not the same quality of plants or alcohol. 

ttt 

At another time we arrived at Strassburg, very tired and 
hungry. As we were much soiled from travel I suggested we go 
to our rooms and clean up a little, and allow one of the gentlemen 
in our party (who by the way was an American) to order dinner 
for us. He was very gallant, but unable to make himself under- 
stood in French or German. He called the waiter, it seems, but 
after a half hour, when we came down to the table expecting a 
nice dinner, we found he had succeeded only in ordering martini 
cocktails and salted almonds. They were searching the pantry 
for salted almonds and had sent couriers all over the city looking 
for gin with which to make the cocktails. 
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The most beautiful country to motor through is coming from 
Biarritz to Chamouix. It is at the foot of Mount Blanc, and 
even in August you can see the great mountain with its top cov- 
ered with ice and snow. They have immense telescopes through 
which you can look and see the mountain climbers trying to 
reach the top of the mountain. 

It took us about eight weeks to complete our journey, living 
all day in the automobile and stopping at hotels only long 
enough to rest and eat. 














When the Ghost Walked 


By CHARLES L. HERTZMAN 








Here is a short story of the stage and of life as it is lived by the 
players, that will serve to cast considerable light upon the theatrical 
vocation, a vocation that, with the passing of the years, seems to 
become more and more alluring to people of artistic aspirations. 








USINESS on the one-night-stands 
was bad. Never before in the man- 
agerial career of Samuel Bartholo- 

mew Fitzgerald—or Sam Fitz, as he 
was familiarly known—had the small 
towns contributed so ungenerously to 
the support of his mighty aggregation of 
Thespians, “The Metropolitan Ideals,” 
whose vast repertoire included many 
and divers plays, running the entire 
gamut of dramatic literature. “East 
Lynne,” “Camille,” “Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,” and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room” 
were the favorite masterpieces of “The 
Metropolitan Ideals,” although they 
were equally proficient in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “The Lady of Lyons,” and 
other classics of that type. 

Sam Fitz had not grown opulent in 
his profession, but he always managed 
to make extremes meet, and at the close 
of each season he retired to his rustic 
home with sufficient funds to see him 
comfortably through the summer and 
start “The Metropolitan Ideals” merrily 
on their way about the middle of Sep- 
tember. To keep his finances above high 
water mark it need not be supposed that 
the company played to enormous re- 
ceipts. In fact, the average business en- 
joyed by the “Ideals” was of the medi- 
ocre sort; but notwithstanding the fact 
that its flaring posters heralded the ag- 
gregation as the “Matchless Monarchs 
of the Dramatic Firmament” and “Scin- 
tillating Stars of the American Stage,” 
its finances were so economically ad- 
ministered that a modest income suf- 
ficed to show a profit at the end of each 
week. 
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Fitzgerald was a shrewd showman 
and a graduate of the palmy days of 
barnstorming and fly-by-night. Himself 
an old actor, he could adapt himself to 
any part not requiring a too youthful 
face or slender figure. But the ethics of 
the drama were not always strictly ad- 
hered to on the one-night-stands, and 
the name of Samuel Bartholomew Fitz- 
gerald often appeared on the program 
opposite a light comedy or leading ju- 
venile character. And then his wife, 
Maude, was an exceptionally clever 
woman, and although she had long since 
forsaken leading-lady réles, she was still 
charming in “grand dame” characters. 
And little Suzette Fitzgerald was as 
dainty a soubrette as could be found 
anywhere on the “tank circuit,” and she 
could sing a popular song or step off a 
jig or skirt-dance when the occasion re- 
quired. But the flower of the flock was 
Inez Fitzgerald, Sam’s oldest daughter, 
who succeeded her mother as leading 
woman of “The Metropolitan Ideals.” 

Inez was a beautiful girl of twenty- 
three, who possessed in a far greater 
degree the dramatic talent of her par- 
ents. It can, therefore, be seen that, 
with the four leading players members 
of the family, and the rest of the com- 
pany composed of young aspirants seek- 
ing experience, and unfortunate “dis- 
cards” from more pretentious organiza- 
tions, Fitzgerald did not labor under a 
very great expense. Added to this, the 
scenery carried by the company was far 
from massive. It consisted mainly of 
“drops” and a few “set pieces.” The 
forest of Arden was also the garden 
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surrounding the home of the Lady of 
Lyons, while the street-drop in “The 
Streets of New York” answered the 
plirpose of the apothecary scene in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” The four “interior 
drops” were very ingeniously made to 
serve every purpose required of them, 
and thus little Eva’s chamber of one 
performance was transformed into the 
salon of the Lady of the Camelias the 
following night. Besides, the “jumps” 
were short and the company’s varied 
repertoire permitted of its remaining 
for three days or an entire week in the 
ordinary one-night town. 

But the business this season was un- 
usually bad. It was a presidential elec- 
tion year—usually considered an off-- 
year theatrically, and “The Metropoli- 
tan Ideals” seemed to lose their old- 
time charm along the familiar route 
where they had always been a drawing 
card. Old Fitz could not account for 
the falling off in his receipts, although 
the all-wise managers of the theatres, 
halls, and opera-houses where Fitzger- 
ald’s company appeared were always 
ready with some explanation concerning 
the lack of profitable patronage. These 
excuses did not alter the fact that Fitz 
was running behind in his accounts each 
week; in fact, they had a tendency to 
add insult to his injuries. 

In Warrensville the astute manager 
informed him the bad business was due 
to a quiltin’ party given that night by 
Mrs. Tobias Johnson, to which the ma- 
jority of the citizens were invited. In 
Shepherdtown, Mr. Fitzgerald was in- 
formed, the engagement celebration of 
a prominent young couple had attracted 
the community. In one town the atten- 
dance was decreased by rain, while in 
the next stand the weather was too 
pleasant for indoor entertainment. In 
Irontown he arrived just two days be- 
fore “pay-day” at the mills, and ready 
cash was a scarce commodity in the 
town; but in Sheldon he played on the 
very day that the textile mills paid off 
their hands—only to find the citizens 
so busy celebrating the event that they 
entirely lost sight of the fact that “The 
Metropolitan Ideals” were serving stan- 
dard drama at the Hall at popular 


ces. 
Fitzgerald had heard these explana- 
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tions by the local “Frohmans” so often 
that he knew just what they were going 
to offer as an excuse for the slim house. 
One night, after playing to a particular- 
ly small audience, Fitz stood at the 
stage-door, in a drizzling rain, superin- 
tending the removal of the trunks and 
scenery from the theatre. His heart was 
heavy within him. Salary day, for the 
members of his company, was an event 
of the dim and hazy past, and there 
seemed but little prospect for that par- 
ticular bit of history to repeat itself in 
the near future. He was in a disconso- 
late frame of mind when the manager 
of the theatre, who was also the bill- 
poster and paper-hanger of the town, 
approached him apologetically. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald,” he commenced, “do 
you. know why the folks didn’t turn out 
to see the troupe to-night ?” 

This was too much even for the easy- 
going showman. Like the proverbial 
worm, he turned fiercely on the custo- 
dian of the opera-house, grasped him 
by the shoulders, and, shaking with an- 
ger and disgust, he muttered between 
his teeth: 

“Tell me a new one, darn you, or I'll 
choke the daylight out of you.” 

But in a moment he cooled down, 
and, leaving the still bewildered man, 
joined his family at the hotel. 

This state of affairs worried Fitz- 
gerald no more than it did Ned Sherley, 
the advance representative of the com- 
pany. For many reasons Sherley blamed 
himself for this lack of interest in the 
attraction which it was his duty to her- 
ald to the public. It was his first season 
with this organization, or any other of 
such caliber, and he felt that his meth- 
ods of “booming” “The Metropolitan 
Ideals” were faulty, or that they did not 
appeal to the amusement seekers of 
such towns as those to which this par- 
ticular company confined its efforts. 

Sherley was a clever young news- 
paperman who, some years before, had 
dropped into the theatrical business as 
press-representative for a prominent 
dramatic star. On several occasions 
Fate and the bookirig-office had thrown 
him in contact with “The Metropolitan 
Ideals,” and Sherley met and became 
quite friendly with Inez Fitzgerald, the 


young leading woman of the company. s 
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He saw at once in this person not only 
a charming young girl, but an actress of 
much promise who, in his opinion, was 
wasting her best years in a field of en- 
deavor that would be fruitless in all 
things save experience. The preceding 
spring Sherley accepted an invitation to 
spend a week at the Fitzgerald home 
during the summer, and it was there 
that the friendship between the young 
people ripened into love. 

“Tnez,’ he had said to her the day 
before his departure for New York, 
“you are a talented actress. You possess 
more real ability than a half dozen suc- 
cessful woman stars I could mention. 
You are wasting your time in your pres- 
ent surroundings. Leave it and come 
with me. Be my wife and I will secure 
you a hearing in New York, a good 
engagement, and in a few years you will 
head a company of your own on Broad- 
way.” 

The girl listened to him with interest. 
She, too, had realized the narrow limits 
of her environment and longed for bet- 
ter things ; but she was a loyal daughter 
and felt that her first duty was to her 
father. 

“I love you, Ned,” she answered, 
“and some day, if you will wait for me, 
I will gladly be your wife. Father needs 
me at present, but he will not remain 
much longer in active life. Soon he will 
be settling down to enjoy a well earned 
rest, and then I can leave him. But for 
the present I entreat you to say nothing 
of this to dad.” 

The young man promised, but that 
night he asked Fitzgerald for the posi- 
tion of advance agent of his company, 
concealing, of course, the fact that his 
chief motive was to be near Inez. 

“Why, Sherley,” the other replied, 
“you certainly don’t mean that you want 
to go ahead of my trick? Why should 
you want to go wild-catting around the 
small towns when you can go ahead of 
the best of them?” 

“Well, I do mean it,” answered Sher- 
ley. “A season in advance of your com- 
pany, rubbing elbows with the one- 
nighters, is just what I need to round 
out my experience. If you think I can 
fill the bill we can easily come to 
terms.” 

And so it was arranged. 
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Sherley found it rather difficult at 
first to adapt himself to the methods 
of publicity required of him. The dig- 
nified training he had received during 
his former engagements caused him to 
rebel against the free and unlirhited use 
of superlatives in describing the merits 
of “The Metropolitan Ideals.” He could 
not quite reconcile himself to the use of 
such announcements as “The Grandest 
and Most Magnificent Productions of 
the Dramatic Masterpieces of All 
Times,” or to refer to Fitzgerald’s ag- 
gregation as a “Gorgéous, Gigantic 
Gathering of Carefully Chosen Celebri- 
ties.” But he soon discovered that these 
figures of speech made a direct appeal 
to this particular class of playgoers, and 
that they did not take much stock in 
academic essays on the drama or the 
future of the American stage as voiced 
by a particular member of the company. 

“Sherley,” old Fitz had said to him 
on one occasion, “these high-falutin’ 
write-ups may be just the thing for Dick 
Mansfield or Ed Sothern, but the folks 
who are likely to come and see our show 
must have it piled on good and strong 
that we deliver the goods in large bales 
and packages, and that we are the best 
ever. Use plenty of cuts in the news- 
papers. People can read pictures who 
wont read print—and don’t be stingy 
with your eight-sheets and stands.” 

Fitzgerald did not blame his young 
agent for the bad business. Long ex- 
perience had made him a philosopher 
and he often thought to himself, “Well, 
if they wont come they wont.” But 
when salaries were in arrears for five 
weeks he wrote Sherley to await the 
arrival of the company at the next 
stand. 

Seated in Fitzgerald’s room at the 
hotel the older man started off by say- 
ing: 

“What’s your idea in remaining with 
this troupe, Sherley? You haven’t had 
a penny outside of your actual cost of 
living for the past five weeks, and there 
doesn’t seem to be much chance for im- 
provement. The other people in the 
company can’t very well help them- 
selves, but you can. You can get a good 
engagement just for the asking, ané 
this sort of a tour can’t be very pleasant 
for you.” 
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“You see, Mr. Fitzgerald,” the other 

replied, “I engaged with you for the 
season, and unless I am let out I intend 
to stand by my contract as long as the 
company remains on the road.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose that will be 
much longer. Old Fitz is a back number 
and I may as well retire. I have my lit- 
tle home and enough stored away to 
keep the old girl and myself comfort- 
able for the rest of our days. But I can’t 
touch a cent of our savings just at pres- 
ent. If business only picked up so that I 
could pay up all the back salaries and 
have enough to, tide us over for a few 
weeks, when I can realize on some in- 
vestments, I would quit business now 
and for good.” 

Sherley considered this a good oppor- 
tunity to broach the subject uppermost 
in his mind. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald,” he began, “I. may as 
well confess to you now, if you have not 
guessed it already. I love your daugh- 
ter Inez and she loves me, and if you 
would only entrust her to my keeping 
you will have no more worry on her 
account. She is a dear girl and a dutiful 
daughter, and She would not leave you 
under any conditions if she felt that 
you needed her. But she has a career in 
the world just waiting to be embraced. 
Why, my dear sir,” he continued, with 
renewed warmth, “she has more real 
talent than many women now occupying 
prominent positions on the stage, and 
with the proper introduction to the pub- 
lic she would make a name for herself 
in a very short time.” 

Sam Fitz opened his eyes wide. He 
had been blind to the romantic side of 
his companion and lacked the younger 
man’s enthusiasm in picturing the fu- 
ture success of his daughter. 

“This attachment between you and 
Inez requires some consideration,” he 
replied, with more feeling than usual, 
“and if the girl truly loves you I wont 
be the one to stand in your way. You 
have always impressed me favorably, 
and I know the girl’s mother feels the 
same way about you; but success on 
the stage isn’t always won by talent. 
You've got to be pushed to the front, 
and to do that you must add a great 
deal of pull. I'll grant that Inez has the 
ability, but can you prove to me that 


you have the push and grit to help her 
up the ladder of success ?” 

Sherley was somewhat lost for an 
answer to this. direct query, but he 
asked : 

“What proof do you require?” 

“Well, you know the situation about 
as well as I do. Here I am, three thou- 
sand dollars to the bad, the season near- 
ly at an end, and unless something un- 
looked for turns up the deficit will grow 
instead of becoming less. Put your 
brains to work. I know you have a good 
bunch of gray material; so think up 
some scheme by which I can make up 
the loss, square up all I owe on the sea- 
son’s business, and I will be ready to 
retire. When I do, you can have the 
girl, and my blessings.” 

Sherley left the father and was soon 
in conversation with Inez. To her he 
confided the situation, and vowed that 
he would win her, notwithstanding the 
seeming hopelessness of the task. 

“T don’t know just how I’ll manage 
it, Inez, dear, but I’ve got to do it.” 

The next stand was Walkersville, and 
he arrived there five days ahead of the 
announced engagement. All that day 
and the night before he had racked his 
brain for some plan by which to attain 
the desired end, but without avail. 
Scheme after scheme suggested itself 
to him, only to be dismissed after a 
moment’s consideration. Arrived at 
Walkersville he called on the news- 
papers—the. town boasted of one daily 
and two weekly journals—and left the 
announcements of the coming of “The 
Metropolitan Ideals.” He then called on 
the bill-poster and had an interview 
with the man from whom the opera- 
house was rented. The engagement was 
to be for three nights, and Sherley an- 
nounced “Camille,” “Peck’s Bad Boy,” 
and “East Lynne,” as the repertoire. 
His business ended for that day, Sher- 
ley took a stroll, his mind busy with the 
perplexing problem. 

Sherley strolled aimlessly until he 
reached the edge of the town. Still ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, he passed into 
the town’s burial place and, finding a 
low, spacious tombstone, sat down to 
continue his reverie. He wore a gray 
suit and, as the twilight deepened, his 
form was quite indistinguishable against 
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the stone on which he reclined. For 
nearly an hour he sat there when, rising 
to go, his thoughts were rudely dis- 
turbed by a cry of mortal fright. He 
quickly turned, just in time to see a 
fleeting form in the distance, running 
at full speed towards the town, and 
emitting a series of yells as it ran. 

Sherley quickly followed and in course 
of time reached a group of residents ex- 
citedly discussing the ghost which Pete 
Wilkins had just seen as he passed the 
cemetery. Young Wilkins’ vivid imagi- 
nation had been fired by fright and he 
now ‘described the apparition as being 
twelve feet in height and of correspond- 
ing proportions. It suddenly occurred to 
Sherley that the lad had espied his form 
rising from the tombstone and fancied 
he had seen a ghost. A movement of the 
head, or the arm perhaps, in the un- 
certain light, had thrown a distorted 
shadow which had caused the young 
man’s fright. To keep up what seemed 
a good joke Sherley joined in the dis- 
cussion and corroborated Pete’s story. 

That was excitement enough to wake 
up Walkersville, and the next morning’s 
issue of The Sentinel contained a three- 
column account of the mysterious ghost. 
backed up by the testimony of Peter 
Wilkins, Edwin Sherley of New York, 
and several other residents of the town, 
who saw an opportunity to have their 
names appear in print and quickly took 
advantage of it. 

Sherley was enjoying a quiet laugh 
over the affair the next morning, when 
an idea flashed through his brain. It was 
one of those brilliant strokes of genius 
which come unbidden and when they 
are least expected. The town refused 
to enthuse over “The Metropolitan 
Ideals,” but a ghost story was a nine- 
days’ wonder. Then why not make the 
ghost serve his purpose? Sherley laid 
his plans cunningly. 

With a white sheet stealthily extract- 
ed from the linen room of the hotel and 
carefully concealed about his person, he 
quietly made his way to the cemetery 
where, after diligent search, he dis- 
covered a tree with a hollow trunk in 


' which he deposited his plunder. He 


carefully marked the spot and returned 
to town, confident that a number of the 


4 citizens of Walkersville would lie in 


breathless wait for the strange phantom 
that night. 

He joined the investigating party at 
dusk, and, as the searchers separated in 
order to cover the ground more thor- 
oughly, Sherley quietly slipped behind 
the chosen tree, which was in the midst 
of a clump of bushes, deftly removed 
the sheet and, winding it about his per- 
son, strode forth in the moonlight. 

A few excited yells proved that he 
had been observed. 

That was enough. 

Dropping to his hands and knees he 
quickly returned to the sheltering tree 
and divested himself of his ghostly 
drapery. By making a slight detour he 
reached the spot where he had last ap- 
peared just as the tail-enders arrived on 
the scene. 

Excitement was at fever heat. Nearly 
every one present had seen the ghostly 
figure, and even the doubting ones 
agreed that the place was haunted. 

Sherley now came to the front with 
a suggestion. Why not send to New 
York for a medium who could hold 
communion with the troubled shade and 
discover the reason for its presence in 
Walkersville? He had a friend in New 
York, a learned student of the occult, 
who would probably be glad to come 
and investigate the mystery. Sherley 
explained all this to the excited citizens 
as they retraced their steps towards the 
town. 

At the station Sherley sent a telegram 
to New York and The Sentinel held its 
press until a reply was received, and 
the next morning all the residents of 
the town and surrounding territory 
knew that a famous medium was com- 
ing to Walkersville to pick up an ac- 
quaintance with the visitor from the un- 
known world. 

The spiritualist in question was none 
other than Fred Heacock, a bright 
newspaperman and friend of Sherley’s. 
Heacock had, some months before, been 
“doing” for his paper an investigation 
of so-called spiritualistic séances, and 
was quite familiar with the methods 
pursued by mediums, real and other- 
wise. Heacock was always ready for a 
bit of sport, and Sherley’s telegram 
came at a time when things were par- 
ticularly slow at the office. He had no 
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trouble in securing a leave of absence 
from the managing editor, who knew, 
from experience, that the other always 
returned from his little excursions with 
a story worth a page or two of Sunday 
magazine space. ; 

The next afternoon found Heacock 
at Walkersville where, in the privacy of 
Sherley’s room, he received all the par- 
ticulars concerning the ghost, and the 
deep laid plan to profit at the expense 
of the superstitious natives. 

At the office of The Sentinel Sherley 
introduced his friend as Professor Hea- 
cock, the world-famous medium, whose 
intention it was, in the interest of sci- 
ence, to investigate the mystery of the 
haunted locality and to discover, if pos- 
sible, the identity of the spectral visitor 
and the reason for its appearance. 

Just after dark half of the population 
of Walkersville assembled at the cem- 
etery where the séance was to be con- 
ducted. Sherley had made all necessary 
preparations for the interesting experi- 
ment. Under pretext of wishing to ex- 
amine the spot he and the “medium” 
visited the place late in the afternoon. 
In the hollow tree they secreted a sheet, 
a bell, a horn, an electric pocket-lamp 
and a few other necessary “props” to 
be used in the séance. For fully an hour 
Sherley rehearsed a shrill falsetto tone 
until Heacock pronounced it perfect for 
the occasion. 

It was an eager and expectant crowd 
that filled the cemetery and grouped it- 
self on three sides of the clump of 
bushes which was to be the base of 
operations. The night was chilly and a 
fitful wind drove clouds across the 
moon at irregular intervals, enveloping 
the surroundings in a cloak of inky 
blackness. Heacock mounted a tomb- 
stone and, after a few preliminary re- 
marks on spiritualism and materializa- 
tion, in which he impressed upon his 
hearers the fact that scientific men had 
already established communication be- 
tween the living and the dead, and cited 
instances to bear out his statement—in- 
stances, by the way, which originated in 
his vivid imagination—he ended with 
“And now, ladies and gentlemen, with 
your kind permission we will commence 
the experiment.” 

By this time every man and woman in 
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the vast throng was prepared for any 
supernatural manifestation. Not a whis- 
per escaped the mass of humanity. Im- 
pelled by curiosity and fascination, as 
well as by the inability to move one way 
or another, owing to the denseness of 
the crowd, the people of Walkersville 
stood still and peered through the dark- 
ness to where the form of the “medium” 
was outlined against the night. By this 
time, also, Sherley was able, unob- 
served, to gain the hollow tree amid the 
clump of bushes, where he prepared 
himself for his share in the séance. 

As Heacock closed his remarks a low, 
weird sound broke the stillness of the 
night air. This was followed by a shrill 
whistle which seemed to freeze the mar- 
row of the assembled populace. 

“Who are you who dare to disturb 
our peace and quiet?” demanded Hea- 
cock, raising his right hand and speak- 
ing in a voice of stern authority. “If a 
spirit from the great beyond, make your 
presence known by three distinct 
knocks.” 

Clear and distinct came the three 
sounds, and all was quiet. 

“Will you prove your presence by 
means of speech?” demanded Heacock, 
in a severe tone. 

Again the three raps sounded. 

“In the interest of that great science,” 
continued the “professor,” “which seeks 
to unite the here and the hereafter, will 
you consent to a materialization?” 

Three raps followed this question, 
and a cry of something akin to horror 
and bewilderment escaped the multitude 
as a shrouded form became dimly vis- 
ible at the lower branches of the tree. 
At first it was faintly outlined against 
the branches, but an occasional flash of 
light from some mysterious source il- 
luminated the object and showed that 
it bore some resemblance to a human 
form. Finally the flashes of light ceased 
and the specter remained motionless in 
the tree. 

“Tell us who you are,” commanded 
Heacock. 

There was a moment’s pause; then 
an unearthly voice issued from the 
shrouded figure. 

“Behold in me the unhappy spirit of 
one who once trod the earth in human 
guise, even as you do now. But in all | 
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my earthly existence I performed not 
one single deed that was of service to 
any living creature. With no thought 
for my fellow men I traversed the span 
of mortal life, wrapped up only in my- 
self and my personal welfare. Now, that 
I am no longer among the living, I am 
condemned to haunt the earth as a 
wanderer and an outcast until such a 
time as I can be of service to some one 
in the world. But that, alas, is impos- 
sible. Wherever I have appeared my 
presence has caused only horror and 
consternation, and now I have lost all 
hope of redemption.” 

The voice died away in a dismal wail. 

“Do not lose hope,” came from Hea- 
cock. “Nothing is impossible and no de- 
sire to do good can ever remain long 
unsatisfied. If you really ‘wish to be of 
service to some one in the world, the 
opportunity may be found for you, and 
then your soul may rest in peace.” 

“If it were only so! If it were only 
so!” was the dismal plea. 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
mysterious light flashed once more 
across the shrouded form, and then it 
gradually faded from view. 

Heacock made several attempts to re- 
call the spirit, but there was no further 
response. 

“My friends,” the “medium” an- 
nounced, “the séance is over.” 

The nervous tension which held the 
vast crowd in almost breathless silence 
was at last broken, and the people noisi- 
ly turned, dispersing in groups to dis- 
cuss the amazing thing which they had 
just witnessed. Several of the more 
prominent citizens gathered around 
Heacock and, following the crowd, 
started for the town. 

The editor of The Sentinel begged the 
“professor” for an interview on spiritu- 
alism and an expression on the possibil- 
ity of a departed spirit rendering a ser- 
vice to a living being. Heacock assured 
him that such a thing was not impossi- 
ble, and that it might be effected. He 
promised to give the matter deep con- 
sideration and to report to him the first 
plan that seemed feasible. 

An hour later Sherley woke up the 
operator at the railroad station, and 
this telegram was sent to Sam Fitz- 

erald: 
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Get up on “Hamlet” for this town; am 
writing particulars. 
SHERLEY. 


From there he proceeded to the hotel, 
where. he found the resourceful Hea- 
cock enjoying a quiet cigar after his 
most exciting day. 

“What’s the next move in your little 
game,” asked the pseudo-medium. 

“Why, to help the poor, unfortunate 
spirit out of his terrible dilemma.” 

“And how do you propose to accom- 
plish this laudable deed ?” 

“By providing him with the means 
of being of service to some one in the 
world.” 

“Come again, please,” was Heacock’s 
rejoinder. 

“Well, you see, there is only one way 
in which a ghost can be made use of, 
and I have discovered it. “The Metro- 
politan Ideals’ will play ‘Hamlet’ at the 
Walkersville Opera House next Mon- 
day night and our mysterious friend 
shall be offered the part of the ghost. 
We will now proceed to the office of 
The Sentinel and acquaint the editor 
with our plan. We will also take a half- 
page ad. announcing the change of bill 
in order to aid the unhappy shade, and 
we will also order five hundred three- 
sheet posters to cover the surrounding 
territory. If the people of Walkersville 
and the entire county do not respond 
to this noble act on our part then I’ve 
missed a desperate guess.” 

“All right,” responded Heacock. “But 
if this is not going to be the most re- 
markable production of the gloomy 
Dane on record, then I’ve never seen 
Will Shakespeare acted on the stage. 
Well, let’s go and start the wheel a-goin. 
But, by the way, Ned, aren’t you carry- 
ing this joke a little too far?” 

“No, Fred, old boy. All’s fair in love 
and war, and this is both. Don’t think 
this is the ordinary trick of a press- 
agent. I’m playing this game to pull old 
Fitz out of his financial difficulties and 
to win the dearest little girl that ever 
lived. This is my opportunity to make 
a ten-strike, and I’ve simply got to 
do it.” ; 

“Well, if it’s as bad as that, Ned, I’m 
with you.” 

The next morning the readers of The 
Daily Sentinel were informed, in the 
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most glaring type the composing room 
afforded, that “The Metropolitan 
Ideals,” at the request of Prof. Hea- 
cock, had consented to change the open- 
ing bill from “Camille” to “Hamlet ;” 
also that the eminent medium would at- 
tempt again to materialize the ghost 
which had been haunting the neighbor- 
hood of Walkersville for the past few 
days so that he might appear as the 
ghost of Hamlet's father in the play. 
There was also a long interview with 
Heacock, following the description of 
the séance, in which he set forth the 
plan to afford the wandering spirit this 
opportunity to make himself serviceable 
and thus receive absolution trom his 
earthly sins and be permitted to rest in 
peace thereafter. By noon the windows 
of the shops, the sides of barns, and 
fences leading in every direction were 
decorated with huge posters bearing 
such inscription as: 


WALKERSVILLE 
OPERA HOUSE 
Monpay NicHtT 


“HAMLET” 


WITH A 
REAL GHOST! 


These announcements stirred up the 
town to an unprecedented pitch of ex- 
citement. The news traveled fast and by 
night it was the talk of every village 
and farm in the county. If there were 
any skeptics among the inhabitants they 
evidently held their peace and simply 
watched developments. 

On Sunday the company arrived in 
Walkersville. Fitzgerald was at first 
startled, and then carried away by the 
audacity of Sherley’s scheme. In his 
- many years’ experience as a showman, 
he had resorted to many tricks whereby 
to catch the elusive dollar, but the very 
daring of this concoction defied all tra- 
ditions. 

All that afternoon and night, with the 
doors and entrances of the opera house 
safely barred, the company rehearsed 
the Bard’s immortal play, and with the 
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aid of Sherley and Heacock interpolated 
a ghost scene such as Shakespeare never 
dreamed of. 

All preparations completed, Sherley 
found a few moments to devote to Inez. 
To her he confided the many sleepless 
hours he had spent in trying to form 
some plan to build up the business of 
the show, and how the “ghost” had 
come to him as if sent by a kind Provi- 
dence. He bade her good-night and re- 
tired to rest in anticipation of what 
promised to be an eventful day. 

Walkersville was not what is known 
as a good show town. Its opera house 
was, to say the least, unpretentious, and 
its bookings were neither numerous nor 
select. In fact, so little confidence had 
the manager of the theatre in the draw- 
ing qualities of the average attraction 
that he rented the house outright, for a 
modest sum, instead of sharing on the 
total receipts, as is generally the custom. 
Such was the case with “The Metro- 
politan Ideals.” 

The advance sale of seats was con- 
ducted from the postoffice, and here 
Sherley hied himself early in the morn- 
ing to sell tickets to those who might 
desire them. 

The sight which met his eyes was 
even beyond his wildest dreams. There 
was a line of prospective purchasers 
which extended from the postoffice to a 
point four hundred feet away, and rap- 
idly increasing in length. The square 
was filled with vehicles of all sorts, in 
which the residents of adjacent farms 
and villages had come to secure their 
tickets early, and the town’s force of 
constables was holding the crowd in 
line. 

Sherley hastily despatched a messen- 
ger for Fitzgerald, who soon arrived on 
the scene, with several male members of 
the company, to be in readiness to offer 
relief. In less than two hours the entire 
capacity of the opera house for that 
evening had been disposed of. Without 
question the eager purchasers bought 
seats for Tuesday and Wednesday 
nights, and it soon became evident that 
the theatre would have to be rented for 
the remainder of the week. k 

All day long Sherley and his assis 
tants were busy exchanging colored” 
pasteboards for good money. “Hanlety 
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with a real ghost” had awakened, the 


‘usually quiet town, and men and women 


who had never before boasted of a 
speaking acquaintance with Shakes- 
peare or his dramas were anxious to 
witness the dramatic masterpiece with 
its spectral trimmings. When the win- 
dow was finally closed late in the after- 
noon and the day’s receipts counted, 
Sherley’s tired face glowed with satis- 
faction. 

“Hamlet” was given that night as per 
schedule, with make-shift scenery and 
a tremendously short cast; but there 
were few in the large audience who 
noticed the deficiencies. All ears were 
eager for the lines which would bring 
on the shade of Hamlet’s departed sire. 
The preliminary scenes in which the 
ghost figured were omitted, and all eyes 
were fixed on the “set rock” which 
served as the battlement on which, from 
time immemorial, the ghost was wont 
to appear. 

At the crucial moment Fred Heacock, 
fearfully togged out in a long frock 
coat, black cravat, and a pair of spec- 
tacles upon his nose, appeared from the 
first entrance and, in his most sepul- 
chral tones, called upon the troubled 
shade to come forth. 

He began thus: 

“Here are twelve hundred citizens of 
this fair city assembled to witness a 
dramatic presentation of the world- 
famous tragedy of ‘Hamlet,’ and there 
is not an actor in the company capable 
of portraying the ghost, a character 
most important to the play. But a few 
days since you confided to me that you 
were sentenced to restless wandering 
until such a time as you could perform 
a service for some mortal being. Here 
is your opportunity to serve not one, but 
more than a thousand mortals, for un- 
less you make your appearance on the 
scene the pleasure of all here assembled 
will be marred.” 

Heacock cleared his throat amid the 
intense silence of the awed assembly. 

“If you will consent to do us this 
service, and at the same time earn your 
salvation, signify your intention by 
knocking three times.” 

Distinctly, from behind the battle- 
ment came three sharp raps, and an 
instant later the shrouded form ap- 
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peared upon the scene. Women gasped 
and men held their breath while the 
actor who played the part of the Prince 
of Denmark and the ghost went through 
the familiar scene, and before the audi- 
ence could collect its thoughts the phan- 
tom disappeared, and a few moments 
later the curtain descended on the act. 

Behind the scenes Sherley, the ordeal 
of impersonating the ghost over, hastily 
divested himself of his spectral attire, 
and hastily consulted with Fitzgerald 
and Heacock upon the advisability of 
repeating the deception the next night, 
and the result of this discussion was 
that it would be best to change the bill, 
leaving it to the ingenious Heacock to 
offer the necessary excuse to the audi- 
ence. 

The rest of the performance proceed- 
ed smoothly. True, scenes were omitted 
and characters were “doubled” beyond 
all precedent, but the audience had 
scarcely recovered from its experience 
with the ghost and gave little heed to 
these shortcomings. 

At the close of the play Heacock once 
more stepped before the footlights and 
informed the audience that the spirit, 
having performed its mission, could no 
longer be materialized, and for that 
reason the play of “Hamlet” would not 
be repeated. Instead, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the manager of the company, had decid- 
ed to present the repertoire originally 
announced: “Camille,” “Peck’s Bad 
Boy” and “East Lynne.” 

The audience quietly dispersed, to 


"acquaint the many people waiting out- 


side the opera-house, with what had 
transpired. 

The announcement that “Hamlet” 
would not be repeated did not seem to 
abate the interest already aroused in 
“The Metropolitan Ideals.” While a 
few purchasers requested to have their 
money refunded, the great majority re- 
tained the seats already purchased, 
while many others stood in line to pro- 
cure tickets for the remaining perform- 
ances, 

Heacock returned to New York the 
day following the memorable perfor- 
mance. The story was too good to keep 
and in a few days it was the talk of 
newspaper-row. On the rialto it was 
spoken of as the most ingenious stroke 
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of press-agency on record, and one 
theatrical manager, at least, among 
Heacock’s acquaintances, had the com- 
~plete story of the events leading up to 
the “ghost” and Sherley’s real motives 
in the affair. As a result of this con- 
fidence Sherley received a telegram a 
‘few days later which made him su- 
premely happy. It was from one of the 
leading dramatic producers in the me- 
tropolis, and its contents were: 


Can use your services next season in 
connection with our new production, Also 
strong part for Miss Fitzgerald; any 
terms within reason. Answer. 


Sherley showed the telegram to Inez 
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and-her parents, and old Fitz was as” 
good as his word. That night, at the © 
Walkersville Opera House, before an — 
audience that occupied every available 
inch of space, “The Metropolitan 
Ideals” gave their farewell perform- 
ance. Salaries were paid in full and 
transportation furnished the members 
of the company to their homes. 

At midnight, in the parlor of the ho- 
tel, Sherley and Inez were quietly mat- 
ried, and the next morning a prominent 
New York manager received this reply 
to his wire: 







Mrs. Sherley and I accept your offer. 
Will report for further particulars after 
our honeymoon. 


Chronicles of Broadway 
By RENNOLD WOLF 








No one knows the life of the Gay White Way better than Rennold 
Wolf, a dramatic writer to whom the theatre and its votaries, as well 
as its “practitioners,” are an open book. This month he contributes 
another sheaf of new anecdotes that are both summery and veracious. 








RUTHFUL John” Pollock, who is 
a at once the brother of Channing 
of that ilk and the accredited 
Ananias of Hammerstein’s Roof Gar- 
den, nearly involved his employers in 
a serious damage suit, lately, by reason 
of his zeal in promoting publicity for 
Annette Kellerman, the “Diving Ve- 
nus,” who is revealing fancy natatorial 
feats, and a fancier figure, each even- 
ing atop the Victoria Theater. 

Any reference in print to Annette, 
so argued “Truthful John,” must re- 
dound to his personal credit and en- 
hanced box-office receipts. But, having 
won a reputation for veracity, young 
Mr. Pollock is prone to back up his 
misrepresentations by a semblance of 
truth. Now, “Truthful John,” after a 
long mental struggle, decided that if 
some young woman should become so 


excited over Miss Kellerman’s feats that 
she should publicly endeavor to emulate 
them in ordinary street garb, both the 
police and press must take notice. There 
being in prospect no such young wo- 
man, Mr. Pollock proceeded to drive 
one from cover. In short, he found a 
girl, who for the modest remuneration 
of $5, would, to use the press-agent’s 
own precise English, “make a noise like 
a Diving Venus.” 

“All you have to do,” remarked 
“Truthful John” in his final instruc- 
tions, “is to go to Madison Square Park, 
jump into the fountain and splash 
around until the cop comes, and then 
protest that you are Miss Kellerman. 
You will be taken to the station-house 
where one of our lawyers will be wait- 
ing to secure your release. Your name 
and offense will be entered on the blot- 




























ver, and we may safely trust the-police 
reporters to do the rest.” 

The young woman—her name was 
Leroy—lived faithfully up to the agree- 
ment. At four o’clock that afternoon 
with a wild whoop she threw herself 
into the basin of the fountain, turned 
imaginary somersaults in the five inches 
of placid water, and in the presence of 
a jeering crowd performed numerous 
other tricks of a more or less fanciful 
sort. Of course, a park policeman gath- 
ered her in. 

But right there the plot went astray. 
The law’s guardian, after dragging her 
out of the fountain and listening to her 
explanation that she was the champion 
diver and swimmer of the world, called, 
not a patrol wagon, but an ambulance, 
and hustled her off to Bellevue Hos- 
pital. 

“Yer not dhrunk,” he said, “yer a 
bug.” 

And into the ward for the insane the 
young woman was placed. 

There followed two gruelling days, 
during which Miss Leroy was put 
through all the irritating tests to which 
those suspected of mental unbalance are 
subjected. She was slapped, pounded, 
catechised, and almost forced to ex- 
plain the deception which she had been 
practicing. The trick had worked sat- 
isfactory, so far as publicity went, for 
the newspapers had printed columns 
about the self-appointed Diving Venus 
and her hallucinations. Miss Leroy 
was obliged to keep silence lest she, 
“Truthful John,” and the others in the 
plot be exposed and subjected to ridi- 
cule. 

Meanwhile Pollock, learning that the 
police department had not co-operated 
according to press-agent’s Hoyle, had 
been tearing his hair in an effort to ob- 
tain Miss Leroy’s release with honor. 
It was due to no effort of his own that 
the victim of the publicity promoter’s 
ambition finally was discharged. Like 
most dramatic editors, she was entirely 
rational when not under the press- 
agent’s spell, and the examining physi- 
cians, being men of capacity, arrived 
at that conclusion. 

“Truthful John’s” real sufferings be- 
gan when Miss Leroy presented herself 
at the Victoria Theatre, pale, bedrag- 
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gled, and enraged, and demanded jus- 
tice. She happened to run full tilt upon 
Oscar Hammerstein, who, since his 
great success at the Manhattan Opera 
House, directs the affairs of the Vic- 
toria only by hearsay. She spoke her 
mind freely, and admitted that the 
promised reward of $5 was in this case 
about as satisfactory as an atomizer 
at the San Francisco fire. 

“But why come to me, madame?” 
demanded Oscar. “You are speaking to 
a man who went to Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia, mind you—and raised $400,- 
000. Do you suppose that I can bother 
with this by-play of vaudeville? Never! 
Exit.” 

Miss Leroy, however, was not in the 
least disturbed by the elder Hammer- 
stein’s hauteur. She stuck to her text 
until she had mulcted him of $25. To 
son William she next turned her atten- 
tion, and this time, accompanied by an 
attorney. The lawyer spoke glibly of 
his client’s great mental anguish, the 
humiliation she had suffered, the loss 
of her time and other legal flapdoodle, 
which eventually resulted in Hammer- 
stein relinquishing his grip on $100 that 
otherwise probably would have gone for 
medicine to be administered to his hys- 
terical Robert H. Ingersoll self-acting 
automobile. 

And at length it came “Truthful 
John’s” turn. He expostulated that the 
police had turned traitor, that they had 
not behaved according to form, that 
Mayor McClellan, not he, was liable, 
and that really Miss Leroy, as a result 
of ‘her sufferings, stood before the pub- 
lic as a heroine and a martyr. 

“I might go so far as to say,”. de- 
clared Pollock, “that Jeanne of Arc had 
nothing on you.” 

“T don’t know anything about how 
Jennie Park’s dressed,” replied the ob- 
durate Miss Leroy, “but I know that 
you got me into this mix-up and that 
you’re going to come across and come 
across strong. Now, unbuckle, please, 
and loosen.” 

In the face of such argument “Truth- 
ful John” could do nothing but part 
with a week’s salary. 

Now he confesses that it’s pretty 
difficult to be devoted to one’s art and 
vaudeville simultaneously. 
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Boomerang of Press Agency 


HOW many of these press-agents’ 
“stunts” have I seen turned into a 
boomerang in the course of a long ac- 
quaintance with the theatrical lightning- 
rod agents. Some of the most carefully 
prepared schemes to steal space, go 
completely astray and never are heard 
from. A few go through to their in- 
tended goal, but as many are boomer- 
angs that ultimately return to whack 
their projectors soundly on the head. 

A case in point happened a few years 
ago in Norwich, Conn., when the then 
well-known Wilbur Opera Company 
was in the last days of its enormous 
prosperity. In the company then were 
Anna Laughlin, since distinguished in 
vaudeville and musical comedy; Master 
Gabriel, the Little Nemo of the mam- 
moth production of that name; J. Clar- 
ence Harvey and others, who have at- 
tained Broadway prominence. 

The citizens of Norwich did not 
tally to the cause at the opening per- 
formance in accordance with the man- 
agement’s hopes, and Miss Maude Dan- 
iel, the manageress of the institution, 
thought to arouse interest by a little 
journalistic riffle. Her press-agent was 
a young man fresh from college, who 
now, as a dramatic editor, takes keen 
delight in running to earth press-agent’s 
wild recitals. 

But in those days the scent of pub- 
licity was in his nostrils, and he re- 
spomled greedily to the suggestion that 
he perpetrate a confidence game on the 
local press. It happened that little Miss 
Laughlin was suffering from a slight 
cold. It also happened that her appear- 
ance was not essential to the perform- 
ance of “Fra Diavolo,” scheduled for 
that night. So this publicity man, with a 
“B. A.” tacked on his name, falsified 
the diagnosis of Miss Laughlin’s con- 
dition, and let it be known that, fearful 
of a mild attack of diphtheria, she 
would be out of the bill for one or two 
performances. 

His idea, of course, was to bring her 
back triumphantly in a night or two 
and thereby make capital going and 
coming, so to speak. 

The local authorities, however, at the 
mention of diphtheria, pricked up their 
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ears, examined Miss Laughlin’s throat, — 
pronounced the case genuine diphtheria, 
closed and fumigated the theatre and 
quarantined the entire company for two 
weeks, 

When the health officers lifted the 
ban the press-agent looked for a new 
calling. Having proven such a calamity 
in his original vocation, it was but nat- 
ural for him to seek the other extreme 
and become a dramatic editor, 


Stage-Door Sympathy 


ABOUT this time every year the few 
players fortunate enough to be enjoy- 
ing “summer snaps’—which are any 
kind of work between June Ist and 
September 15th—are besieged on all 
sides by their unfortunate brethren who 
at the height of the season have forgot- 
ten that the theatrical year lasts only 
about thirty weeks. And there is also a 
class of confidence workers playing on 
the traditional generosity of stage-folk, 
whose recitals are pathetic enough al- 
most to wrench money from a cab- 
driver. 

Such an imposter has been making 
the rounds of the Broadway theatres, 
and a very snug revenue has been the 
reward of his emotional misrepresenta- 
tion. This particular bunco-artist is 
young and neat in appearance. His ac- 
cent betrays his foreign birth, and he 
plays on it. 

The first record of his labor is found 
at the Jardin de Paris, where the “Fol- 
lies” is accontplishing its annual second- 
story achievements. One of the gifted 
members of the organization is Lillian 
Lorraine, a pretty young woman whose 
diamond ornaments are incandescent 
announcements of her prosperity. 

One evening young Mr. Clarkman 
accosted her at the stage entrance as 
she was alighting from her motor car. 

“Kind lady, beautiful lady, happy 
lady,” he said, “won’t you listen to my 
story? Heaven will bless you.” 

The man’s appeal touched Miss Lor- 
raine, just as the imposter himself was 
about to do later. 

“I am a violinist,” continued the 
youth, now warming to his subject. “I 
came to America, believing that I would 
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find work and contentment. I brought 
with me $30, all my savings. And 
musical directors everywhere wish to 
engage me for their orchestras, but they 
cannot permit it until I become a mem- 
ber of the musical union. The-initiation 
fee is $100, and I can get no chance to 
earn it. I have wandered from place to 
place, have tried even to get work in 
the cheap resorts of Coney Island, but 
always comes the one answer, I must 
belong to the union. I know no other 
profession; I spent my lifetime study- 
ing the violin. And now all my money 
is gone, I have nothing to eat and I 
was turned out to-day from my lodging- 
house. 
“TI have no friends, no relatives here. 
I heard of you and heard that you were 
young and kind. Won’t you help me?” 
By this time young ‘Mr. Clarkman’s 
tears were pouring forth like a freshet, 
and Miss Lorraine, whose voice is a 
part of her fortune, was in imminent 
danger of getting her feet wet, along 
with the attendant ills of suck expo- 
sure. Also Miss Lorraine’s grief had 
taken liquid form, and several minutes 
elapsed before she could recover her 
composure and hand the young man $5. 
Clarkman, of course, made the 
rounds like a milkman. He paid a call 
on “The Midnight Sons,” at the Broad- 
way Theatre. There Lotta Faust was 
his champion. Blanche Ring also 
chipped in, and the chorus-girls made 
up a purse. 
From the Broadway he went down to 
Weber’s, and Harriett Raymond, the 
young lady who helped “The Girl from 
Rector’s” along to its phenomenal suc- 
cess by acting the title role, stopped in 
the midst of inserting herself into her 
$5,000 worth of wardrobe and played 
a sob obligato to his heartrending lies. 
Then she gave him all her available 
funds and might have raised additional 
relief on her personal collateral had not 
a colored maid, who has been in theatri- 
cal service for years, cried a warning. 
For the solace of these first aids to 
the misery-smitten Clarkman the writer 
hastens to assure them that the young 
man enjoys the best spirits when not 
engaged in his profitable occupation of 
begging, that he resides in a well ap- 
pointed apartment hotel, and that he 
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has been observed to leave a taxical 
waiting for him while he entered a 
stage-door to pursue his business of 
working tear-founts. 


Lucky Erlanger Guessed Right 


ANOTHER instance of charity that 
has a happier ending recently befell A. 
L. Erlanger and F. Ziegfeld, Jr. Those 
two managers were passing the Hotel 
Walton in Philadelphia when a rather 
seedy-looking young man accosted Mr. 
Ziegfeld as follows: 

“I’m out of work and I’m hungry. I 
know who you two men are and that 
you wouldn’t miss the cost of a meal. 
I’m on the level, and all I want is to 
keep body and soul together until I can 
find work.” 

Mr. Ziegfeld gave the man fifty cents 
and continued on his way with Mr, Er- 
langer. A few steps further on, the lat- 
ter said: 

“Flo, something about that man af- 
fected me strangely. I think he’s on the 
square and I’d like to help him.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the 
head of the Theatrical Syndicate called 
to the stranger and gave him a ten- 
dollar bill. The man expressed his grati- 
tude simply but feelingly. 

Two weeks later Mr. Erlanger found 
in his mail a ten-dollar bill and this 
note: 

“T am the man you gave the ten 
dollars to in Philadelphia a while ago. 
That ten gave me fresh hope. I found 
work the next day and I am returning 
the money to you out of my first sav- 
ings. I’ve got a good start again, and 
will not go wrong. Thank you.” 


Isman Thought It Beautiful 


FELIX ISMAN, the Philadelphia 
real-estate man, who made his money . 
out of dirt and spends part of it on 
Broadway theatrical productions, stood 
on Atlantic City’s boardwalk the other 
day, gazing out toward the ocean. By 
his side was Mrs. Isman, the beauteous 
Irene Frizelle of her musical comedy 
days. 

Among Isman’s countless investments 
are shore-front lots in Atlantic City. 
On this particular day the surf was run- 
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ning high and a big gale was piling up 
the sand on the beach. 

“Isn't it beautiful?” finally remarked 
Isman, recovering from his reverie. 

“Why, no. I don’t think so,” replied 
Mrs. Isman, as she looked out on the 
seething Atlantic. “The skies are too 
black, and the storm is too severe to 
make a pretty ocean.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean the ocean.” re- 
plied Isman. “I meant the dirt that the 
waves are washing in shore.” 


Joe Brooks Has a Party 


IF ever you have had occasion to 
visit the fourth floor of the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre, either during the re- 
gime of Wilbur Bates or John Murray, 
you are acquainted with the Three 
Graces. One cannot step off the elevator 
on that floor and miss them. 

The Three Graces are the trio of typ- 
ists who manifold and mail the bundles 
of press-matter sent all over the United 
States in the interest of the Klaw & 
Erlanger attractions. Back in the days 
when Klaw & Erlanger held: forth at 
1440 Broadway and Wilbur Bates, the 
general press-representative, was just 
beginning to work up a reputation as 
the mimeograph King, the Three Graces 
were known to every prominent writer 
on theatrical matters whose duties 
called him to New York. 

These young women are not the 
haughty stenographers of fiction or 
funny paragraphs. They are hard work- 
ing misses, with a keen sense of humor, 
believe in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and rather inclined to make office 
laws unto themselves. 

Their principal ally in Syndicate af- 
fairs is Joseph Brooks, the best-natured 
theatrical manager of them all. Upon 
arrival at the New Amsterdam each 
day, Brook’s first stop is at the fourth 
floor, where he yells in at the Three 
Graces a cheery “good morning.” And 
at night before leaving for his country 
home in Pelham he invariably drops in 
to chaff the triumvirate on matrimony, 
beaux, millinery, and other topics dear 
to the feminine heart. 

Well, one day late in July, Brooks, 
by courtesy of his parents, was forced 
to acknowledge to himself that another 
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birthday anniversary had rolled around. 
Now, Brook’s age has for many years 
been a subject of wild speculation in 
theatrical circles. There has been dis- 
covered an old man with flowing white 
beard who says that when a young boy 
he recalls Brooks as an actor. From a 
still more reliable source it appears that 
Brooks conducted a grocery store in 
Vicksburg long before the first blast of 
the Civil War. 

Be that as it may—to use George W.. 
Monroe’s favorite phrase—Brooks in- 
variably changes the subject when a 
discussion turns to ages, and on this 
day in July he had not considered it 
necessary to take his office associates 
into his confidence regarding the birth- 
day anniversary. That afternoon, how- 
ever, when he stopped at the press de- 
partment to say “good-by” as usual, he 
was somewhat mystified when one of 
the Three Graces coolly. bolted the door 
behind him. 

Brooks gasped. 

He was more astonished when John 
Murray, the present trainer of wild and 
ferocious mimeographs for Klaw & Er- 
langer, gave him a push that sent him 
into the private office. When he looked 
around the room he found a table lav- 
ishly set as if for a banquet. The Three 
Graces, Murray, and Theodore Mitch- 
ell, formerly of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and now of Lillian Russell’s business- 
staff, had taken their places behind the 
chairs. 

“W-w-hat is all this?” 
Brooks. 

“It’s your birthday party,” replied 
one of the Three Graces. 

And, sure enough, it was. In some 
manner one of the typists had discov- 
ered Brooks’ secret, and the trio had 
plotted to celebrate the event. The menu 
ran the gamut from cocktails to cor- 
dials and included along the route 
squab, salads, champagne, and a huge 
birthday-cake. And in place of the cus- 
tomary candles in the cake the Graces 
had arranged with the New Amster- 
dam’s electrician to decorate it with tiny 
incandescent bulbs—sixty-two in all. 

Brooks declared that a dozen of the 
bulbs were superfluous; but his asser- 
tion did not carry conviction, though it 
very well might have. 
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Nixon And His “Farm” 


MENTION earlier in these chroni- 
cles of Atlantic City recalls to mind the 
alleged farm at that resort from which 
Samuel F. Nixon, the noted Philadel- 
phia manager, is supplying Broadway 
with specimen vegetables. 

Nixon owns a cottage facing the 
ocean at Atlantic City where he is “at 
home,” from April until October to all 
of the Broadway clan who have the 
privilege of his friendship. As every- 
body knows, vegetation at Atlantic City 
is as scarce as reasonable prices. On 
the sandy soil little thrives but hotel 
landlords. 

Nevertheless, Nixon, or “Daddy,” as 
he is known to the elect, learning that 
his partner, J. Fred Zimmerman, Sr., 
was gaining quite a reputation as an 
agriculturist on his hundred-acre. es- 
tate on the outskirts of Philadelphia, 
conceived the idea of organizing a farm 
of his own. Into the little back yard of 
his summer home he brought by rail- 
road three freight carloads of honest 
soil. The total cost of the importation 
was $450. 

Six laborers were then hired to in- 
terpolate this rich dirt in nature’s sand- 
pile and give it the general appearance 
of a garden. Every night or so after the 
laborers had spaded and _ spanked the 
interloping dirt, the Atlantic Ocean 
would rise in its might and carry the 
Nixon farm out to sea. “Daddy” was 
persistent. He imported more soil and 
he bade defiance to the ocean by build- 
ing a brick wall around his playground. 

Next came the matter of irrigation. 
To quench properly the thirst of the 
vegetation required a supply of water 
with which the city works would not 
cope; or, at least, would not at estab- 
lished rates. Undaunted, Nixon erected 
his own plant, and at intervals of ten 
feet implanted revolving fountains that 
cast their spray over the neighboring 
surface. 

The real farming then began. Under 
Nixon’s watchful eye—and all he ever 
had raised before was terms—there 
were planted potatoes, tomatoes, string- 
beans, spinach, lettuce, onions and oth- 
er garden-truck. Soon things began to 
Sprout. Diagnosis disclosed the first pro- 
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duct to be a dandelion. The eminent 
Cincinnatus looked further and found a 
jimson weed protruding its head. The 
following morning he drew a bunch of 
early blooming buttercups and a milk- 
weed. Nixon sighed. There wasn’t a 
negotiable vegetable in sight. Experts 
summoned from far and wide informed 
the amateur farmer that the extraneous 
matter had been brought in with the 
alien dirt. 

For a week Nixon and his hired men 
weeded. They pulled out and dug up a 
few million weeds—Nixon declares the 
number exceeded the total population 
of the United States, including the 
Hawiian Islands and the Philippines— 
and once more the microscopic analy- 
sis of the farm began. 

One day a tomato stalk burst through 
the ground. Nixon called all the 
neighbors, invited the staff of his Apol- 
lo Theatre to the inspection and pranced 
around like any old gentleman over his 
first grandson’s first tooth. A half holi- 
day was declared in all the Nixon thea- 
tres, Nixon gave his servants extra pay 
and there were fireworks from the Nix- 
on veranda. 

The initial symptom proved to be the 
beginning of quite an epidemic of vege- 
tables. Not long afterwards Nixon de- 
tected a pumpkin vine creeping along 
the ground. Then there happened a 
spasm of string-beans. — 

A week ago Nixon undertook to sup- 
ply his Broadway friends with vege- 
tables. To A. L. Erlanger he gave an 
onion, the estimated cost of which is 
$360. A. W. (“Sandy”) Dingwall re- 
ceived six potatoes the size of marbles 
that represent an outlay of nearly a 
thousand dollars. Lee Shubert was 
made the donee of a boutonniére of as- 
paragus which cost not a penny less 
than $200, and the suspicion of spinach 
that reached Jefferson de Angelis by 
mail was worth almost a fair-sized for- 
tune. 

And yet Nixon is thoroughly happy 
with his toy farm. He has several mil- 
lions of dollars at his command and has 
no other hobbies. He is as proud of his 
little oasis on the sand stretch as is a 
college baseball recruit over his first 
home run in the National League with 
three men on bases. 









































Mrs, Litt Also Farms 


WRITING of farmers, Mrs. Jacob 
Litt, known far and wide as the suc- 
cessful manager of numerous theatres 
devised her by her late husband, perpe- 
trates a few feats herself in the gar- 
dening line. Her estate is at Patchogue, 
Long Island, and it is from Long Is- 
land that New York obtains most of its 
green food. 

Mrs. Litt also was bent on raising 
only fancy vegetables. She remembered 
that Bermuda potatoes were especially 
succulent, and when she went to Ber- 
muda last winter she determined to lay 
in a supply of native potatoes for seed 
purposes. One day she visited a big 

otato farm and asked its owner to ship 
fer ten bushels of his product. 

“IT wish them for seed,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Where are they going?” asked the 
native. 

“To Patchogue,” replied Mrs. Litt. 

“And where is Patchogue?” demand- 
ed the other. 

“On Long Island,” answered Mrs. 
Litt. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you,” said 
the native, “that it is from Long Island 
I got my potatoes for seed.” 


About That Stadium Performance 


DOUBTLESS it has not been 
Charles Frohman’s intention to tell ex- 
actly the cost to him and Maude Ad- 
ams of the recent spectacular produc- 
tion of “Joan of Arc” in Harvard’s 
Stadium, but there can be no harm in 

iving the public a precise idea of Mr. 
Pielgran's methods. 

When the production was first pro- 

sed, Mr. Frohman said that he would 
i; satisfied if it cost him only $50,000. 
The entire proceeds, of course, were to 
go to the German Department of Har- 
vard University, and in any event 
neither Mr. Frohman nor Miss Adams 
could make any pecuniary profit. The 
labor was that of love, a desire to do 
big things, an honest ambition to pro- 
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mote the best in dramatic entertain- 
ment. 

I made the journey to Boston to wit- 
ness the performance, not because in 
these. days of realism I had any great 
yearning for the acted drama of Schil- 
ler, but because, as a spectacle, and as a 
theatrical event, the occasion was 
unique. And although I had known inti- 
mately of the months of preparation the 
production had meant, I was awed by 
the sight that confronted me in the Sta- 
dium. Only those close to theatrical af- 
fairs can appreciate the tremendous la- 
bor and worry and perseverance re- 
quired for an ordinary production. 

Yet here were Miss Adams, Alf 
Hayman and the others of a large staff, 
working by day and night in the face 
of the greatest obstacles, with every 
helpful adjunct of the theatre wanting, 
to give one performance—and that at 
a mighty pecuniary loss. 

Accounts of the performance have 
been fairly accurate. For my purpose 
it is enough to state that the cost to 
Mr. Frohman in money was $45,000; 
that the actual receipts, all of which 
went to the German Department, were 
$24,403; that Miss Adams personally 
ran around in the open all the day and 
most of the night preceding the per- 
formance, instructing electricians, drill- 
ing supernumeraries, teaching veteran 
actors how to get into armor without a 
shoe-horn and how to get out without 
a can-opener endeavoring to make the 
flock of sheep understand what was ex- 
pected of them, testing the telephone 
service that connected every point of 
the Stadium, examining the sod for 
possible dangerous holes and keeping 
every man, woman and child of her lit- 
tle army keyed up to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm ; and that after it was all over,. 
despite the great cost in money and the 
great weariness and nerve exhaustion, 
both Mr. Frohman and Miss Adams 
were as elated as two children at a 
Christmas tree. 

If that isn’t art for art’s sake, then 
the New National Theatre might better 
be utilized as a roller-rink. 
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The Forecast of the Footlights 


By JOHNSON BRISCOE 








Here follows precisely what you want to know at this season of the 
year. What plans have the managers for the new theatrical year 
about to dawn? What are the plans of your favorite actors? In what 
will they strive to entertain you? The article is minutely authoritative. 








HE theatrical season of 1909-10 is 
1 fast upon us, and ere another 

month is torn from this year’s cal- 
endar, the stage-year will be in full, 
active session. The makers of theatre 
history have prepared what from this 
distance appears to be most delectable 
dramatic fare, and it now remains to be 
seen which of the season’s offerings will 


live to be classed among the big suc- 


cesses. 

It is a most promising and seemingly 
entertaining season that we have before 
us, one full of all manner of good 
things—and of a most dazzlingly varied 


assortment, too—that one cannot help. 


but regard it through roseate, optimistic 
glasses. 

However, time may tell an entirely 
different story, and in any event we 
wont have to wait much longer to find 
out! All of our stars and managers have 
planned a most elaborate campaign of 
work, and the arrangements of our best 
known favorites are outlined herewith: 


Departure for H. B. Harris 


_ROBERT EDESON will begin his 
eighth stellar season, under the manage- 


_ ment of Henry B. Harris, at the Hollis 


Street Theatre, Boston, early in Sep- 
tember, his vehicle being “The Noble 
Spaniard,” by W. Somerset Maugham, 
m which Charles Hawtrey has registered 
a big London success. Mr. Edeson’s 
leading woman this season will be Ger- 
trude Coghlan, recently the heroine in 
“The Lion and the Mouse” and “The 


Traveling Salesman,” and two of the 
other feminine roles fall to the lot of 
Ann Murdock, who played the lead in 
“The Call of the North” on tour, and 
Ella Hugh Wood, who for the past 
twelve years has been a member of the 
“Way Down East” cast. “The Noble 
Spaniard,” by-the-by, will be the first 
play produced by Mr. Harris, written 
by other than an American dramatist. 
Annie Russell, who is to manage and 
direct her own business affairs, but who 
will appear in theatres under the Shu- 
bert control, is to venture forth in 
“Husband,” a comedy by John Corbin, 
which, it is said, gives the lie direct to 
the Roosevelt anti-race suicide theories, 


: certainly a rich and promising field! 


During the season Miss Russell also 
hopes to give a hearing to Bernard 
Shaw’s “Major Barbara,” in which she 
scored a success in London four years 
ago. 

Kyrle Bellew is slated for one of the 
dramatic plums of the London stage, 
“The Builder of Bridges,” by Alfred 
Sutro, which had a fourteen weeks’ run 
at the St. James Theatre in the British 
capital last winter, the star being George 
Alexander. In passing, the wish might 
be expressed that Mr. Sutro’s latest ef- 
fort will meet with more encouragement 
here than that accorded his previous | 
plays, “The Walls of Jericho” being the 
one and only exception, while the other 
side of the picture reveals “The Chili 
Widow,” “The Fascinating Mr. Van- 
dervelt,” “The Price of Money,” and 
“John Glayde’s Honor.” 
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Miss Barrymore’s New Réle 


ETHEL BARRYMORE, having act- 
ed in more or less unworthy dramatic 
material during her nine stellar years, 
has been chosen by Charles Frohman 
to create the leading rdle in A. W. 
Pinero’s latest play, his thirty-ninth, by 
the way. It is said to be a rdle that will 
afford her most admirable opportuni- 
ties, particularly along emotional lines, 
and the prediction is freely made that 
through the medium of this play Miss 
Barrymore will achieve a place in 
American stage affairs that even her 
most enthusiastic admirers scarcely 
dared hope for her. 

George Arliss, now successfully 
launched as an independent star, will 
see his name at the head of the cast of 
“Septimus,” which Philip Littel has 
rendered into play form from William 
J. Locke’s delightful story. 

Rose Stahl, fresh from her London 
triumphs, will, to all intents and pur- 
poses, continue in “The Chorus Lady” 
until the end of time, for early in Sep- 
tember she starts upon her fourth con- 
secutive season in this play. Naturally 
enough, Miss Stahl has a particularly 
soft spot in her heart for Mr. Forbes’ 
Patricia O’Brien and she has expressed 
her entire willingness to continue in the 
piece indefinitely; and she probably 
realizes that it wont be the easiest thing 
in the world to find an acceptable suc- 
cessor ! 


John Drew in Something New 


JOHN DREW, having for many 
years worn the cast-off stage-wares of 
London stars, or else experimented un- 
happily with our native dramatists, will, 
for the first time in his eighteen stellar 
years, be provided with an absolutely 
new play from the hands of a British 
playwright, W. Somerset Maugham, 
which has been given the tentative title 
of “Smith.” 

Mrs.-Leslie Carter, who has traveled 
a hard and bitter professional path 
these past three years (though she is 
alleged to have made a good deal of 
money in the outlying districts), has 
announced that she will produce a new 
play some time during the season by 
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Edward Peple, whose “The Prince 
Chap” is still a happy memory. But 
Mrs. Carter’s plans nowadays are rather 
a variable quantity. 

Guy Standing and Theodore Roberts, 
who have proven most profitable co- 
stars, under Klaw & Erlanger, are to be 
seen in a dramatization, by Eugene 
Presbrey, of Rex Beach’s popular novel, 
“The Barrier,’ opening some time in 
September. 

Margaret Anglin, who has not figured 
in American theatricals for over a year, 
during which time she gathered fresh 
glories in Australia, has pinned her 
faith to a dramatization of Mrs. De- 
land’s “The Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie,” which she tried out for several 
performances in Philadelphia in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. The story has been trans- 
ferred to the footlights by Charlotte 
Thompson, the well-known playwright, 
who, with a resourcefulness and versa- 
tility truly amazing, has recently turned 
actress herself, and during this past 
season she was seen in the support of 
Mrs. Fiske, being billed as “Mary Madi- 
son,” giving a most able account of her- 
self as Hallelujah Maggie in “Salvation 
Nell.” 

H. B. Warner, the clean-cut young 
Englishman, who has done such valiant 
work in the support of Eleanor Robson 
and Wilton Lackaye, is to make his 
initial bid for starring honors this sea- 
son, under Liebler & Co., appearing 
in a piece called “In the Blood,” written 
by Edwin Milton Royle, the same being 
a sequel to “The Squaw Man.” 


To Play a Man-Part 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN, seem- 
ingly glad to have found an acceptable 
vehicle in “Sham,” by Elmer Blaney 
Harris and Geraldine Bonner, will con- 
tinue to show up the smart set’s short- 
comings another season.“The announce- 
ment is also made that she is to appear 
in New York, at Wallack’s, in January, 
in a big revival of “The School for 
Scandal,” in which, with her usual pro- 
pensity for masquerading in masculine 
garb behind the footlights, she is to play 
Charles Surface. An interesting ex- 
periment, if true, but why, in heaven’s 
name, should an actress of Miss Cros- 















man’s brilliant comedy powers purpose- 
ly avoid a chance at playing Lady 
Teazle, a part in which she would be 
inimitable? 

George Nash, after faithful service in 
“the cast,” is to be promoted to stellar 
fame by no less an august person than 
Charles Frohman, who has selected for 
his use “The Harvest Moon,” Augustus 
Thomas’ latest brain-child. 

Lillian Russell, having found three 
years as a legitimate dramatic come- 
dienne decidedly to her liking, is to con- 
tinue under Joseph Brooks’ engagement 
in a comedy by Edmund Day, called 
“The Widow’s Might,” certainly a most 
fetching title, especially for Miss Rus- 
sell! 

Frank Keenan, having forsaken the 
Belasco fold for that of Henry B. Har- 
ris, is to star in a play entitled “The 
Heights,” written by William Anthony 
Maguire, a Chicago youth of four-and- 
twenty summers who proudly boasts of 
being the sponsor of thirteen plays, Mr. 
Keenan’s piece being the first to receive 
a professional hearing. There are but 
six characters, three of either sex, in 
“The Heights” and many brilliant things 
are anticipated for the play. 


No Change for Miss Adams 


MAUDE ADAMS, naturally will 
not need a new vehicle for some time 
to come, for in Barrie’s “What Every 
Woman Knows” she has a piece of 
theatrical property that should prove 
equally as valuable as either of her two 
other Barrie triumphs, “The Little Min- 
ister” and “Peter Pan.” 

Dustin Farnum, having vainly sought 
a successor to “The Virginian,” appears 
to be rightly placed in “Cameo Kirby,” 
by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson, in which he was seen for six 
weeks at the Studebaker Theatre, Chi- 
cago, last spring, Leibler & Co. being 
at the managerial helm. 

Mabel Taliaferro, apropos of Messrs. 
Tarkington and Wilson, is also to be 
provided with a play from their joint 
pen, “Love Comes to All,” a Southern 
tale of the early nineteenth century. It 
will be produced-in Washington the 
middle of October. 

Guy Bates Post feels that he, too, is 
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entitled to stellar recognition, in which 
heisaidedand abetted by Harrison Grey 
Fiske, and the result is “The Bridge,” 
by Rupert Hughes, in which Mr. Post 
will be seen in New York, at the Ma- 
jestic Theatre, in September. 

Hedwig Reicher, the pride of the 
German stage, has bravely conquered 
the intricacies of the English language 
and has been enrolled under the Henry 
B. Harris banner. She is to head the 
cast of “On the Eve,” which Martha 
Morton has translated from the German 
of Leopold Kampf, and included in her 
support will be such rich material as 
Arthur Byron, Frederick Lewis, Max 
Freeman, Edna Archer Crawford, 
Christine Blessing, and Beatrice Pren- 
tice. 

David Warfield will, superfluously 
writ, continue in “The Music Master,” 
with a revival of his first starring ve- 
hicle, “The Auctioneer.” There is also 
a slight chance that before the season’s 
end he will show us his long-promised 


Shylock, though this may be delayed an- 


other year. 

Hattie Williams, not to be outdone 
by her versatile fellow artists, is to for- 
sake the frivols of the musical stage and 
is to be seen in a four-act comedy, “De- 
tective Sparks,” by Michael Morton. 
Remembering her admirable work in 
“Vivian’s Papas,” a musicless farce, 
Miss Williams is to be congratulated 
upon the let-us-hope-to-be permanent 
change in her professional fortunes. 


Crane Not to Retire 


WILLIAM H. CRANE, who has re- 
considered his determination to retire 
from the stage, will be seen for a third 
season in Ade’s “Father and the Boys,” 
with Margaret Dale continuing as the 
breezy Bessie Brayton. 

Mrs. Fiske has found her slum-clas- 
sic, “Salvation Nell,” by Edward Shel- 
don, a remarkable money-maker and, 
beginning the middle of October, she 
will begin a second season in this piece. 
There is a rumor that she is to have a 
new play in January, but as much new 
territory has recently been opened to 
her, through a coalition of theatrical in- 
terests, this now appears a remote pos- 
sibility. 
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Macklyn Arbuckle, certainly not the 
easiest of our stars to provide with a 
Suitable play, has most sanguine hopes 
for “the Circus Man,” which Eugene 
Presbrey has written, based upon Hol- 
man Day’s stories. It will be a most 
elaborate production, employing a cast 
of thirty-five people, and Klaw & Er- 
langer, the managerial end, look for 
this to be one of their biggest money- 
makers. 

Elsie Ferguson, who has shot, me- 
teor-like, across the theatrical horizon 
during the past two years, is to be the 
chief moving spirit in Henry B. Harris’ 
production of Channing Pollock’s new 
play, “Such a Little Queen,” in which 
she will be supported in the most prom- 
inent parts by Frank Gillmore, Francis 
Byrne, George Barnum and Eleanor 
Lawson. 

James K. Hackett, under the manage- 
ment of Charles Frohman, is to assume 
the cast-off garments of William Gil- 
lette and is to star in Bernstein’s “Sam- 
son,” with the promise of a new play 
later in the season. This is the first time 
that this actor has worn the Charles 
Frohman colors since his memorable 
performance of Mercutio in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” in the support of Maude 
Adams. 

Madge Carr Cooke, after gamboling 
for six years in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” is to reappear upon 
the American stage, following a two 
years’ professional sojourn in England, 
in a new piece written specially for her 
by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson. 

John Mason evidently realizes that it 
will probably be many a long day before 
he obtains so excellent a play as “The 
Witching Hour,” and he is to continue 
in this piece a third season, his principal 
support being, as last season, Amelia 
Gardner. 


A Star’s Reappearance 


. LILLIAN ALBERTSON, ail too 
long absent from the professional 
boards, enjoying a year’s honeymoon, 
is to make her reappearance behind the 
footlights in Boston on November 9th, 
creating the heroine, Felipe Costello, 
in Gertrude Nelson Andrews’ play, 
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“Through a Window,” which Klaw & 
Erlanger are to produce. 

Edmund Breese, in recognition of his 
sterling work in “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” and “The Third Degree,” is to 
be starred by Henry B. Harris in “The 
Earth,” by James Bernard Fagan, the 
eminent English playwright, the open- 
ing date being some time in November, 
probably around Thanksgiving time. 

Grace George, being the possessor of 
one of the finest modern-day comedies, 
Thompson Buchanan’s “A Woman’s 
Way,” will gladly devote the season to 
rigorous road-travel, safe in the knowl- 
edge that it will be one of the most 
profitable she has ever known. In lieu 
of Frank Worthing, who has signed 
with David Belasco, Miss George’s lead- 
ing man this season will be C. Aubrey 
Smith, one of England’s best actors, 
who was in this country two years ago 
with Marie Doro in “The Morals of 
Marcus.” 

William T. Hodge is another star 
who need not worry for a long time 
to come, for that Tarkington-Wilson 
gold mine, “The Man from Home,” is 
good for a half dozen seasons yet. 
Henry Hall will continue to play the 
piece in the smaller cities. 

Leonore Harris, who heretofore has 
brought her art and talents merely to 
grace the front rowof Broadway music- 
al shows, is certainly no “piker” to de- 
scend to colloquialism, when it comes to 
giving her dramatic ambitions full sway. 
Under the management of Walter N. 
Lawrence, she is to star as Irene Mer- 
riam in “Idols,” by Roy Horniman, 
from Locke’s novel of that name, and 
she has engaged that admirable director, 
Charles Cartwright, to produce the play 
for her. 


The Favershams’ Daring 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, now 
distinguishedly successful as an actor- 
manager, has planned a most strenuous 
season’s campaign, beginning at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, the mid- 
dle of October. He will devote the sea- 
son to a big production of Stephen 
Phillips’ “Herod,” with incidental music 
by S. Coleridge Taylor, same being a 
replica of that used in the original Lon- 
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don production in 1900 by England’s 
most recent actor-knight, Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree. Mr. Faversham will be 
supported by Julie Opp, Olive Oliver, 
Mabel Crawley, H. Cooper Cliffe, Mor- 
ten Selten, Charles Harbury, Lionel 
Belmore, Harry Redding, Pickering 
Brown, and over two dozen others, not 
to mention one hundred and twenty-five 
supernumeraries. 

Nor is this the only undertaking of 
this ambitious actor, for the announce- 
ment is made that during his New York 
engagement, at special matinées, he will 
produce, in conjunction with Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a version of Auschy- 
lus’ “Orestes,” translated by Richard 
Le Gallienne, with Massenet’s incidental 
music. Here, assuredly, is an upward 
trend in the drama and the result will 
be watched with great interest. No mat- 
ter what the outcome along pecuniary 
lines, ’tis a most favorable sign of the 
times, and Mr. Faversham and Mr. 
Damrosch may at least flatter them- 
selves that they have loaned their tal- 
ents to a most commendable venture. 

Blanche Walsh, who was compelled 
to close her tour prematurely last season 
owing to poor health, will start out 
again in Jules Eckert Goodman’s ‘The 
Test,” of which many favorable things 
have been said in the few cities in which 
the play has thus far been seen. George 
W. Howard has been re-engaged as her 
leading man and A. H. Woods is the 
manager interested. 

Arnold Daly, excellent actor and er- 
ratic man, hopes to regain his scattered 
following with a play by Paul Hervieu, 
“Connais-Toi,” the past season’s suc- 
cess at the Comédie Frangaise, in which 
M. Le Bargy scored a pronounced suc- 
cess. The play, which in its translation 
may, or may not, be called “Know Thy- 
self,” is a military-domestic comedy, 
with but five characters. 

Grace Elliston now feels that it is 
high time she saw her name in electric 
letters, and after the season has been 
well started she will come forward as 
the star in “An American Girl from 
France,” a comedy written specially for 
her by Harriet Ford and Caroline King 
Duer. 

Walker Whiteside scored such a big 
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success last season in Zangwill’s “The 
Melting Pot” that he will devote a 
second season to the same play, more 
especially as the piece has scarcely been 
seen outside a half dozen cities, 


Doris Keane’s Success 


DORIS KEANE, who with each new 
role further justifies Charles Frohman’s 
belief in her talents, has been selected 
by that manager to create the heroine in 
Henry Batailles’ new play, “Le Scan- 
dale,” which Rudolph Bossier is to 
adapt for the English stage. This is one 
of the reigning successes of the Paris 
stage, showing the inevitable triangle, 
and is expected to make a sensation 
here. 

Charles Richman has entered the 
none-too-congested ranks of actor- 
playwrights and now stands sponsor for 
a piece called “The Revellers,” which 
had a fortnight’s trial last spring. It 
appeared to come up to expectations 
and will probably be used by Mr. Rich- 
man as a starring medium this fall. 

Viola Allen made only a very brief 
tour last season in “The White Sister,” 
by Marion Crawford and Walter Hack- 
ett, and as the play was quite cordially 
received she will now give it a New 
York hearing. 

Otis Skinner is to be provided with 
a play by that energetic and prolific 
playwriting pair, Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson, and as rumor has 
it that this is to be an up-to-date com- 
edy, we may look for an interesting pro- 
duction. But a modern comedy and Otis 
Skinner somehow seems almost an in- 
congruous combination. 

Blanche Bates is most agreeably 
placed in that tense, short-cast piece of 
William J. Hurlbut’s, “The Fighting 
Hope,” that she will devote another 
season to it, making a most extensive 
tour, invading Pacific Coast territory. 

Thomas W. Ross, whose recent pro- 
fessional path has been anything but 
smooth sailing, is to be seen in “The 
Fortune Hunter,” by Winchell Smith, 
which had a most successful “try-out” 
last spring. This same play will be pre- 
sented by. a second company, to be 
headed by John Barrymore. 



















































A Christian Science Play 


CHRYSTAL HERNE, one of the 
most prcemising of our younger genera- 
tion of actresses, has been selected by 
Liebler & Co. to star in a four-act com- 
edy of New England life, Called “Miss 
Philura,” written by Henry M. Blos- 
som. The play deals with Christian 
Science, preaching the gospel of op- 
timism, and is said to provide Miss 
Herne with exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities. 

William Courtenay, rich in the qual- 
ity of youth (one of the foremost re- 
quisites for stellar honors nowadays), 
is to be seen under Charles Frohman’s 
management in “Arsene Lupin,” by 
Francis de Croisset, one of the latest 
successes of the Paris stage. Both the 
hero and heroine of this play are 
thieves but, of course, they find re- 
demption’s road before the final cur- 
tain’s fall. In the London production 
of this piece the leading role will be 
filled by Gerald Du Maurier, the crea- 
tor of Raffles, “Monty” Brewister, and 
John Shand, in London. 

Charlotte Walker, now that she has 
become Mrs. Eugene Walter, the wife 
of one of our most successful dram- 
atists, is to star in a play from her hus- 
band’s pen, and as the inference is that 
she has been considerable of an inspira- 
tion to her lord and master, we may 
look for a play of even a higher caliber 
than those already written by this tal- 
ented and truth-telling dramatist. 

Henry Kolker, the forepart of the 
season of 1902-03, played the title role 
in a piece called “Sergeant James,” 
written by a struggling, unknown play- 
wright. As the world moves at a rapid 
rate in stage-circles, Mr. Kolker, large- 
ly through his work in a number of 
Fiske productions, is to be starred by 
the Shuberts in the same play, “Ser- 
geant James,” whose author happens to 
be Eugene Walter. 


Putting Ibsen Aside 


ALLA NAZIMOVA is to discard 
~ her Ibsen repertoire, in which she has 
been very successful, and will complete 
a notable trio of stars who will be seen 
in plays from Eugene Walter’s pen. 
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J. E. Dodson, after a two years’ abe 
sence from the footlights, made a great 
success this past spring in J. Hartley 
Manners’ “The House Next Door,” so 
his managers, Cohan & Harris, will con- 
tinue to star him in the play this season, 
with the prospect of a London hearing 
a year hence. 

Maxine Elliott will begin her season 
with her pretty little, “please-pass-the- 
tea,” comedy, “The Chaperon,” by Ma- 
rion Fairfax, in which she was seen last 
year, and along about the middle of the 
season she expects to bring out a new 
piece, in all probability “The Social 
Guide,” by Clyde Fitch, which she has 
had in reserve for some time. 


Sothern and Marlowe 


E. H. SOTHERN and Julia Mar- 
lowe have rejoined forces, and in the 
fall will start upon their fourth season 
as co-stars. In addition to their regular 
Shakespearean repertoire, which now 
consists of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Ham- 
let,’ “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “The Taming of 
the Shrew” (why they ever discarded 
their admirable performance of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” I can’t imagine) ; 
they also hope to make special produc- 
tions of “King Lear” and “Macbeth,” 
as well as reviving Hauptmann’s “The 
Sunken Bell.” 

It is also announced that Miss Mar- 
lowe will assume the title rdle in “Ham- 
let,” with Mr. Sothern as King Claud- 
ius, but this seems to be rather a re- 
mote possibility. Essentially feminine 
and womanly in all things, the best Ju- 
liet of our time, Miss Marlowe will be 
wandering into deep waters should she 
seriously contemplate such an imper- 
sonation; why not Mr. Sothern as 
Ophelia and be done with it! 

Billie Burke, undaunted by her Lon- 
don fiasco, is to go forth again, blithe- 
ly and merrily, in “Love Watches,” and 
when a new play is needed, probably 
next spring, one will be ready for her, 
fresh from the pens of de Flers and 
Caillavet, the authors of “Love Watch- 
es,” 

Robert Hilliard has already estab- 
lished himself as a Frederic Thompson 
star in the rather sensational “A Fool 
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There Was,” by Porter Emerson 
Browne, which enjoyed quite a lengthy 
run at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
and he will now show the play in the 
principal cities. As last spring, Nanette 
Comstock and William Courtleigh will 
be his principal support. 


Mary Lawton’s Threat 


MARY LAWTON, an actress who 
has long threatened “to do something,” 
now says that she has secured the 
American rights to “Olive Latimer’s 
Husband,” by Rudolf Bossier, which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell produced at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London, in January 
of this year, and Miss Lawton says she 
will star in the play this season. 

Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon 
will continue for a second season in 
“The Thief,” this time with the vast 
difference of Mr. Kelcey playing the 
leading part of Richard Voysin, which 
should certainly have been his by every 
right when he and Miss Shannon first 
took up this play. 

May Robson has made a tremendous 
amount of money out of “The Rejuve- 
nation of Aunt Mary,” despite a rather 
dubious beginning, and she will con- 
tinue a third season in this play, which 
has served so well to establish her 
among the stars. 

Louis Mann is another to wrest suc- 
cess from what at first seemed defeat, 
and he will devote another season to 
“The Man Who Stood Still,” in ‘which 
he does most admirable work. 

Jessie Busley, versatile and clever ac- 
tress if ever there was one, will in all 
probability devote another season to 
“Beverly of Graustark,” which Robert 
M. Baker has made into stage form 
from George Barr McCutcheon’s novel. 

Forbes Robertson and Gertrude EI- 
liott are coming to America for a third 
joint tour, and will open in New York, 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, on October 
4th, in “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” by Jerome K. Jerome, which 
had a run of twenty-five weeks in Lon- 
don last season. 

Edna Wallace Hopper, who, at least, 
professionally speaking, has lately been 
conspictious by her inconspicuousness, 





will star in a new George M. Cohan 
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play, written specially for her, entitled 
“The Harrigan Girl.” 

Wilton Lackaye will certainly not re- 
quire a new piece for some time to 
come, for in Cleveland Moffett’s “The 
Battle” he has a play so well suited to 
him that he will be loath to part with it 
when the time shall come for him to 
wear new theatrical raiment—which 
will not be for a probable two years. 

Constance Collier, James O’Neill, 
and Holbrook Blinn form a notable trio 
of players who are to head the Frohman 
production of Bernstein’s “Israel,” and 
the announcement is positively made 
that there will be no star of this piece. 
But just wait until after the first per- 
formance! 

Charles Cherry has found the public 
most willing to accept him in a stellar 
capacity, and consequently the Shuberts 
will send him out again in Clyde Fitch’s 
comedy, “The Bachelor,” in which he 
does most effective work. 

Eleanor Robson is still another fa- 
vorite player who will not be bothered 
about a new play for at least a year, as 
she has a popular play in Mrs. Bur- . 
nett’s “The Dawn of a To-morrow,” 
and having enjoyed a six months’ run 
in New York there is an eager demand 
for this play over the country. 


_ The Irvings to Return 


LAURENCE IRVING and Mabel 
Hackley may possibly come to this 
country and make a tour of the Shubert 
houses in “The Incubus,” which Mr. 
Irving translated from the French, “Les 
Hannetons,” of Eugene Brieux, and 
which he and Miss Hackley played 
most successfully for two special mati- 
née performances at the Hackett 
Theatre, New York, last April. 

Grace Filkins, always excellent in 
high comedy rdéles, is to play the title 
part in “An American Widow,” by Kel- 
lett Chambers, which will be one of 
Henry B. Harris’ early productions, 
and included in the cast will be Freder- 
ick Perry, John Flood, Thomas Thorne, 
Grant Mitchell, Margaret Grey and 
Maggie Fielding.This piece, by the way, 
is a rewritten version of “The Butter- 
fly,” in which Lillian Russell starred in 
the forepart of 1907, though she did 








A Christian Science Play 


CHRYSTAL HERNE, one of the 
most promising of our younger genera- 
tion of actresses, has been selected by 
Liebler & Co. to star in a four-act com- 
edy of New England life, Called “Miss 
Philura,” written by Henry M. Blos- 
som. The play deals with Christian 
Science, preaching the gospel of op- 
timism, and is said to provide Miss 
Herne with exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities. 

William Courtenay, rich in the qual- 
ity of youth (one of the foremost re- 
quisites for stellar honors nowadays), 
is to be seen under Charles Frohman’s 
management in “Arsene Lupin,” by 
Francis de Croisset, one of the latest 
successes of the Paris stage. Both the 
hero and heroine of this play are 
thieves but, of course, they find re- 
demption’s road before the final cur- 
tain’s fall. In the London production 
of this piece the leading role will be 
filled by Gerald Du Maurier, the crea- 

‘tor of Raffles, “Monty” Brewster, and 
John Shand, in London. 

Charlotte Walker, now that she has 
become Mrs. Eugene Walter, the wife 
of one of our most successful dram- 
atists, is to star in a play from her hus- 
band’s pen, and as the inference is that 
she has been considerable of an inspira- 
tion to her lord and master, we may 
look for a play of even a higher caliber 
than those already written by this tal- 
ented and truth-telling dramatist. 

Henry Kolker, the forepart of the 
season of 1902-03, played the title rdle 
in a piece called “Sergeant James,” 
written by a struggling, unknown play- 
wright. As the world moves at a rapid 
rate in stage-circles, Mr. Kolker, large- 
ly through his work in a number of 
Fiske productions, is to be starred by 
the Shuberts in the same play, “Ser- 
geant James,” whose author happens to 
be Eugene Walter. 


Putting Ibsen Aside 


ALLA NAZIMOVA is to discard 
~ her Ibsen repertoire, in which she has 
been very successful, and will complete 
a notable trio of stars who will be seen 
in plays from Eugene Walter’s pen. 
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J. E. Dodson, after a two years’ ab- 
sence from the footlights, made a great 
success this past spring in J. Hartley 
Manners’ “The House Next Door,” so 
his managers, Cohan & Harris, will con- 
tinue to star him in the play this season, 
with the prospect of a London hearing 
a year hence. 

Maxine Elliott will begin her season 
with her pretty little, “please-pass-the- 
tea,” comedy, “The Chaperon,” by Ma- 
rion Fairfax, in which she was seen last 
year, and along about the middle of the 
season she expects to bring out a new 
piece, in all probability “The Social 
Guide,” by Clyde Fitch, which she has 
had in reserve for some time. 


Sothern and Marlowe 


E. H. SOTHERN and Julia Mar- 
lowe have rejoined forces, and in the 
fall will start upon their fourth season 
as co-stars. In addition to their regular 
Shakespearean repertoire, which now 
consists of “Romeo and Juliet,” “Ham- 
let,’ “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “The Taming of 
the Shrew” (why they ever discarded 
their admirable performance of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” I can’t imagine) ; 
they also hope to make special produc- 
tions of “King Lear” and “Macbeth,” 
as well as reviving Hauptmann’s “The 
Sunken Bell.” 

It is also announced that Miss Mar- 
lowe will assume the title rdle in “Ham- 
let,” with Mr. Sothern as King Claud- 
ius, but this seems to be rather a re- 
mote possibility. Essentially feminine 
and womanly in all things, the best Ju- 
liet of our time, Miss Marlowe will be 
wandering into deep waters should she 
seriously contemplate such an imper- 
sonation; why not Mr. Sothern as 
Ophelia and be done with it! 

Billie Burke, undaunted by her Lon- 
don fiasco, is to go forth again, blithe- 
ly and merrily, in “Love Watches,” and 
when a new play is needed, probably 
next spring, one will be ready for her, 
fresh from the pens of de Flers and 
Caillavet, the authors of “Love Watch- 
es,” 

Robert Hilliard has already estab- 
lished himself as a Frederic Thompson 
star in the rather sensational “A Fool 
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There Was,” by Porter Emerson 
Browne, which enjoyed quite a lengthy 
run at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
and he will now show the play in the 
principal cities. As last spring, Nanette 
Comstock and William Courtleigh will 
be his principal support. 


Mary Lawton’s Threat 


MARY LAWTON, an actress who 
has long threatened “to do something,” 
now says that she has secured the 
American rights to “Olive Latimer’s 
Husband,” by Rudolf Bossier, which 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell produced at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London, in January 
of this year, and Miss Lawton says she 
will star in the play this season. 

Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon 
will continue for a second season in 
“The Thief,” this time with the vast 
difference of Mr. Kelcey playing the 
leading part of Richard Voysin, which 
should certainly have been his by every 
right when he and Miss Shannon first 
took up this play. 

May Robson has made a tremendous 
amount of money out of “The Rejuve- 
nation of Aunt Mary,” despite a rather 
dubious beginning, and she will con- 
tinue a third season in this play, which 
has served so well to establish her 
among the stars. 

Louis Mann is another to wrest suc- 
cess from what at first seemed defeat, 
and he will devote another season to 
“The Man Who Stood Still,” in which 
he does most admirable work. 

Jessie Busley, versatile and clever ac- 
tress if ever there was one, will in all 
probability devote another season to 
“Beverly of Graustark,”’ which Robert 
M. Baker has made into stage form 
from George Barr McCutcheon’s novel. 

Forbes Robertson and Gertrude El- 
liott are coming to America for a third 
joint tour, and will open in New York, 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, on October 
4th, in “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back,” by Jerome K. Jerome, which 
had a run of twenty-five weeks in Lon- 
don last season. 

Edna Wallace Hopper, who, at least, 
professionally speaking, has lately been 
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play, written specially for her, entitled 
“The Harrigan Girl.” 

Wilton Lackaye will certainly not re- 
quire a new piece for some time to 
come, for in Cleveland Moffett’s “The 
Battle” he has a play so well suited to 
him that he will be loath to part with it 
when the time shall come for him to 
wear new theatrical raiment—which 
will not be for a probable two years. 

Constance Collier, James O’Neill, 
and Holbrook Blinn form a notable trio 
of players who are to head the Frohman 
production of Bernstein’s “Israel,” and 
the announcement is positively made 
that there will be no star of this piece. 
But just wait until after the first per- 
formance! 

Charles Cherry has found the public 
most willing to accept him in a stellar 
capacity, and consequently the Shuberts 
will send him out again in Clyde Fitch’s 
comedy, “The Bachelor,” in which he 
does most effective work. 

Eleanor Robson is still another fa- 
vorite player who will not be bothered 
about a new play for at least a year, as 
she has a popular play in Mrs. Bur- . 
nett’s “The Dawn of a To-morrow,” 
and having enjoyed a six months’ run 
in New York there is an eager demand 
for this play over the country. 


_ The Irvings to Return 


LAURENCE IRVING and Mabel 
Hackley may possibly come to this 
country and make a tour of the Shubert 
houses in “The Incubus,” which Mr. 
Irving translated from the French, “Les 
Hannetons,” of Eugene Brieux, and 
which he and Miss Hackley played 
most successfully for two special mati- 
née performances at the Hackett 
Theatre, New York, last April. 

Grace Filkins, always excellent in 
high comedy réles, is to play the title 
part in “An American Widow,” by Kel- 
lett Chambers, which will be one of 
Henry B. Harris’ early productions, 
and included in the cast will be Freder- 
ick Perry, John Flood, Thomas Thorne, 
Grant Mitchell, Margaret Grey and 
Maggie Fielding.This piece, by the way, 
is a rewritten version of “The Butter- 
fly,” in which Lillian Russell starred in 
the forepart of 1907, though she did 
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not appear in New York in it, Phila- 
delphia and Detroit being the only cit- 
ies, east of the Mississippi, in which the 
play has been seen. Of Miss Russell’s 
company, both Mr. Flood and Mr. 
Mitchell have been reéngaged for their 
original réles. 

Henry Miller is to shake the dust of 
America from his professional shoes, at 
least for the time being, and, in asso- 
ciation with Charles Frohman, will en- 
ter upon a lengthy London season, at 
the Adelphi Theatre, beginning Septem- 
ber 6th. His first play will be “The 
Great Divide,” with himself as Stephen 
Ghent and Edith Wynne Matthison as 
Ruth Jordan. This will be followed by 
“The Servant in the House,” in which 
Mr. Miller will be The Drain Man, with 
Miss Matthison playing her original 
part in this remarkable drama, and the 
third offering will be “The Idol Break- 
er,” by Charles Rann Kennedy, which, 
if successful, will be used for their re- 
appearance upon the American stage. 

Olga Nethersole has made quite a 
popular appeal with “The Writing on 
* the Wall,” by William J. Hurlbut, and 
will use it as the principal feature of 
her repertoire this season, it being her 
intention to revive several of the erotic 
dramas with which her name has long 
been associated and which she complete- 
ly discarded this past year. 

Edward Abeles, if a suitable play is 
not forthcoming by the season’s open- 
ing, will devote a fourth year to “Brew- 
ster’s Millions,” while it is an assured 
. fact that Robert Ober will star the 
South and West for a third year in the 
same piece. 

Minnie Dupree, who has played but 
two roles during the past five years, has 
announced that she is to star in a piece 
by Owen Davis, called “The Wishing 
Ring.” 


Wilson in Double Rdle 
FRANCIS WILSON will draw a 


salary both as actor and author this 
season, for he is to star in a piece from 
his own pen, entitled “The Bachelor’s 
Baby.” It is said that this is the twelfth 
play that Mr. Wilson has written and 
submitted to Charles Frohman and is 
the only one in which that manager has 
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ever had any faith. So, for the sake of 
Francis Wilson, playwright, here’s hop- 
ing “The Bachelor’s Baby” will be a 
great success. 

Frances Starr should do enormously 
well with her second season in “The 
Easiest Way,” for it has been one of 
the most talked about plays produced in 
New York in years. 

Wright Lorimer has evidently found 
the biblical play a profitable field, for 
he is announced to appear this seasofi 
in a piece written around the character 
of Danicl. 

Phoebe Davis, after twelve consecu- 
tive years as Anna Moore in “’Way 
Down East,” is said to have secured a 
play by William J. Hurlbut for starring 
purposes, but as a similar story has 
been given out almost every one of 
these twelve years, this statement is 
printed merely for it’s face value. 

Henry E. Dixey has not been so well 
suited for years as in Edith Ellis’ 
“Mary Jane’s Pa” and it is the most 
natural thing that he should continue a 
second year 'in the piece, the new Mrs. 
Dixey, Marie Nordstrom, continuing as 
his leading woman. 

Pauline Hall, who has been in semi- 
retirement for several years, is going to 
follow in the steps of that other ex- 
opera queen, Lillian Russell, and aban- 
don the opera stage for the drama. 
Oddly enough, too, she will take up 
Miss Russell’s discarded starring vehi- 
cle of the past year, George Broad- 
hurst’s racing comedy, “Wildfire.” 

George Fawcett, having proven his 
stellar worth in “The Great John Gan- 
ton,” will make an extensive tour in this 
same play this season, for there is much 
valuable territory which he has not yet 
visited. 

Percy Haswell, who is Mrs. Fawcett 
in private life, is to creat the heroine in 
“Foreign Exchange,” by Tarkington 
and Wilson, which Liebler & Co. are 
to produce. 

William and Joseph Jefferson, who 
have a most loyal following in the smal- 
ler cities, are to make a revival of Bron- 
son Howard’s “The Henrietta,” in 
which they should do remarkably well. 

Josephine Cohan is going to gauge 
her powers as a-stellar attraction and 
her doting brother, the energetic George 















M., has written a musical piece for her 
with the attractive title of “The Christ- 
mas Doll.” 


Ubiquitous George M. 


GEORGE M. COHAN himself will 
devote the forepart of the season to a 
Pacific Coast tour in “The Yankee 
Prince,” after which he opens in New 
York, in all probability at the Gaiety 
Theatre, in a new piece and, with his 
usual predilection for things patriotic, 
it is announced that the first perform- 
ance will be given on Washington's 
Birthday, 1910. 

Bessie McCoy is another who will 
blossom forth as a star of a new musi- 
cal piece early in the coming year. 
For the present she will continue 
to be co-starred, along with Clif- 
ton Crawford, in “Three Twins,” and 
ere the roses bloom again she is to head 
her own company in “The Yama, Yama 
Girl,” written specially for her by 
Charles Dickson, Karl Hoschna, and 
Otto L. Hauerbach, under the manage- 
ment of Joseph M. Gaites. 

William Collier will travel to the Pa- 
cific Coast and back in “The Patriot,” 
and there is every likelihood that Lon- 
don will see the play ere he produces a 
a new piece. It is one of the biggest 
successes that this comedian has ever 
known. 

Bertha Kalich has forsaken the Har- 
rison Grey Fiske camp for that of the 
Shuberts, and she is to star in a new 
American play, written along original 
and most unconventional lines. 

Ezra Kendall is to return to the legit- 
imate stage and the Liebler fold, at one 
and the same time, appearing, in a re- 
written version of one of his earlier 
successes, “The Vinegar Buyer.” 

Anna Held has another Ziegfeld gold 
mine in “Miss Innocence,” with it’s 
gayety, glitter, and girls, and it is safe 
to say that she will enjoy an enormous 
profit on tour this season. 

Louis James will specially feature 
“Henry VIII” in his repertoire this 
year, playing Cardinal Wolsey, of 
course—which he last played with Mod- 
jeska, in 1902—and with Aphie James 
as Queen Katherine. 

Blanche Ring, whose stellar path has 
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never been one of soft roses, is going to 
try her luck again, this time managed 
by Lew Fields, who has selected for her 
medium, “The Yankee Girl,” by George 
V. Hobart, with music by Silvio Hein. 


Drama for the South 


MAX FIGMAN, with a most faithful 
following through the South and West, 
will open his fourth tour as a star, un- 
der John Cort’s management, at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., September 2d, presenting 
Harry P. Mawson’s version of Dick- 
ens’ “The Old Curiosity Shop,” in 
which he will play Dick Swiveller. The 
role of the Marchioness will be played 
by Lolita Robertson, and other mem- 
bers of the company will be Ernest 
Warde, Hallett Bosworth, Harry Lor- 
raine, Harrison Crawford, Minerva 
Florence, and Ruth Grey. Exactly ten 
years ago Mr. Figman appeared in this 
same play, which has now been re- 
written, of course, for then the star 
parts were Little Nell and the March- - 
toness, with Mary Sanders occupying 
the center of the stage. The theatrical 
wheel makes many odd turns in the evo- 
lution of time, and Miss Sanders. has 
been playing in stock in Boston for the 
past eight years. 

Elsie Janis has found a most happy 
medium for her talents in “The Fair 
Co-Ed,” and this rollicking Ade-Luders 
comedy will serve her purpose admir- 
ably well for another season. 

Max Rogers is to be co-starred with 
his sister-in-law, Maud Raymond, in a 
new musical piece by Aaron Hoffmann, 
with melodies by Max Hoffmann, to be 
called “The Young Turk,” the scene of 
action being Constantinople. 

Rose Melville will, in all probability, 
continue as Sis Hopkins until the end 
of her stage career, for she is to make 
her eleventh consecutive tour in this 
piece this season. Incidentally, while 
such a proceeding may be a bit irksome 
and positive death to any artistic 
growth, this actress is now rated as one 
of the wealthiest women on the stage, 
investing most of her earnings in Indi- 
ana real estate. 

Raymond Hitchcock will gambol 
forth in a George M. Cohan piece, 
called “The Chorus Man,” which .cer- 
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tainly sounds as if he would have splen- 
did chances ‘to cut up capers. 

Marie Cahill, artistic and finished 
comedienne that she is, will devote a 
. second season to “The Boys and Betty,” 
and well she may, for it was one of the 
best of the past season’s luxuriant crop 
of musical plays. 

McIntyre and Heath, the well-known 
minstrels, are to resume starring under 
Klaw & Erlanger, appearing in a three- 
act musical comedy by John J. McNal- 
ly, with lyrics by William Jerome and 
music by Jean Schwartz. A most pre- 
tentious production is promised. 

Adelaide Thurston, beloved and ad- 
mired in the small cities, has secured 
a play by Edith Ellis, who is advanc- 
ing rapidly as a dramatist, to bear the 
title of “Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” 
and she will star under the direction of 
Francis X. Hope. 


DeWolf Hopper’s Plans 


DE WOLF HOPPER has placed his 
professional fortunes in the hands of 
Daniel V. Arthur and that manager will 
star him in an opera by George V. Ho- 
bart and Silvio Hein, with Harriet 
Burt, the dashing soubrette, leading in 
his support. 

May de Sousa, fresh from four years’ 
operatic triumphs in London, has been 
engaged by Klaw & Erlanger as their 
newest opera star, and is to be seen ina 
new Victor Herbert-Harry B. Smith 
piece, of which many excellent things 
are expected. 

Montgomery and Stone are to be pro- 
vided this season with new roles, their 
third within eight years, for Charles B. 
Dillingham will fit them with a new mu- 
sical play by George Ade and Gustav 
Luders. 

Gertrude Quinlan, who has been out 
of the public eye the past year, is Henry 
W. Savage’s selection for the leading 
part in “Miss Patsy,” which title may 
be changed, same being a translation, 
from the German, by Sewell Collins, of 
“Poli Pollinger,” by Franz von Schoen- 
than, the author of many of the farces 
that held sway during Augustin Daly’s 
time. 

Joseph Weber will trip.from Maine 
to California with his dual burlesque, 


“The Merry Widow and the Devil,” 
carried over from last season, and as his 
chief songstress he has signed Helen 
Redmond, the statuesque prima donna, 
formerly with Frank Daniels, and who 
has been in retirement these past six 
years. 


With the Musical Stars 


AMONG the other musical stars who 
will depend again upon their last sea- 
son’s offerings, may be mentioned Lou- 
ise Gunning in “Marcelle ;” Grace Van 
Studdiford in “The Golden Butterfly ;” 
Fritzi Scheff in “The Prima Donna;” 
James T. Powers in “Havana;” Jeffer- 
son De Angelis in “The Beauty Spot ;” 
and Victor Moore in “The Talk of New 
York.” And in the one-night stands 
Florence Gear will play “Fluffy Ruf- 
fles ;’ Fay Wallace will be “Polly of the 
Circus ;” Ida St. Leon is to be Polly in 
another company ; Norman Hackett will 
show how Richard Mansfield might 
have played “Beau Brummell” if he 
hadn’t played it the way he did; Paul 
Gilmore will do “The Call of the 
North” and Severin de Deyn will ap- 
pear in “Pierre of the Plains.” 

In the above list of mentioned plays, 
considerably over a hundred in number, 
there is to be either a star or some spe- 
cially featured player, showing the the- 
atrical trend of nowadays. Besides 
these if space permitted, there could be 
written a list of twice the same length, 
embracing those plays, both dramatic 
and musical, which are merely “produc- 
tions” and in which no one player is 
featured above his fellow artists. 

However, in as concise form as pos- 
sible, here are a few more managerial 
promises for the season of 1909-1910: 

Henry W. Savage announces “The 
Florist Shop,” a Viennese farce by Al- 
exander Engle and Julius Horst, adapt- 
ed into English by Oliver Herford, and 
included in the cast is Marion Lorne, 
who was so excellent as Mimi, the mod- 
el, in “The Devil.” There will be two 
companies on tour in “The Merry Wid- 
ow,” and Mr. Savage hopes he has an 
equal money-maker in “The Love 
Cure,” book by Leo Stein and music by 
Edmund Eysler, with Mr. Herford 
again as adaptor. John N. Raphael has 
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made an English translation of Alex- 
andre Bisson’s ‘““Madame X,” which is 
expected to be a sensation, and there is 
also a possibility of Mr. Savage’s pre- 
senting two other Viennese operettas, 
“The Jolly Peasant” and “The Prince’s 
Child.” 


Charles Frohman’s Plans 


CHARLES FROHMAN, so one 
would judge from the announcements, 
has obtained about every piece of desi- 
rable theatrical property in Europe. He 
is going to produce “The Flag Lieuten- 
ant,” by Major Drury and Leo Trevor, 
with Bruce MacRae as Richard La- 
scelles and Isabel Irving as Mrs. Came- 
ron, and he has a John Galsworthy 


play, entitled “Thrift.” He also has ~ 


plays by Bernard Shaw, J. M. Barrie, 
H. Granville Barker, Douglas Murray, 
Haddon Chambers, Hubert Henry Dav- 
ies, and W. Somerset Maugham. Mr. 
Frohman’s one big musical production 
of the year will be “The Dollar Prin- 
cess,” by A. M. Willner and F. Grun- 
baum, a few of the people engaged for 


this being Valli Valli, Donald Brian, 
Leo Mars, Will H. West, Albert Hart, 
and Edward J. Connelly. Later in the 
season he may possibly bring out “Our 
Miss Gibbs,” the reigning musical suc- 
cess at the London Gaiety. 


The Shubert Forces 


THE SHUBERTS have now become 
a producing firm upon a most’ extensive 
scale and in theatrical affairs of the day 
their position is second to none. They 
have announced a score or more pro- 
ductions for this season and they will 
be more active than ever before. They 
will bring out a new Clyde Fitch play, 
“The City,” said to be one of his best 
efforts, and they will have no less than 
five big new musical productions, “The 
King of Cadonia,” “The Belle of Brit- 
tany,” “The Persian Princess,” and 
“The Prima Ballerina,” each from over 
the sea, and “The Glass Blowers,” the 
first John Philip Sousa opera in four 
years. They will also have two compan- 
ies each on tour in “The Blue Mouse” 
and “Going Some,” while the new Ger- 
man farcical sensation, “Gretchen,” is 
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also their property. “Girls,” of course, 
will be sent out again, and so will “The 
Wolf.” These are only a few of the 
Shubert plans. 


Klaw & Erlanger’s Activities 


KLAW & ERLANGER are to offer 
a new Channing Pollock play, “The 
Right to Happiness,” and another by 
Paul Armstrong, “In Time of Peace.” 
They have secured a dramatization of 
the much-discussed anonymous novel, 
“The Inner Shrine,” and will also bring 
out “Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin and Charlotte Thompson, this being 
a dramatization of Miss Wiggin’s two 
stories in which Rebecca figures in the 
title. “Senator West,” Henry Beach 
Needham’s political story, is another of 
their announcements. “Little Nemo,” 
with Master Gabriel and Joseph Caw- 
thorn, “The Round Up,” with Rapley 
Holmes and Eileen Errol, and “Ben- 
Hur,” with Richard Buhler and Eleanor 
Moretti, will be sent-out for their sec- 
ond, third, and eleventh seasons, respec- 
tively. 


With Other Managers 


COHAN & HARRIS are to continue 
the minstrel company that bears their 
names, with George Evans at its head, 
and they will also send on tour again 
“The American Idea,” “Forty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway,” and “Fifty Miles 
from Boston.” One of their new pro- 
ductions will be “The Walls of Wall 
Street,” by William Anthony Maguire. 

Wagenhals & Kemper will send out 
five companies in “Paid in Full,” and 
they will also revive Marion Fairfax’s 
delightful play, “The Builders.” They 
have announced plays by Eugene Wal- 
ter, Max Foster, James L. Buford, and 
Henry Guy Durand. 

Frederic Thompson will put out “Via 
Wireless” again, and he holds in reserve 
a new play by Porter Emerson Browne 
and a farce comedy by Frank Ward 
O’Malley and Edward W. Townsend. 

William A. Brady and Joseph Gris- 
mer will reap a good-sized fortune out 
of the four companies to present “A 
Gentleman from Mississippi,” and two 
with “The Man of the Hour.” They also: 
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look for big results from “The Dollar 
Mark,” by George Broadhurst, and 
there is every hope for Thompson Bu- 
chanan’s “The Intruder.” 

Henry Miller, manager and producer, 
will have two companies presenting 
“The Servant in the House,” and one 
each in “The Family,” by Robert H. 
Davis, “For a Woman,” by Paul Arm- 
strong, and Moody’s “The Great Di- 
vide.” 

Henry B. Harris, in addition to his 
many stellar attractions, will also of- 
fer “The Commuters,” by James 
Forbes ; “The Ghost Breakers,” by Paul 
Dickey and Charles W. Goddard; “The 
Barbarians,” by Edgar Selwyn and 
Thomas Mallard; “The Natural Law,” 
by Howard Hall; and “The Children of 
Destiny,” by Sydney Rosenfeld. Be- 
sides these new thirigs, he will send out 
two companies in “The Third Degree,” 
one headed by Helen Ware and the oth- 
er as yet uncaptained; two compan- 
ies in “The Traveling Salesman,” with 
Frank McIntyre.and Mark Smith, and 
two in “The Lion and Mouse.” 

Joseph Weber has a positive mint of 
money in “The Climax,” in which four 
companies are to be seen this season, 
and the play’s author, Edward Locke, 
has turned over another piece to him, 
entitled “The Saddlemaker.” 


Five Musical Pieces 


MORT H. SINGER, of the Princess 
Amusement Company, will have five 
musical pieces on tour, two companies 
in “A Stubborn Cinderella,” and one 
each in “The Honeymoon Trail,” “The 
Golden Girl” and “The Prince of To- 
Night,” in which last Henry Woodruff 
is to be featured. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., in addition to 
Anna Held, will send over the city cir- 
cuit his wonderful money-getting or- 
ganization of fun-makers, “The Fol- 
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lies of 1909.” Adeline Genee is also to 
have a new piece. 

Joseph M. Gaites will offer no less 
than three companies in the “Three 
Twins,” and he has an excellent piece 
of property in Paul Wilstach’s “Kee- 
gan’s Pal,” in which Emmett Corrigan 
is starring. 

David Belasco’s new fall production 
is a German adaptation, by Leo Ditrich- 
stein, entitled “Is Marriage a Failure,” 
in which Frank Worthing and William 
Morris are to play the leading mascu- 
line roles. 

Brooks & Dingwall will present “The 
Sins of Society” to the New York pub- 
lic, and the two leading rdles, played in 
Chicago last spring by Vincent Serrano 
and Dorothy Donnelly, will fall to the 
lot of Conway Tearle and Laura Nel- 
son Hall. 

And yet one could go on and write 
more, stating the many roseate theatri- 
cal promises that are to be fulfilled only 
a few weeks hence. I have not even 
touched upon the New Theatre, which 
richly merits our best wishes and most 
hopeful encouragement, nor has any 
mention been made of Charles Froh- 
man’s rather vague and indefinite fore- 
cast about his “repertoire theatre ;” nor, 
again, of Mr. Frohman’s announced 
plan of producing Edmond Rostand’s 
barn-yard drama, “Chanticleer.” Time 
alone will show us the fruition or aban- 
donment of either of these two latter 
plans. 

And as for the grand opera prom- 
ises—! 

Without the shadow of a doubt, the 
theatre-going public, eager and respon- 
sive, is ready for the new theatrical 
season, and we shall soon see what we 
shall soon see. 

Aye, verily, in the words of the Mel- 
ancholy Dane, nephew of Claudius, 
King of Denmark, late lamented, “The 
play’s the thing!” 
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A Thousand Years in a Flat 


By DeWOLF HOPPER 


E all are proud of our great country; we swell up when- 
ever we think of it, and almost burst whenever we talk 
of it to acitizen of another land. We think the United 
States is the greatest place in the world; we know it is the rich- 
est country; we are confident it has more beautiful women; we 
are certain our business-men and methods are unexcelled; we 
have the finest railroads, the best hotels, the most cosmopolitan 
political and religious organizations. In fact, we feel so proud of 
ourselves that we are not content to call our country the United 
States, but have usurped the name of America and call ourselves 
Americans. Residents of other sections of the two continents are 
not Americans—oh, no! They are just Canadians, or Mexicans, 
or Yucatanians, or something like it. 

All of this is great food: for patriotism to feed upon. I know, 
because I have tried it. I am just as proud as the next person of 
the material greatness of my native land, and have just as much 
faith as anyone in its finally excelling in everything that makes 
life worth the living. I appreciate the fact that the very bigness of 
the United States has resulted in numberless opportunities’ for 
material advancement that otherwise would never have come to 
our residents, and knowing of these things, whenever the occasion 
arises I can blow my horn of patriotism as loud as any one. 
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But it is a fact—sometimes I think it is almost a sad fact— 
that the very bigness of the land, the vastness of its opportuni- 
ties, that have had so much to do with making the American ac- 
tor and actress the most independent of any of his craft in the 
world, also have worked a great hardship upon him. 

Why? Because it has made it necessary for him to call by the 
wonderful name of “home” a little (or big) row of rooms be- 
tween four straight walls that is labeled a flat or an apartment, 
according to the location and rental. I know whereof I speak, 
because I was born in a home—a big old-fashioned, wide-halled, 
capacious-roomed, great-yarded home, and since I became an ac- 
tor, I have lived in a flat for a thousand years. 

The actor in America (of course I mean the same thing 
to apply to the actress) labors under the double-faced advantage 
and disadvantage of living in a great country—great with refer- 




























































ence to physical size, population, and wealth. There is no one 
center of the dramatic profession, or any other profession (un- 
less it be stock gambling) in the United States. Some one might 
say that New York is the center of the American dramatic world, 
but that is a mistake. New York just happens to be the leader 
of a number of centers, because it is larger and because it is 
older in the dramatic world than other cities nearer its size. But 
neither New York, nor Chicago, nor San Francisco, nor New 
Orleans, nor any other city, is the center. In England there is 
London—and that is all, since London is England. In France 
there is Paris—and Paris is France, dramatically speaking. In 
Germany it is the same—Berlin is Germany dramatically; and 
Vienna is Austria; St. Petersburg is Russia; Rome is Italy ; Mad- 
rid is Spain; Stockholm is Sweden; Copenhagen is Denmark. I 
do not know much about the Turks, but I’d be willing to bet 
that Constantinople is Turkey so far as the stage is concerned. 
In all of these countries the actor, when he has reached the 
higher rounds of his profession, can call the one big city his 
home ; that is not only the center of the dramatic world in that 
country but that is practically the dramatic world of the land. 
He will have the opportunity to play almost the entire season in | 
that one city. He can own his house either in the city or in a 


suburb. 
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Can he do that in America? Yes, if he is making about two 
or three times as much annually as his equally successful fellow- 
actor in any of those other countries, and is willing to spend a 
fortune to keep up a place that he will have the joy of living in 
for two or three months in the twelve. Sometimes, I know, there 
are plays that run for a year in New York; there have been plays 
that have run for a year in Chicago. But that does not mean 
anything. In the first place, there hasn’t been invented a sure 
system of guessing what is going to happen to a play. In the 
next place if there were such a sure-thing system the managers 
wouldn’t give out the combination. In the third place, if they 
should give out the combination. the actor wouldn’t have time, 
after learning the name and nature of his new play and making 
his guess, to build a new home. The chances are about one in 
ten million that the same actor will get two plays in twenty years 
that will run for one year in the same city. So, of course, he 
would have to build the home—or buy it already built. The great 
objection to the latter is that few actors carry ten or twenty 
thousand dollars loose in their pockets as a bait for some real- 
estate agent. 

There are a number of players—men and women both—who 
invest their savings in real estate. Some of them have farms that 



































they call summer homes. I am glad most of these summer homes 
are farms, because that means that during the ten months in the 
year the lucky owners are unable to be enjoying their places, the 
cows and horses and pigs, etc., are having a good time—as well 
as the hired man and his kiddies. 

Of course, too, it would be, fine, when one has been acting 
for ninety-seven years and thinks he has earned a life-sized vaca- 
tion, to retire to his own country home—or to his own town home 
for that matter. But this does not make the poor actor’s life any 
more home-like while he is on the job. Because it is necessary 
for him to be continually on the jump, running from New York 
to San Francisco, Minneapolis to New Orleans, and criss-cross 
and cat-o’-corner all over this big country of ours, he soon begins 
to feel that keeping up a house at some place where he seldom 
lands, is too much of a nuisance, not to mention an expense and 
care. So he sticks to a flat, or a; hotel. Most actors who do not 
sport country homes have flats. Even the latter frequently find 
it necessary to rent flats in which to live while the hired man 
and his family and the animals are having a fine time on the 


country place. 
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There are hundreds and hundreds of families living in 
America, and living comfortably, in flats. They would be unable 
to be as happy or as comfortable in houses. A flat, unless you 
want to make a splurge on a little money, is a much less expen- 
sive necessity than a house. Also, it is much less of a care. I 
know many wives and mothers living in flats, who do their own 
housework and the sewing for their children, and still have time 
for an occasional evening at the theatre, the opera, or a lecture 
or a.ball-game, or a picnic in the country. Yes, a flat is a great 
saving in work and time. 

‘I know, because I have lived in a flat for a thousand years. 

But, with all its advantages, to the person who has had an 
experience with this delightful luxury to modern city life, the flat 
will never take the place of a real home in a real house, sur- 
rounded by a real yard instead of brick walls. To the boy who 
was born in a flat, has lived in one all his life, and expects to 
die in one, a flat may seem like a home. 

It never has seemed like a home to me. I ought to know, 
because I have lived in a flat for a thousand years. At least it 
seems like a thousand years since I last lived in that real house. 
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It is because I feel this way about being away from home 
that I so fully appreciate the beautiful spirit of comradeship 
that pervades everything connected with The Lambs Club. There 
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quarters in New York, but which is scattered all over our vast 
country. And it is because of the bigness of our country that the 
club’s gambols cannot be confined to New York, as they were 
in the beginning of its life. The Lambs Club has ceased to be a 
New York organization and has become a national club. 

For weeks before the recent week’s gambol, that started in 
New York and ended in Chicago, I could think of little else but 
the great honor that had been conferred upon me, a member of 
the club, in being chosen to give Anthony’s oration to a “mob” 
composed of so many good actors, almost any one of whom could 
give the speech as well or better than I. 

Of course it is not my fault—at least I have always tried to 
console myself with this thought—that I was given the voice and 
figure of a tragedian and the nature of a buffoon. Frequently I 
have thought I might have made a good tragedian if I hadn’t 
started on the other track towards the stage. Of course I know, 
as does every one who knows anything much of the stage, that 
voice and elocution are not the whole of acting. Also I know these 
have a great deal to do with it. Take “Casey at the Bat.” For 
twenty-two years I have been reciting that classic. And it is a 
classic. I think it is a wonderful poem. The man who wrote it was 
a genius. So many times I have been asked if I do not get weary 
of “Casey.” But I do not. To me he is a very real, live individual, 
and every time I tell about the sad day in Mudville when the 
mighty Casey struck out, I can feel that most of those who are 
listening to me are very much interested, and are feeling, as I am, 
that they are witnessing a tragedy. Many of my friends have 
asked me time after time to recite “Casey.” I have begged them 
to excuse me because I felt they felt I wanted them to ask me to 
do my stunt. But they always assure me that they ask it because 
they like to hear the poem. I have no reason to doubt them., If 
“Casey” were only a burlesque it would not live as it has. There 
is far more to it than burlesque, although, of course, it has this 
element which is very far from my subject of flats and the 
Lambs Club. Maybe it is because I have so often recited “Casey” 
before the Lambs that I thought of it in this connection. 
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The Lambs Club is the only home hundreds of actors have 
for months and months every year. It is the only real home many 
actors ever have. The fraternal spirit and the brotherly feeling 
and the pride of membership are very beautiful to me. And when 
I think of the time that Augustus Thomas, as Shepherd of the 
Lambs, gives to the club, Iam more and more grateful that I am 
a member of the organization. I consider Thomas one of the 
brainiest men in the country; he certainly has the keenest wit. 
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He is a man of big affairs and big thoughts, and when he will de- 
vote nearly half of his time to a purely honorary position, it gives 
some idea of the hold this club has upon the hearts of the mem- 
bers. The Lambs Club combines the college spirit and the spirit 
of fraternal organizations in one. The Lambs Club is the alma 
mater of the actors, and they all love it as dearly as the most 
ardent college student ever loved his alma mater. 

A number of years ago I was honored by being asked to be 
the Shepherd of the Lambs. At that time I was with Weber & 
Fields and was sure of being in New York for a year or so, and 
gladly accepted the honor. In fact, I was overjoyed. I was the 
Shepherd for two years, and I did my best, and I am proud of 
the fact that I held the position, but I would like to say that it 
was by no means a sinecure. The Lambs are scattered pretty 
widely over the country; they come and go, frisking from ocean 
to ocean and gulf to lakes; they are frolicsome and sorrowful. 
It isn’t always the easiest work to inject a little frolic into the 
sorrow, or tone down the frolic with a little sedateness, but that 
is what the Shepherd tries to do, and it requires time, and tact 
and patience and tenderness and love. All of these Augustus 
Thomas has, in addition to his big genius, his quick wit and his 
clever satire that never has a note of venom in it. 

As a prophet I never was a howling success, but I would 
like to do a little prophesying about the Lambs Club. I think I 
shall live to see the time when there will be folds in half a 
dozen cities in the United States. I do not see how we can escape 
from this program. The very fact that the organization in New 
York has meant so much in years past to hundreds of actors, is 
the chiefest argument why there should be branches in every 
important city in the country. Even now there are half a dozen 
cities that support the theatre so well that the number of actors, 
resident and visiting, continually within their confines runs into 
hundreds. 

It shouldn’t be necessary for them to be deprived entirely of 
the privileges of their club because they happen to be away from 
the city where the physical headquarters are. The true headquar- 
ters of the Lambs Club are in the hearts of the Lambs, and there 
can be only one Shepherd. But I am certainly in favor of any- 
thing that will give the actor a nearer approach to a home life. 

During the thousand years I have been living in a flat, I 
certainly have appreciated the few hours of home life my Lamb’s 
membership has given me. 
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Marriage and the Stage 


By JANE AUSTIN 








Time was when the average theatrical manager would shy at a “mar- 
ried star.” He would have shied twice at the thought of the couple 
being in one company. But that time seems to have passed away. 
Most stage-favorites are married and the romance is still there. 








HERE was a time when the mar- 
“3 riage of actors and actresses was 
_@ considered inadvisable, exception- 
ally risky, and inexpedient; and this 
idea was fostered by the fact that man- 
agers refused to star husband and wife 
together, or even to book them in the 
same company. There are managers 
now who refuse to place husband and 
wife together, but these cases are rare 
compared to what they were formerly. 

The manager has his reasons, of 
course. One is that, if he has trouble 
with one member of a family and that 
one suddenly withdraws or is requestec 
to do so, the other is likely to follow 
suit. If this happens he loses two mem- 
bers of his company at once, and this 
may prove a serious inconvenience, 
where the loss of only one of them\ 
would have handicapped him scarcely 
at all. 

Another reason is that the manager 
dislikes to book husband and wife to- 
gether, because of the old belief that 
the public does not like to see them 
playing opposite in love-scenes. 

This idea is largely a fallacy, as is 
proven by the fact that many of our 
most popular players, who appear to- 
gether in romantic scenes, are, in 
private life, husband and wife. And in- 
stead of its being an objectionable fea- 
ture, to many of us there is something 
charming about it. It gives the touch 
of reality that deepens the beauty of 
the scene, when we know that the ele- 
ment of truth and sincerity is blended 
with the fiction of the lines. 


The Forbes Robertsons 


TWO of the most popular players 
before the public are Forbes Robertson 
and Gertrude Elliott, yet Mr. Robert- 
son, himself, says: 

“T have never found that the interest 
or the stage illusion was any less be- 
cause I was called upon to make love 
to my wife in a play.” 

The Robertsons afford a fine example 
of the marital happiness that is possible 
to people of the stage, despite their 
work and the distance between them 
and their home for so many months 
of the year. They were married about 
eight years ago, and since then have 
acted together almost continuously. Ger- 
trude Elliott is more fortunate in her 
private life than her sister Maxine, and 
one of the reasons of it may be that 
the Robertsons have refused to be sep- 
arated professionally. 

“T don’t seé what difference it makes 
to the public what the relations of act- 
ors are off the stage,” says Robert Man- 
tell, who ought to know something 
about it, as he has played opposite his 
wife, Marie Booth Russell, for many 
years. “I do not believe that we have 
ever lost any gate-money because of 
our private alliance,” he continued, “and 
I do not see why we should.” 

Clara Lipman is another who believes 
that it is a good thing for husband and 
wife to play in the same company, and 
her opinion is worth listening to, for 
she is about as alert a bundle of vivac- 
ity as ever drew salary from a box- 
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office ; and if there had ever been a fall- 
ing-off in the door receipts because 
she and Louis Mann were playing to- 
gether, it never would have escaped 
her. 

“Marriage in the profession should 
be encouraged by all means,” says Miss 
Lipman, “and, when possible, husband 
and wife should play in the same com- 
pany. When I was married, the scare- 
head talkers told me that my career was 
at an end. But that was all foolishness, 
as my experience since then has proven. 
I always prefer to play with my hus- 
band, and many of our friends tell us 
that they prefer seeing us together— 
that we seem lost, alone. If any young 
woman on the stage were to come to 
me for advice, I should tell her to get 
married to some good actor, and if pos- 
sible, never to accept an engagement 
without him.” 


She Prefers Her Husband 


ANNIE RUSSELL says that she 
would “a great deal rather act love 
scenes with her husband than with any 
body else,” and her husband, Oswald 
Yorke, agrees that he would rather 
have her. 

Fred Stone thinks that the presence 
of a married couple in a company is 
beneficial to the organization, and his 
wife, Aline Crater, is always with him. 
In fact, Mrs. Stone says she could not 
be happy if she had to be in one com- 
pany while her husband was playing 
in another. 

Every one likes to see Julie Opp and 
William Faversham playing together, 
and the fact that they are husband and 
wife is merely an incident. Surely it 
does not detract from their acting. 

It isn’t a bad idea at all for husband 
and wife to make love to each other 
on the stage. It often establishes a pre- 
cedent that is followed by some of the 
married couples in the audience, after 
they get home. For if a woman who is 
used to getting a bump on the cheek 
as a parting salute from her husband 
instead of a kiss, can manage to get 
him to the theatre and make him sit 
through one of those real devoted love- 
scenes that is played by an actor and 
his wife, it gives him a fine object les- 
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son that sometimes makes him just a 
little ashamed of himself. Incidentally, 
he remembers that it was not so in the 
‘olden days, for when they were first 
married, he could kiss his wife just as 
gracefully as that actor could. One may 
learn a good deal from going to the 
theatre, and among other things, the 
sight of an actor making love to his 
wife is a very pretty lesson. 


As to Professional Jealousy 


IT isn’t always possible for both the 
actor and his wife to have prominent 
positions in the same company, and this 
fact is not necessarily conducive to pro- 
fessional jealousy. 

There is Victor Moore and his wife, 
Emma Littlefield, for instance. They 
are wonderfully contented and happy to- 
gether, and instead of being jealous of 
her husband’s success, this sensible lit- 
tle woman is perfectly willing to take a 
small part in his company for the sake 
of being with him. She cares very little 
about her own professional career, for 
all of her ambitions hover about the 
future of her talented husband, of whom 
she is immensely proud. In the days 
when money and good engagements 
weren't so easy to get, they weathered 
the storm together, and now that for- 
tune has smiled upon them, they are 
just as devoted. Miss Littlefield has 
the greatest faith in her husband’s abil- 
ity, and hopes that some day Victor 
Moore will become a second Warfield. 
And it wouldn’t surprise a good many 
of his admirers if this deserving little 
woman were to get her wish. 


Star and Manager Combination 


THE combination of star-actress and 
manager is one of the most desirable 
that theatrical people can find, and 
there are many happy alliances of this 
kind in the profession. 

William A. Brady, for instance, has 
spent a great deal of money making 
Grace George a star. Whenever his 
wife is on the road, Mr. Brady visits 
her as often as possible, and on holidays 
he always manages to take the baby 
along so they can have a family re- 
union. And the Bradys are awfully 
choice of that baby. 
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One day some one asked Mrs. Brady 
for a photograph of it to print. After 
begging off from granting the request, 
Miss George said, with her accustomed 
sweet and winning way, 

“Mr. Brady and I both belong more 
or less to the public, but our baby is 
just our very own.” 

May Irwin, who, in addition to her 
fame as an'actress, has a reputation for 
common-sense, is another who is prov- 
ing that an actress can be perfectly 
happy if married to her manager. Miss 
Irwin made the test about as strong as 
possible by marrying a man twenty 
years younger than herself. They are 
just as contented as a couple of doves, 
and when the manager-husband is not 
“billing” his wife somewhere, he is 
usually cooing and laughing at her 
jokes, that are just as frequent and 
funny off the stage as on. 

Maurice Campbell is another manager 
who is devoted to his star-wife, Henri- 
etta Crosman. Florence Ziegfeld man- 
_ ages Anna Held, even in a matrimonial 
way. Joseph Grismer is the manager- 
husband of Phcebe Davies, while ad- 
mirers of a happy match often point 
with pride to Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
Grey Fiske. Friends of Mabel Talia- 
ferro, too, are fond of recounting her 
delightful married life with her man- 
ager-husband, Frederic Thompson. In 
fact, Mr. Thompson is getting up such 
a reputation as a devoted husband that 
matinée girls, always on the look-out 
for idols, are beginning to think that, 
at last, Romeo has been harnessed to 
Juliet. 


Amelia Bingham’s Ideas 


Lloyd Bingham is the husband of 
Amelia Bingham, and possibly one rea- 
son that they get along so well together 
is that one manages while the other 
acts. 

Miss Bingham is a good actress, and 
Mr. Bingham is none the less capable 
as a manager. 

Amelia Bingham is very happy in her 
married life, and it is for that reason, 
doubtless, that she believes all other 
women on the stage should marry. 

This is what she says: 

“T believe that no woman on the face 
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of the earth is more appreciative of a 
home and a husband than is the actress. 
She spends so much time in hotels and 
in the theatres and on trains that she 
needs the restful influence of the home 
and the comfort of a husband’s love, 
whenever she can get them. 

“TI will admit, reluctantly, of course, 
that the husband of the actress has a 
harder time pleasing her than he prob- 
ably would have had if he had married 
a woman who had not been so accus- 
tomed to attention. She is used to flat- 
tery and praise, and if it has not actu- 
ally spoiled her it has at least made her 
aware of the fact that she can please 
others if she chooses to, and it makes 
her independent. So that her husband 
must be a little more lenient with her, 
a little-more devoted, and a little more 
charitable in overlooking his wife’s 
temper. 

“Another thing—I am sorry to ad- 
mit this, too—the man who marries an 
actress must, either have money or be 
able to make a good deal of it, for an 
actress makes more money than the 
average man, and she naturally expects 
her husband to have the necessary 
wherewithal to buy whatever she ex- 
pects of him, and sometimes she ex- 
pects a good deal. 

“Tt is foolishness to say that an ac- 
tress shouldn’t marry because it hurts 
business. That is an old and exploded 
idea. Every actress should marry, and 
so should all other women, for that mat- 
ter.” 


Lew Fields, Also 


When asked his ideas as to whether 
or not an actor should marry, Lew 
Fields laughed a merry “characteristic,” 
and said: 

“Why, of course the actor should 
marry! Isn’t my own case proof of it? 
I’ve been married for sixteen years, and 
have four children, one of them a girl 
fifteen years old. 

“I want to say one thing, though,” 
he whispered,. “and that is, that a fel- 
low wants to marry a domestic wife— 
that’s right—a domestic wife, like 
mine!” 

“You consider Mrs. Fields a model ?” 
was asked. 














“Exactly. A perfect model. My wife 
is devoted to me, and to the children. 
Whenever the stop is long enough I al- 
ways have Mrs. Fields and some of 
the children with me, so that we really 
are not separated very much of the 
time. 

“The trouble is this, when both man 
and wife are on the stage—often they 
play in different companies all winter, 
and when they meet in the summer, he 
talks of his leading woman and she 
talks of her leading man, and then, 
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well you can see how it is, there is 
likely to be jealousy and all that sort of 
thing, But if an actor marries a do- 
mestic wife, he avoids all of that. In 
any event, though, an actor should mar- 
ry. Yes, indeed, I believe in mar- 
riage!” 

And as if to prove his words, a little 
seven-year-old scion of the house sidled 
up just then with a big linen picture 
beok, and confidently asked father 
Field if he would please read the story 
of the Teddy Bears. 


Rosie 


By ROLAND ASHFORD PHILLIPS 








Rosie was a type of stage-girl of which there are uncounted hun- 
dreds playing their little parts in this big country. Girls they are 
who may be depended upon to take care of themselves under all 
circumstances, and to whom most dark clouds have a silver lining. 








OSIE was humming softly to her- 
self as she beaded her curling 
lashes with the melted cosmetic. 

This done she stood to her feet, slipped 
off her kimona, and pulled on the fluffy 
fur garment she wore in the opening 
scene. She seemed quite contented with 
her appearance as she flashed back and 
forth before .the wrinkly mirror. 

Abruptly a knock came to her door, 
and, without waiting for an answer, 
Ambrose walked in. 

“Hello, Rosie,” he began, briskly. “I 
just came in from Harvey’s office. He’s 
to have the script of “The Whirl-i-gig” 
ready in the morning. There'll be a re- 
hearsal at ten sharp. I’ve put in a good 
word for you,’ he went on, “and I 
think he’ll use you for two solos, be- 
sides a bunch of fat lines. It’s the one 
chance of your life, Rosie.” 

A bit of real color flamed into her 
cheeks, blending with the rouge. “Is 
Smith cast, too,”. she ventured. 

“Sure thing—in the chorus,’ Am- 


brose answered. “Harvey wanted to 
give her your part. But I queered it by 
saying she wore symmetricals. You’ve 
got to make good.” 

Rosie laughed. “Smith will sure quit.” 

“Quit! Smith quit?’ and Ambrose 
laughed. “She’ll live and die in the 
chorus. Could never see what was the 
matter with her. She’s careless, forget- 
ful, and always broke. Still I never see 
her out with the bunch.” 

“What’s the new part to pay?” Rosie 
spoke up, looking indifferently down 
at her carefully manicured nails—her 
last fifty cents had gone for that. 

“Just double.” 

“Fifty?” Her eyes glowed. “Say, 
that'll be bully. I’ll begin to live. It’s 
hard to be a perfect lady on twenty- 
five.” 

Ambrose put up a warning finger. 

“Now don’t get too happy and forget 
rehearsal, as you generally do. That’s 
something Harvey won’t stand for. 
Smith will likely get the lines if you 
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don’t show up.” And then in quite a 
different voice. “Better hurry. I’m go- 
ing to ring in the overture.” 

Once more alone in her stuffy room, 
Rosie sat thoughtfully on her trunk, the 
words of the stage manager ringing in 
her ears. 

“Fifty a week,” she ruminated in a 
joyous whisper. “Gee, that'll be like 
something. No more boarding-houses 
for Rosie. It’s me for a flat. Guess I 
can afford a maid, too.” 

The first, faint strains of the over- 
ture came floating into the room, bring- 
ing her back to reality. She leaped to 
her feet, swept the puff across her 
cheeks for the last time, patted her hair, 
snapped out the lights, and went down. 

At the extreme end she met Clarice 
Smith emerging from her eight by ten. 
Smith was tall and fairly good looking. 
Her eyes were wide and dark and her 
cheeks, although a trifle sunken, looked 
well under the rouge. Yet there were 
many lines about her lips and eyes that 

“mere powder could not efface. 

“Still down in the mouth, Smith?” 
Rosie greeted. 

“Yes. Went to sleep making up,” she 
admitted. 

“Go to bed nights,” Rosie offered, 
with a short laugh. 

Smith looked up quickly, her eyes 
narrowing. 

“Sometimes—that’s impossible,” she 
argued. 

They walked out upon the stage. The 
act was set. A dozen girls lounged 
around on the canvas rocks and on the 
grass mats. The abrupt entrance of the 
property man sent them scampering out 
of his reach. 

Rosie took Smith by the arm and led 
her aside behind a pile of second act 
stuff. 

“See here, Smith,” she pleaded; 
“you're cheating yourself by staying 
out nights. You can’t last long, this 
way. Get a brace on and reform. Cut 
out these floor-walkers and the lob- 
sters.” 

“Much obliged, Rosie,” the other 
smiled wanly. “I suppose I am killing 
my chances. Say, what you. hear about 
the new piece?” 

“First rehearsal to-morrow at ten,” 
Rosie offered, warily. 
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Smith’s eyes wandered up into the 
dim flies. 

“Hope there’ll be a show for me. All 
I’ve had the past two years is promises. 
I’m still at the old stand doing five 
changes and wearing the same smile. I 
suppose Harvey will hog all the fat 
lines for some of his friends. Some girl 
he’s been fresh with. That’s generally 
his style. Ever noticed it?” 

Rosie bit at her lips, glad that the 
first act call interrupted their conversa- 
tion. She watched Smith walk across 
the cleared stage and stand ready with 
her group in the third entrance. After 
that she meditated, sériously. What 
would the other girls say to-morrow? 
To-morrow she’d be a step higher on 
the ladder. She’d have a room with 
windows, running water—and perhaps 
flowers. Anyway she was glad to go 
up, even one round, for the ladder of 
fame was rather shaky at the begin- 
ning. 

Someone came hurriedly across be- 
hind the back drop. It was Frank 
Underwood, the feature man on the 
Herald. 

“T say, Rosie,” he burst out, “I want 
you to help me a bit after the show, 
will you? I’m on the scoop of the sea- 
son. Meet me outside at eleven, will 
you?” 

“Sure, Frank,” she returned. There 
was no further time for explanation. 
The curtain music was on. And with a 
curious little frown at Underwood’s 
eager declaration she pranced in for 
the opening number. 

But prompt at eleven she was out on 
the walk and met the reporter. Behind 
her came Smith. Underwood gripped 
Rosie’s arm. 

“That girl,” he hurried. “Name’s 
Smith, isn’t it? We’re going to follow 
her. I’ll want you to give me an intro- 
duction. It’ll make things a bit easier.” 

A dozen questions arose to the girl’s 
lips, but the newspaper man had start- 
ed ahead and she hurried after. Smith 
was far in advance. She turned from 
Irving Place and down Broadway. 
Again at Seventeenth she turned east. 
Halfway down the dark block she went 
up the steps of a faded brown-stone 
front. Without ringing she opened the 
door and closed it. 











Rosie and Underwood hurriedly 
reached the flight of steps. Here, rest- 
ing a moment, he managed to explain. 

“Remember Carson; Rosie?” he be- 
gan. “Old Carson who ran the big soap 
factory in Hoboken? If you think hard 
enough you'll recollect he ran away 
with a Nellie Gray, of the Casino chor- 


us. Then Carson was convicted of big- 


amy. Remember? He was sentenced for 
ten years. After that the wife disap- 
peared. Nothing ever heard of her. Yes- 
terday old Carson committed suicide. 
Papers are full of it. I ran down a clew 
to-day. That girl in your company, 
under the name of Smith, is his wife.” 

Rosie gasped. “His wife! Smith?” 

“Sure as you’re standing here. I 
used to meet her at the Casino. Sup- 
‘posed to be a world beauty then. But 
she’s changed—dyed her hair and all 
sorts of that stuff. But I recognized 
her the first thing.” 

“But what are you going to do?” 
Rosie put in. “What’s the good of see- 
ing her?” 

“Good? Why, think of the story! It’s 
a scoop. The greatest scoop of the year. 
I’ll get a good bonus, besides a raise in 
pay. Why, the ‘papers are full of Car- 
son’s suicide—and not a word about 
the wife.” 

They went up on the stoop and with- 
out hesitation Underwood rang the bell. 

A big, sleepy-looking woman in a 
wrapper answered. 

“Miss Smith,” the reporter said. 
“She’s in?” 

“Yes. Third floor back. Or maybe 
—” she hesitated, “maybe you’d rather 
wait down here in the parlor. I'll call 
her.” 

But Underwood was already past the 
door. 

“Never mind. Too much trouble. 
We’re friends. Hurry, Rosie!” 

Together they went up the dim 
stairs, guiding themselves with the aid 
of the rail. In the top hall, lighted by 
a single, pulsating gas jet, they found 
the “third floor back.” 

At Underwood’s_ request, Rosie 
knocked. After a moment of silence 
Smith’s voice answered.. Rosie went in, 
the reporter at her heels. 

“Hello Smith. Friend of mine want- 
ed to meet you. He’s after a little bit 
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of information. Miss Smith, this is 
Underwood.” 

Underwood went forward and touch- 
ed the extended hand. 

“Hated to disturb you, Miss Smith,” 
he apologized. “But I won’t keep you 
long. I’m from the Herald.” 

Smith’s hands went limp. 

“A —reporter,” she gasped, 
stepped back. 

“Yes. Don’t mind do you? I suppose 
you have read all the particulars as to 
your husband’s death.” 

Smith was swaying, white as death, 
her fingers working nervously at her 
pink kimono. 

“You—you are going to publish 
this?” she was struggling. “You've 
found everything out? I knew it had to 
come—sometime. But I wanted to put 
it off—God! I thought I had suffered 
enough. What do you want me to tell ?” 

“Merely a few facts,” he resumed, 
briskly. “Why did you leave after your 
husband’s disgrace? Where did you go? 
Why did you change your name?” 

“See here, Frank,” Rosie interrupted, 
slipping between them, and placing an 
arm about the girl. “Go a bit slow, will 
you! You’ve got the poor kid scared 
white.” 

Smith had slipped wearily to the 
couch, her face bloodless, her eyes hard, 
almost unnatural in their glare. The 
countless little wrinkles stood out 
strongly. It seemed as if the weight of 
all the past years had suddenly, brutally 
descended upon her. The silence became 
so intense that the faint roar of the gas- 
jet was heard. 

“And—you’re—going to publish all 
this—” she stammered, “publish it all 
to-morrow ?” 

“Of course. It'll be a great scoop.” 

“I wont tell anything.” Her voice 
came dry, strained. 

Underwood frowned. “Come, now,” 
he urged. “I’d rather publish facts than 
lies. Wouldn’t you rather I did?” 

“T want to be left alone,” she went on, 
despairingly. “I want to be alone. 
Please, go—both of you. I’m sorry. I’ve 
been trying to forget. Now you come.” 
Her voice wavered and broke. 

Something arose stormily within 
Rosie’s throat. 

“You don’t have to tell unless you 
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want to,” she broke in. “I don’t blame 
you a bit. You’d better go, Frank.” 

“Go?” he snorted. “I guess not. I’m 
having the presses held until 2 a. m. for 
this story. She’ll either talk or I’ll pad 
out the rest of it to suit myself.” 

“You're a big coward,” Rosie snap- 
ped. “Her private life aint nothing to 
the world.” 

An abrupt sound came from the rear 
of the little room. A drawn pair of 
curtains parted, and between them, 
clutching wildly at a white night-gown, 
stood a pitiful little figure. 

“Muver—Muver—” came the cry; 
and with a great sob Smith threw out 
her arms and the child stumbled across 
to their shelter. 

“TI guess you’ve got it all—now,” 
Smith looked up from one to the other. 
“T wanted to keep the baby out of sight. 
I didn’t want him to bear all the dis- 
grace. But—it’s too late now. Go ahead. 
Write it all. Tell everybody. I might as 
well give up.” 

The tears were slipping down the wan 
cheeks. The child was still sobbing. 
Rosie wiped at her eyes. 

“Why—why didn’t you tell us, 
Smith,” she trembled. “Why didn’t you 
tell us. We've all been fools.” 

The mother patted the black, curly 
head that nestled so close against her 
heart. 

“T guess it’s about all I’ve got left,” 
she went on. “When Carson was sent 
to prison I couldn’t bear all the dis- 
grace, so I slipped away to Nebraska. 
Then the baby came and I changed my 
name. I didn’t want anybody to know. 
I wanted the baby to be free from the— 
the talk. I worked all day in a restau- 
rant—but I was happy. Then I got to 
feeling sick for New York. When we 
got here I went to work, and Ambrose 
engaged me. That’s all. That’s every- 
thing. You can print it—if you want. 
When they hear of it at the theatre 
they’ll probably fire me.” She strained 
the sobbing little form against her 
breast. “Then Bobby and I will go away 
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again—somewhere. I’ve got to live for 
him.” 

Underwood winked hard, fumbling at 
his pencil. After that he brought a pad 
from his inner pocket and tore it 
straight across. 

“I guess—I’m blamed rummy,” he 
faltered. “I’d lose my job before I'll tell 
them at the office.” 

Rosie stood breathlessly watching the 
woman and the clinging little form. A 
pang of remorse tore through her heart 
at the remembrance of how she had 
treated the other. 

“Gee, I’m sorry, Smith,” she strug- 
gled, bravely, winking back the hot 
tears. “None of us knew—about you 
and the baby. We thought you were a 
regular flyer. And here all the time you 
was staying with the kid—and watch- 
ing him.” 

“The boy’s just getting over a fever,” 
Smith ventured. “I couldn’t afford a 
nurse. So I just stayed up all night. I 
made out that I was chasing around— 
just to throw you girls off the track. I 
didn’t want them to know. We're just 
about pulling through, now, Bobby and 
me.” 

Underwood started for the door, hat 
in hand. Rosie slipped behind him. In 
the cold, dim hall she pressed his hand 
eagerly. 

“Say, Frank, you’re a brick,” she de- 
clared; and for the first time in all her 
narrow life her eyes were really shin- 
ing. “I wish I might do something for 
her—and the kid.” 

And then, abruptly, with a little catch 
in her throat, she remembered. 

“T say, Smith,” she called back, cheer- 
ily. “Don’t forget rehearsal to-morrow 
at ten.” 


In the morning, in the back room of 
Mrs. MacLoud’s boarding-house, Rosie 
sat in her single chair, her feet propped 
on the bed, gazing ruminatively over the 
chaos of dull roofs. The little loud-tick- 
ing clock struck ten and then half past. 
Still she sat and smiled. 





The Throne and the Stage 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 








From the beginning of the theatre the throne has more or less in- 
fluenced the stage of monarchial countries. Herein this influence is 
defined, and actor readers will no doubt congratulate themselves that 
they are working in this free country rather than under a censorship. 








HERE are many close ties between 
European royalty and the stage, 
and this circumstance exerts a tre- 

mendous influence upon the theatre in 
that part of the world. As the chief 
exponent of the leisure class, royalty 
has always sought amusement, and from 
earliest history has been a steadfast 
patron of the drama. In Shakespeare’s 
time, Queen Elizabeth often used to sit 
upon the stage during the performance 
of his plays, and though in these days 
etiquette would not permit devotion of 
that nature, many of the royal houses 
of the Continent have expressed their 
approval of the theatre in ways even 
more declaratory. 
Marriages—morganatic, of course— 
between royalty and women of the thea- 
tre are not by any means rare, while 
princes of the blood who have married 
actresses are legion. The late King Fer- 
dinand of Portugal left a morganatic 
wife, who was once an American actress 
of Boston origin. She now lives in quiet 
seclusion in her, adopted country. 


The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 


THE reigning Duke of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen has been the morganatic husband 
of an actress for more than forty years. 
Helen Franz is the name of the once 
famous actress, who is now known as 
the Baroness Heldburg. The duke’s 
eldest son, by the way, has as consort, 
‘ the Kaiser’s sister—the Princess Char- 
lotte of Prussia. € 

This marriage of the duke’s flas been 
a very happy one, not only for those 


most intimately concerned, but for the 
theatre. Guided by the skilful hand of 
his actress-wife, the duke organized a 
company of actors and actresses at his 
Court-Theatre that was developed into 
the most perfectly trained dramatic 
troupe in the world. Saxe-Meiningen is 
so tiny a sovereignty that it is often 
laughed at for its diminutive size; but 
the marvelous artistic accomplishments 
of the Court Theatre brought it great 
dignity in the eyes of the cultured 
world. Now the duke is an old man and 
is obliged, for the sake of his health, to 
spend much of his time away from his 
own domain, but the memory of his 
achievements in dramatic art still lin- 
gers to the glory of little Saxe-Mein- 
ingen. 

Prince Henry XIV of Reuss is an- 
other ruler of a small German princi- 
pality who married an actress. This 
union proved to be very happy, in fact 
the prince was so devoted to his mor- 
ganatic wife—Madam von Saalburg— 
that his mind was not equal to the shock 
of her death, which occurred about a 
year and a half ago, and since then he 
has been incapacitated. 


Would Have Married Many 


AN instance of matrimonial devotion 
to the stage on the part of a scion of 
royalty that caused a good deal of com- 
ment and also considerable anxiety on 
the part of other members of the family, 
was that of Duke Louis of Bavaria, 
eldest brother of the Empress of Aus- 
tria. 
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Duke Louis married two actresses, 
consecutively, and would have annexed 
a third if he had succeeded in having 
his way. His first morganatic wife was 
Henrietta Mendel, and atter she passed 
to the great beyond, he married Anto- 
nie Barth, another footlight favorite. 
Not long ago, however, he decided that 
he was tired of her, and made up his 
mind that he would have the marriage 
annulled, so that he could marry a third 
actress, who was younger and more of 
a novelty. 

But the relatives of the sporting duke 
stepped in at this stage, and presented 
him with some facts. They reminded 
him that he was almost eighty years of 
age, and that in the best regulated fami- 
lies it is customary to settle down to a 
quiet, contemplative old age, which, 
though creeping toward him very slow- 
ly, was about due to arrive. Relatives 
sometimes have a gloveless method of 
argument that wins. It did in this 
case. 

. These ties of relationship between 
the throne and the stage have greatly 
influenced the drama in Europe, for 
there is hardly a sovereign house on the 
Continent that does not record a mar- 
riage of this kind. In those countries, 
the censorship is vested in the sovereign 
himself, and the result is evident. 

In Europe, too, royalty sometimes 
contributes its personal efforts to the 
benefit of the theatre. The late King 
Oscar, for instance, translated Shakes- 
peare’s plays into Swedish; the reign- 
ing Prince of Montenegro has translat- 
ed them into Slavic, and the grandfather 
of the present king of Portugal—King 
Luis—presented his people with a 
Portuguese version of England’s great- 
est poetical works. 


A Royal Hamlet 


Apropos of Shakespeare translations, 
there was a strange sequence to devo- 
tion of this sort on the part of a prince 
of the reigning house of Russia, Grand 
Duke Constantine Constantinovitch. 

The duke is an ardent admirer of the 
stage as an institution, and is never 
quite so happy as when organizing and 
playing in a theatrical company. He is, 
too, a great admirer of Shakespeare, 
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and has translated many of his plays 
into Russian. 

About five years ago, he decided to 
give a performance of “Hamlet” at the 
Court Theatre of Tsarskoe Selo, with 
himself in the principal réle. This, of 
course, necessitated a close study of the 
story of the morbid Dane, and the ab- 
sorption so influenced him that he be- 
came temporarily unbalanced mentally, 
during which time he believed himself 
to be not a prince of Russia, but the 
Prince of Denmark. 

The condition at first was thought to 
be one of extreme gravity, and the man- 
agement of his affairs was taken entire- 
ly out of his control. However, after a 
long rest and careful nursing, he re- 
covered completely, since which time he 
has not been on quite such friendly 
terms with the immortal English bard. 
Only a short time ago, he appeared as 
the hero in Schiller’s “Bride of Mes- 
sina,” at the Court Theatre, having 
transferred his affections to the Ger- 
man. The translation of the play into 
Russian was his own work. 


The Rouge et Noir Patrons 


THE king business is such that the 
ruler of a country can hardly be ex- 
pected to have had the experience of a 
professional actor, and yet there is a 
case on record in Europe, in which this 
condition was true. It happened to 
Prince Florestan of Monaco, the grand- 
father of the present ruler of the Rouge 
et Noir principality, who, in his young 
and impecunious days was an actor at 
the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris. 

As a thespian, the prince ranked 
about fourth rate; his salary was so 
small that he could hardly see it coming, 
and he had so many harrowing tussles 
with the problem of where to eat with- 
out paying for it, that he considered 
himself in great luck when a butcher’s 
daughter consented to marry him. 
There was nothing morganatic about 
that marriage, either; nothing will re- 
duce snobbery like the loss of a few 
square meals. Hunger is the great social 
leveler, and beyond the great cavern of 
social inequality that yawned between 
them, the prince could see the butcher- 
shop looming up in the happy distance. 








It meant three solid meals a day, for no 
self-respecting butcher would allow his 
royal son-in-law to go hungry if he 
could help it. 

So the prince kept on acting, while 
he and his wife lived happily together. 
One day, the prince’s brother, Honore 
V., unexpectedly succeeded to the 
throne of Monaco, through the death of 
a distant relative; and then their wild- 
est hopes took form, and their happiness 
knew no bounds. The new sovereign 
gave his actor-brother an annuity that 
enabled him to resign his position at the 
theatre, and allowed him to live in dig- 
nified leisure with his wife and children, 
whom, by the way, he did not desert. 

Eventually, Prince Florestan suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Monaco, and 
during his reign over the tiny domain 
he was noted for his splendidly regal 
bearing. Curiously enough, he owed this 
to his training as an actor. 


The Kaiser’s Rule 


EUROPEAN monarchs take an in- 
terest in the theatre not only because of 
personal liking for the drama, but for 
the reason that in them is vested the 
responsibility of censorship. Then, too, 
their private purses contribute heavily 
to the expenses; without these royal 
subsidies, many of the Continental 
theatres would not be able to exist. This 
financial tie puts the monarchs in the 
position of stockholders and enables 
them to be particularly independent in 
the matter of expressing their judg- 
ment. For, the world over, it is the man 
who pays the bills who has the “say.” 

Some of the theaters in Germany are 
so heavily subsidized that they are prac- 
tically royal houses, and in these the 
Kaiser takes an especial interest. At 
times he even conducts the rehearsals. 
His subjects often censure him for what 
they term his prudishness, for he takes 
his responsibility of the theatre very 
seriously and thinks that he must 
persopally shoulder the blame for pos- 
sible delinquincies in the moral in- 
fluence of the productions. He believes 
that the stage is a tremendous factor in 
raising and maintaining the tone of 
public morality, and does not hesitate to 
forbid the appearance of any play or 
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any part of a play that in his estimation 
is not up to the proper standard. 


Gay King Leopold 


THERE is as much difference in 
sovereigns as there is in persons of les- 
ser power and social degree, and the 
monarchs of Europe are decidedly at 
variance in their views as to the censor- 
ship of the theatre. In contrast to the 
puritanic ideas of Emperor Wilhelm, 
who would stop with an iron fist any at- 
tempt at lese majeste, on the stage, 
there is the easy-going King of Bel- 
gium, who cares not a rap what the 
actors are doing, so long as he is amused 
while he is in the theatre. What happens 
after that makes not the slightest dif- 
ference to the profligate old monarch. 

Not long ago a popular Belgian 
comedian appeared on the stage in the 
exact make-up of the king,—having the 
long nose, the long white beard, the 
slightly lame walk, and the stooping 
shoulders. The worst feature of the 
performance was that many of the most 
reprehensible episodes of his life were 
held up to ridicule during this exhibi- 
tion. This was a piece of daring most 
extraordinary, as Leopold is the only 
monarch living to have been thus pub- 
licly derided. However, the king made 
no effort to curtail the performance, 
and his failure to do so caused a good 
deal of unpleasant criticism to be 
brought against him. There was, of 
course, a reason. The king, it is as- 
sumed, argued that it was far more poli- 
tic to allow the people to vent their 
feelings in this way, than to force them 


‘to bottle them up and run the risk of an 


explosion that, from a dynastic point of 
view, might be much more serious in 
its consequences. 

The actors of the Belgian theatres 
are allowed at all times to poke fun at 
their own king, but Leopold would not 
permit, for a moment, the slightest at- 
tempt to ridicule the ruler of any 
foreign country. International compli- 
cations might result, and knowing this, 
the managers are exceedingly careful 
not to offend in this regard, for the king 
would instantly exercise his right as 
censor were it necessary for the welfare 
of the state. 
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Poor Abdul Hamid 


JUST at present the ex-Sultan of 
Turkey is not giving very much of his 
attention to the theatre, having dramas 
in real life to occupy his time that are 
of much more interest. When his 
domain was not in a state of serious 
political eruption, however, he was a 
great admirer of the theatre, and un- 
til about a year ago, maintained two 
private companies—one dramatic, the 
other operatic. 

Notwithstanding his enthusiasm as a 
patron, he was, nevertheless, a most 
severe censor, and would not allow any- 
thing to be produced that in the slightest 
way ridiculed religion or offended his 
extremely altitudinous ideas of public 
morality. 

Abdul, too, had decided ideas on the 
subject of the rearing of children. He 
thinks that all young people ought to be 
in bed at nine o’clock, and so never al- 
lowed the youngsters to appear in the 
evening performances. This was often 
the occasion of serious menace to the 
artistic rendering of a production, and 


some humorous incongruities were the 
result. 

A foreign visitor once heard the 
opera of “Norma” made ridiculous in 
this way. There is a pathetic scene, you 
remember, in which two small children 


rush in and fall at the knees of 
Norma, who strokes their heads af- 
fectionately and kisses them tenderly. 
But, because of the Sultan’s orders, no 
children were allowed to appear, and 
their places were taken by two husky 
members of the Imperial Bodyguard, in 
spurred boots and heavy black must- 
aches. They knelt down dutifully, and 
took the caresses as a matter of course, 
but the scene was screamingly funny to 
those who had witnessed the perform- 
ance as it should have been rendered. 

The Sultan sat through in beautiful 
innocence of the humor of the situa- 
tion; in fact, he showed plainly that he 
was greatly moved by the pathos of the 
scene. 

In peaceful Holland the theatre is 
carefully censored and Queen Wilhel- 
mina occasionally prevents the perform- 
ance of a play if it does not quite come 
up to her ideal of the entertainment 


that should be provided for her people. 
Her standard of morality is extremely 
high, but her devoted subjects—even 
the theatre managers—would not crit- 
icise, to any marked degree, any cen- 
sorship of hers. The extent to which 
the Queen carries her prerogative may 
be inferred from the fact that she once 
forbade the performance of “Gabrielle,” 
the play by Emile Augier, which won 
the “Monthyon” prize for virtue from 
the Academy of France. 


Over-riding the King 


ROYALTY, and those in high polit- 
ical authority, have opinions of the 
theatre that are often widely at vari- 
ance, and sometimes these clashing 
views cause trouble. At one time, such 
a situation almost caused a cabinet 
crisis in Italy. 

It happened during the last adminis- 
tration of Crispi, whose ultimate down- 
fall and sad death were matters of later 
history. On the evening of the perform- 
ance which threatened the trouble, 
Queen Marguerite was present in a box 
and manifested the greatest delight in 
the entertainment, laughing and ap- 
plauding repeatedly. Queen Marguerite 
is a woman of spotless reputation, whom 
not even the faintest breath of scandal 
has ever touched. She has, too, a de- 
lightfully happy disposition and always 
sees the good in everything and every- 
body. 

Another occupant of a box on that 
evening was Dojia Lina Crispi, a woman 
whose antecedents were more than 
questionable. The Dojfia, however, de- 


‘ clared that her ideas of propriety were 


shocked by the performance, and in 
evident disgust swept out of her box 
and left the theatre. Furthermore, she 
insisted that her husband intimate to 
the king that the play be removed, and 
in the event of Humbert’s refusal, she 
decreed that Crispi should resign. This 
meant that he would carry the cabinet 
along with him, 

It was a crisis indeed, for the king 
was not only aware of the trouble that 
would ensue from the refusal, but he 
had also in the mind the insult to the 
Queen. The monarch hesitated for a 
day and then ordered the performance 
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of the play stopped—a decree that 
caused great loss to the managers of 
the company. 

Royal censorship has its good points 
and is sometimes an effective way of 
preventing trouble in private families 
of high degree who would not be so 
carefully considered by the managers 
of the theatres, who are more concerned 
with box-office receipts than with the 
dignity of aristocrats. 

It happens sometimes that members 
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of families bearing historic names take 
advantage of the stage in order to 
blackmail their relatives into providing 
for them. The method is to appear as a 
performer, thereby winning sufficient 
notoriety to alarm the family into pay- 
ing them a certain amount for leaving 
the stage. Just here is where the royal 
censor steps in to the rescue. He knows 
the game, and when an instance of this 
kind comes to his notice, he simply or-. 
ders the delinquent to stop playing. 


Society Actress and Society Play 


By MRS. H. GORDON CLYFFE 








The author of this article is a woman of wide social experience on 
both sides of the Atlantic. What she has to say of the “society” 
pictures of modern plays may be accepted as authoritative. In a 
word, her criticism of stage society is “interesting but untrue.” 








FIND the theatre very interesting, as 

I am sure most women of leisure do. 

Indeed, I believe that women of leis- 

ure, “society women,” form most of the 

audiences at the more expensive thea- 
tres. 

It is Shakespeare who says that “All 
the world is a stage.” If that is true, we 
are all actors and what we do and say 
makes a play. So society, both on the 
stage and in the drawing-room, is a 
play. I suppose the intention of the au- 
thor of a society play is to make it as 
nearly like real society as possible, and 
probably the intention of the society ac- 
tress, and the society actor, too, is to 
act like society men and women do off 
the stage. But, of course, as I know 
nothing of stage technique and ideals, 
I may be quite wrong in my supposi- 
tion. 

It may be that stage society is not in- 
tended to resemble real society, but to 
create a comedy of manners which will 
always remain peculiar to the stage and 
will be found nowhere else. If this is 


so, then the criticism I have been asked 
to write of stage society, and of the so- 
ciety actress in particular, will be beside 
the point; for I have taken the ground 
that stage society is meant to mirror the 
society of the wealthy and well bred 
men and women in real life. Only on 
those grounds do I make my criticisms; 
so, if in criticising the society actress I 
make an error in supposing that she 
tries to represent a genuine society 
woman, then I hope she will charitably 
forgive my ignorance. I realize that for 
a society woman, who knows nothing 
of acting, to criticise an actress is as 
foolish as for an actress who knows 
nothing of society women to attempt 
seriously to present one. 

Most of the plays about society are 
written by English authors and conse- 
quently present London society, though 
Clyde Fitch, an American author, chas 
written several plays about New York 
society. Also, I should say, that I have 
seen plays in which Washington society 
was presented, seemingly in good faith. 
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But, as most of the society plays are 
English, I will discuss those first. 


Real London Society 


LONDON society is unique. It is like 
no other society in the world. It sets its 
mark on women so that one never can 
mistake them for anything but what 
they are, and that is the most elegant, 
delicately refined, graceful and unpre- 
tentious women in the world, yet with 
a certain manner, intonation, movement, 
and poise that sets them utterly apart 
from women of other races and classes. 

There is an actress I have seen in 
London who is successful in suggesting 
the London society women, and that 
is Evelyn Millard. Mrs. Langtry, of 
course, did so, but she was to the man- 
ner born. I suppose that is why Mrs. 
Langtry was never considered a good 
actress in America, because she present- 
ed the London society women as she 
is, and not as she is acted by American 
“society actresses.” 

During last season in New York the 
most successful play, I believe, was an 
English “society” play called “Lady 
Frederick.” The part of Lady Frederick 
herself was played by Ethel Barry- 
more, who is very pretty and charming 
and, I am told, a great favorite with 
the public. 

This play, almost more than any I 
have seen, brings out the differences be- 
tween stage society and real society as 
one finds it in London. Of course, I ad- 
mit that the scene of this play is laid in 
Monte Carlo and not in London. Still, 
the people of the play are said to be 
Londoners and may be supposed to be- 
have in Monte Carlo as they would in 
London. The fact that they bear titles 
that are inherited would argue that 
their manners must also be inherited, 
and, therefore, must be too much a part 
of them to be changed by a visit to the 
south. 


A Burglar—Not a Lady 


WHEN the curtain rose the stage 
was dark except for the moonlight. A 
woman walked along the veranda and 
entered the room. One could see her 
poses and her movements distinctly, 
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though one could not see her face. The 
impression I received (remembering 
some thrilling plays I had seen) was 
that here was a woman who intendéd 
to commit theft or murder. The woman 
then turned on the lights and I saw that 
she wore a handsome dinner-gown and 
looked as if she might be well enough 
off not to need to steal. The room was 
empty; there was no one there for her 
to stab, so her peculiar way of entering 
the room was not explained. She was 
called “Lady Mereston” in the play and 
the actress was Jessie Millward. Later 
it developed that Lady Mereston was as 
well-born as her deceased husband and, 
in character, was perfectly proper! 

No London society woman would en- 
ter a room like that—even if she en- 
tered it for criminal purposes. I doubt 
if she could be taught to walk in that 
way; for the society woman’s walk ex- 
presses breeding, and breeding is some- 
thing that cannot be overcome. 

Lady Mereston then crossed the room 
in the same mysterious manner and 
pushed a button to summon a servant. 
As she crossed the room her gown was 
displayed fully. The gown was quite 
proper, but her way of wearing it was 
not. She did not suggest that she was 
born to wear good gowns. She was con- 
scious of her gown and no “Lady” 
Mereston could ever be that. It may be, 
and probably is, a part of an actress’ 
technique, or art, to draw attention to 
her gowns in this way, so that they may 
be written about in the newspapers and 
discussed by that portion of the audi- 
ence which never sees handsome frocks 
except in the theatre. It must be remem- 
bered that I am making my criticisms 
purely from the social standpoint. Miss 
Millward’s deportment may have been 
excellent “acting,” although it was not 
appropriate to an Englishwoman of 
title. 


Society and the Servants 


THE first half of this act of the play 
was chiefly occupied by the titled per- 
sons in ringing for their respective val- 
ets and maids. In the well-ordered Lon- 
don household (and no household is so 
well ordered) the servants are incon- 
spicuous. They know how to efface 











themselves even while making every 
detail of the household run smoothly, 
and it is not customary among London 
society women to ring for their ser- 
vants every two minutes just to make 
them say “Yes, m’lady” and “No, 
m’lady” in servile tones before visitors. 
For the London society woman is the 
descendant of ancestors to whom the 
service of hirelings was first given cen- 
turies ago. For ages her family has been 
accustomed to faithful and respectful 
service. So it does not give her a feel- 
ing of proud satisfaction to hear her- 
self addressed meekly as “M’lady” be- 
fore her friends, who are also so accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing that it would 
leave them quite unimpressed. 

Another side of this question is that 
while the nouveaux riches frequently 
converse with their servants and make 
confidants of them, the aristocrat does 
not. The remote courtesy with which the 
Englishwoman of breeding addresses 
her servants is one of the hallmarks of 
her caste. Caste has been prevalent in 
England for so many centuries that the 
signs of it are inerasably graven on the 
face and one who knows those signs 
can detect blue blood at a glance. 

Caste shows itself also in movement 
and in vocal caliber and intonation as 
clearly as in face and manner, and it 
has occurred to me as strange that ac- 
tresses, who are quite clever at imita- 
tion in other fields, do not attempt to 
imitate these hallmarks of the society 
woman. 

Actresses frequently succeed in copy- 
ing the manners and individual charac- 
teristics of other actresses and stars 
who have been justly celebrated for 
some years, so I suppose that imitation 
is considered a part of dramatic art or 
it would not be so much practiced by 
actresses. I wonder why it is not prac- 
ticed in the society play, where it would 
lend an appearance, at least, of realism 
to the performance. 

Of course no actress can look like a 
lady if she is not one; but she could ac- 
quire the mere external signs of caste, 
such as vocal inflection, movement, 
poise, gesture, and repose if she would 
study them. I think that American age 
tresses, particularly, would be benefit- 
ed by such study. 
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Discussing Food and Gowns 


TO return to Lady Frederick which, 
although it is not by an American au- 
thor, is a most absurd travesty on Lon- 
don society. I was much amused at the 


‘topics of conversation which seemed so 


vitally interesting to the peculiar per- 
sons of this peculiar play. There was so 
much “below stairs” discussion. (For 
American readers who may not under- 
stand this English phrase, I will explain 
that “below stairs” is a popular way of 
alluding to the servants’ quarters. The 
subjects for conversation were chiefly 
food, dress, and bills. 

Food was important enough to take 
up several minutes. Paradine Fouldes’ 
menu at that evening’s dinner was 
named in detail, even to the coffee. The 
object of this seemed to be an impulse 
of snobbery, to impress upon the audi- 
ence that Mr. Fouldes was accustomed 
to good fare. It could hardly have been 
intended to impress his sister, to whom 
the mcnu was related, as she must be 
aware of her brother’s tastes. Each class 
undoubtedly has its preferred delicacies. 
The aristocrat does not dine off bread 
and cheese. But good food is, like his 
servants and his manners, a part of his 
environment. He is used to it and there- 
fore does not talk about it. 

Most of Mr. Fouldes’ conversation 
with Lady Frederick was about her 
gowns and the cost of her living, her 
maid, her footman, and her debts. Now 
a woman in Lady Frederick’s social po- 
sition might be in deep water financially, 
but she would never discuss these de- 
tails openly. These subjects—like food, 
servants, and kindred topics —are 
barred. It is considered the height of ill- 
breeding to refer to them. 


Lacking in Gentlemen 


THERE is not a genuine English- 
man or a gentleman in the play. Para- 
dine is a smooth-mannered cad. The 
Admiral is a middle-class sea-captain. 
The boy is strictly a nonentity and Lady 
Frederick’s brother is rather a puppy. 
Lady Mereston is an ill-bred woman, 
doing ill-bred things in an ill-bred way. 
The dressmaker is an absurdity. She is 
not at all the sort of person who makes 
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gowns for woinen of the first rank in 
London. A dressmaker of such common 
manners would not receive the patron- 
age of society. The fashionable modiste 
is of an entirely different type. 

Miss Barrymore managed to give the 
impression of a woman who is accus- 
tomed to good gowns. She wore them 
well and did not display them in photo- 
graphic attitudes as Miss Millward did 
hers. 

But, while her manner was quite dif- 
ferent from Lady Mereston’s, Lady 
Frederick did not seem any more suited 
to her title and surroundings. Of course, 
I do not attempt to criticise Miss Bar- 
rymore as an actress; for, as I have 
already remarked, I can see that it is 
_ not the society actress’ aim to portray 
an aristocrat, but merely to figure in a 
purely “stage” society and, of course, 
Miss Barrymore, naturally, figured in it 
very nicely. Lady Frederick looked, by 
reason of certain facial lines, like a 
woman of what we rather tersely call 
“good blood.” One would judge from 
her face that there was a drop or two 
in her make-up. But she did not seem 
to be a woman who had known no oth- 
er than the best society. 

One sees many such women at Nice, 
Mentone, Biarritz, and other fashion- 
able resorts. Foreigners might, perhaps, 
easily mistake them for the flower of 
England’s aristocracy, daughters of our 
old families. But no Englishman or 
woman who really “belonged” would 
be hoodwinked for a moment. 


European Bohemians 


IN European cities we have a “set” 
which is totally unlike anything you 
have in American cities. It is composed 
of men and women who have frequent- 
ly some good blood in their veins and 
who have acquired a veneer of breed- 
ing. Its atmosphere is a sort of smart. 
Bohemianism, and dressing, feasting, 
gambling, and doubtful pleasures occu- 
py the time and thought of its denizens. 
The atmosphere in which they live sets 
a certain mark on these people which, 
to a traveled European, is unmistakable. 
It is not necessarily the mark of ill- 
conduct. Perhaps it may be best de- 
scribed as a question mark. It does not 
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tell one so much what they are as what 
they are not. They are people who live 
chiefly by their wits and whose main ob- 
ject is to acquire the means to make a 
striking appearance and so, possibly, to 
ingratiate themselves into the real so- 
eg of which their own is a counter- 
eit. 

Every now and again your American 
papers relate the disappearance or ex- 
posure of some Englishman of inherit- 
ed or army title who has been made 
much of by wealthy society in one of 
the larger American cities. He seemed 
to be a gentleman, he seemed to be well- 
off; but it turns out that his title is as 
spurious as his checks. This man be- 
longs to the set in which the Lady Fred- 
ericks live, move and have their being. 
He plays his game abroad, in the Col- 
onies, or in the United States. He does 
not attempt it in England, for he knows 
that the question mark is very visible to 
English eyes. He is usually well-born, 
at least on one side of his family, but he 
is a spurious shilling in social coinage, 
nevertheless. 

The women who correspond to this 
type of man are not seen so frequently 
in America; but they gravitate in doz- 
ens to the fashionable resorts of Eu- 
rope. They also have their own haunts 
in London. The author of “Lady Fred- 
erick” is evidently familiar with this set 
and its manners and appearance, and 
perhaps imagines that men and women 
of established society are on the same 
order. No man familiar with good so- 
ciety could make the mistake of pre- 
senting the characters of this play as 
members of the British aristocracy in 
good standing. 

Miss Barrymore gave so perfect a 
picture of this sort of woman that I 
wonder she does not play “Camille.” 
Camille, or I should say, Marie Duples- 
sis, who was the model for Dumas hero- 
ine, was so finely mannered and so 
adapted to the elegancies.she affected 
that a stranger in Paris asked a French 
diplomat who had introduced him to 
her: 

“Who is she? She must be a Duke’s 
daughter, from her manner and appear- 
ance.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said with a smile: 














“Oh, no, mon ami. Not a Duke’s 
daughter, but a Duke’s favorite. ‘The 
line of demarcation is fine, but, to a 
Parisian, unmistakable.” 

As I have remarked, had Miss Bar- 
rymore been playing Camille her de- 
portment would have been perfect. 


American Society Easy Marks 


IT is not surprising that so many 
English adventurers succeed in hood- 
winking American society, for they 
are so like the persons in the English 
so-called “society” plays that are pre- 
sented in New York. These plays are 
taken for genuine pictures of London 
society and, so, pave the way for the 
adventurer. 

About the American society play I 
am not so well qualified to speak, be- 
cause I am not familiar with the vari- 
ous grades of American society. Caste 
is not so absolute in America, for so- 
ciety is younger here; but still there is 
a certain likeness between well-bred 
people all the world over. English crit- 
ics of things American frequently make 
the mistake of taking it for granted that 
wherever America differs from Eng- 
land, America must be wrong. This in 
insular ignorance and bigotry. Writers 
like Elinor Glyn, for instance, with 
their absurd and erroneous statements, 
cause all other Englishwomen to blush. 


A Libel on Our Own Society 


FROM my limited experience of 
American society, as I have seen it in 
New York and in Washington, I con- 
clude that the American society play as 
written by Clyde Fitch is as much a 
travesty of American society as the 
London society play is of London so- 
ciety. In such plays as “The Climbers” 
and “Her Own Way” the people seem 
to be striving for the acme of ill-bred 
conduct by the quietest’ method. The 
men are frankly an imitation of the 
men in plays like “Lady Frederick,” 
which no doubt are founded on the 
earlier comedies of Oscar Wilde. 
Wilde’s men and women were at least 
well bred, even in their improprieties ; 
for he knew the various grades of Lon- 
don society thoroughly. His imitators 
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do not understand the touch of breed- 
ing in his characters, and so it is lost in 
transit between his comedies and their 
own. . 

Clyde Fitch’s works are a grave libel 
on the American man, who is essentially 
manly in whatever society he moves. 
Mr. Fitch’s women are also imitations 
of what the author probably believes to 
be London society women. They are 
cheaper editions of the spurious English 
“society” in plays of the “Lady Fred- 
erick” order; and the American socie- 
ty actress, in delineating these types, is 
seen at the graceless task of trying to 
make life-like what is, say, four times 
removed from genuineness. 

The smart set of Bohemia, as I have 
said, is a surface copy of good society. 
This set is put into a play like “Lady 
Frederick” and labeled “genuine socie- 
ty.” The “society actress” takes her 
tone from the play and believes that, 
in suiting a manner to the risqué and 
ill-bred speeches the author has written 
for her to say, she is presenting the 
genuine society woman of modern Lon- 
don’s fashionable set! To paraphrase 
the French diplomat’s words regarding 
Camille: “The line of demarcation is 
fine, but to a Londoner unmistakable.” 

An American author like Mr. Fitch, 
desiring to write a society play, copies 
the English author’s spurious work, but 
places his characters in New York or 
Newport or Washington, and adds 
touches of native slang to give his plays 
a local flavor. Thus he really creates a 
set of “society” which would corres- 
pond to the London smart Bohemian set 
—if it existed in America; but it does 
not exist in America. This set is a prod- 
uct of Old World civilization. You have 
nothing in America that corresponds to 
it. So one must regard the plays of the 
imaginative Mr. Fitch as fairy tales. 


Mr. Fitch’s Americans 


AMERICANS are less “mannered” 
than Londoners, but, nevertheless, they 
are the soul of courtesy. All true po- 
liteness is founded on kindness of 
heart and the American is spontaneous- 
ly kind. Of course there are exceptions 
to this rule, as to all rules, but they are 
unimportant. If one were to judge 
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American society by Mr. Fitch’s plays 
one would imagine that Americans are 
the rudest people in the world, and the 
shallowest. But anyone who has spent 
six months in America knows this is 
not so, and if one were to judge Amer- 
ican society women by American socie- 
ty actresses—! 

There was a blonde actress, whose 
name I forget, who played the leading 
character in “The Climbers.” She made 
me think of the maids one sees in the 
inns along the Rhine and in the Berlin 
gardens. Her manner, her voice, above 
all, her walk, indicated the German 
maid underneath the American clothes 
and veneer. 

One of the amusing mistakes was 
the actress who played “Iris” in Amer- 
ica. She was so frankly, so wilfully, im- 
possible. Here again was the fourth de- 
gree of imitation of the wrong model 
offered as the genuine article. Miss 
Maxine Elliott, another “society ac- 
tress,” suggests not the society woman 
of any nation, but the professional 
beauty of the theatrical world. How- 
ever, even Mme. Bernhardt has never 
been able to suggest the woman of cor- 
rect society, so that lesser actresses may 
be pardoned their deficiencies. 


When Sarah Bernhardt Plays 


WHEN Bernhardt plays a lady, one 
instinctively prepares for the scene of 
exposure. I had the same feeling about 
“Lady” Frederick. I found it impossible 
to believe that she was what she claimed 
to be. “Lady’ Mercston, though not 
suggestive of Camille, was even less 
suggestive of London society. The men 
were of the smooth cad or adventurer 
type and were so portrayed by the ac- 
tors. None of these persons could ever 
set foot in a reputable English home 
among high society. The players might 
be received personally in aristocratic 
homes, but they would not belong there 
any more than the society they might 
meet there would belong on the stage. 
From my observations of New York 
society I should say that the American 
society actress also presents a type of 
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woman who is not found in good socie- 
ty in America. 

Abroad, aspirants for the stage know 
that they will be called upon to imper- 
sonate grandes dames in the course of 
their careers. Polite comedy is very 
popular with European theatre-goers, 
and the players must frequently appear 
as titled personages. Knowing this, the 
aspirants prepare for these plays by a 
rigid course of instruction in good man- 
ners. They cultivate the distinction of 
the upper world, They study manners 
as assiduously as they study the lines 
of a play. This is an essential part of 
their curriculum. 


A School of Manners Needed 


IF you had in America an institution 
corresponding to the “Conservatoire” in 
Paris, it would be of immense benefit to 
American actresses. They could there 
learn the ways and manners and speech 
of gentlefolk; how to dress as ladies 
(not as stage-ladies) ; how to wear their 
gowns and how to walk in them; how to 
stand and to sit gracefully without 
either stiffness or abandon ; how to ges- - 
ture appropriately, naturally, and with 
refinement instead of suggesting the 
gymnasium. I have seen several Amer- 
ican actresses with handsome shoulders, 
but not one who knew how to carry 
them. The American actress squares her 
shoulders as for a football rush; and 
she tilts her chin for argument rather 
than as a sign of breeding. She strides 
in her evening-gowns, falls over her 
train or kicks it out of the way. One 
never gets rid of the impression that she 
is wearing her first expensive dress. 
She will stand in her décolleté satins 
with her shoulders lifted and squared, 
her chin thrust forward and her hand 
on her hip. The actress in “Iris” puts 
both hands on her hips. Miss Barrymore 
put only. one, which—to reverse an old 
saying—was a difference without any 
distinction. I cannot think that they de- 
sire to be taken seriously when they 
present, in this fashion, the women of 
the most elegant and formal society in 
the world; i. e., the British Aristocracy. 




















The Profits of Eccentricity 


By EMMA JANVIER 


HERE have been many eccentricities of genius, if we are to 
believe even a part of all that is written and said—although, 
of course, you never can tell—and there have been some 

prophets and a few eccentric prophets; and I expect there have 
been some prophets of eccentricity. Then again there are some or- 
dinary folk who manage to make a few profits out of their own 
eccentricities or the eccentricities of others. I place myself in the 
last-mentioned class, and whenever I[ notice a little self-pity trying 
to get into my thought because I am neither an eccentric genius 
nor an eccentric prophet, I console myself with the thought that 
it very likely is more comfortable to be just the average human 
being than to be one of either of these two sorts. 

I have often thought it might be quite discomforting to a real 
genius—just think of the things one would have to live up to, 

Eccentricity: Something different; a thing or a pose af- 
fected or natural ; out of the ordinary. 

I am not sure whether that is the proper definition or not, but 
it will do me very nicely. Eccentricities are sometimes good and 
sometimes ‘bad, sometimes funny and sometimes sad, Unfortu- 
nately, it occasionally happens that the unkind eccentricities are 
the most humorous. That’s because we haven’t outgrown our de- 
sire to laugh at the misfortune of others. 
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My friends frequently ask me why I try to make myself look 
so unattractive in my theatrical work, and my invariable reply is 
—*Profits.” 

If I were really an eccentric person or a genius, my answer 
probably would be “Because.” 

I may not be any more honest than others but—well, you 
know there are funny things that happen in this world. 

But let me forget for a while the gossiping character and 
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let me be myself. It was just one of those fortunate occurrences 
that led me to take up the réle of the woman who gossips. I had 
been on the stage for some years, and while I wasn’t so bad I 
hadn’t made any great hit. 

One summer we bought a farm up in the Berkshire hills and 
went there for the hot weather. The farm was near a little old- 
fashioned country village. I might, if I had a vocabulary able to 
keep pace with my imagination, tell how funny everything, or 
nearly everything, seemed to me there. 

I was a New Yorker through and through—the fourth gen- 
eration born on Manhattan Island—and I expect some of my 
ancestors never strayed more than a few miles away from home. 
I never had seen anything of small towns or villages except while 
riding through them on the train, and about the only thing I 
knew about a farm was that it was a place where people worked 
terribly hard and got up at an unearthly hour in the morning— 
about the time I had been accustomed to retiring (well maybe not 
quite that bad—but almost). 

et se 


I learned a great dea} that summer about farms and farm life, 
and unlearned many things on these subjects that I thought f 
knew. I learned more about types of people. It’s astonishing how 
different people can be. We do not really appreciate this fact when 
we live continually in a city. There seems to be something about 
city life that gives the effect of molding everybody in the same 
mold, regardless of the ingredients to be utilized in the making 
of a human being. 

Of course I do not mean that everybody in a city is just like 
everybody else. That isn’t true. But it does seem that the differ- 
ences are just enough to make them seem variations of the same 
general type. You see, we all ride om the street-cars, even those 
who have automobiles and carriages ; and we all have steam heat; 
and few of us wear rubbers because there are sidewalks wherever 
we want to go and rubbers are nuisances anyway ; and we all eat 
the same thing because we buy from the same store (that’s true, 
no matter where the store is located, because every good grocery 
store in a city is a duplicate of every other good one so far as the 
wares are concerned); and we all read the same newspapers, 
though we may differ as to the ones we swear at; and we all get 
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up about the same time in the morning, have about the same 
breakfast, go down town to work, eat a hasty lunch, and come 
back home about the same time for practically the same sort of a 
supper ; and we all go to the same theatres, and see the same plays, 
and go to the same amusement-parks and try the same foolish 


nerve-straining stunts. 
es e 


Of course, if we keep up this sort of a same program for 
a few years, we cannot help but seem, outwardly, I mean, to be 
cast in the same mold. There is just as great a difference, under 
the surface, as there is between people in the small town, but we 
seldom get under the surface in the city. 

That summer, on the farm and in the village, I studied the 
types, and at home I was constantly giving imitations of some of 
them. These imitations I continued when I went back to work 
that fall, and the next thing I knew I was making use of the 
“gossipy woman” when I was with Louis Mann in “All on Ac- 
count of Eliza.” That was when I made my first real hit on the 
stage, and I was mightily tickled over it. 
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I used as my model a woman I had watched in the village 
near the farm, a woman nearly everybody knows. I think this has 
been proved by the general appreciation of my use of the type. 
She was a woman whose chin stuck out—and a pointed chin it 
was—and who was always saying something about somebody, the 
words themselves not meaning much; but the shrugs that ac- 
companied them and the very knowing glance and rolling of the 
eyes made the story very eloquent of suppressed scandal. She 
was the sort of a woman that could tell an innocent tale about 
some one and make it seem terrible—“perfectly terrible.” 

I “did” that woman all that season. I don’t suppose I ever 
should have gotten my face back into its natural position at the 
close if it hadn’t happened that my part was short. 

I’ve been an “eccentric” for profit ever since, and have 
gained a great deal of enjoyment from my work—players do not 
measure their pay entirely in dollars and cents. 

I began to study people more carefully then, trying to see 
beneath the city veneer, and I soon fearned that it was not ne- 


















































cessary for me to go to the village for models—they grow all 
around us. I found that by exaggerating the words and the tricks 
of glance and speech a bit I could nearly always make the point 
clear to my entire audience. 
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Next I began to work on my clothes. I never did think a 
broad burlesque nearly so effective a fun-maker as the more 
“legitimate” comedy, and I have eschewed burlesque. Of course 
in my characters it has not been necessary—the slight exaggera- 
tion doing all the work that a burlesque could do and not de- 
tracting thought from the reality of the character. 

I found great difficulty in getting my costumes made. 
You’ve all known the woman who says proudly: 

“See this dress. Isn’t it neat? And I made it myself.” 

It looks it, but the woman, as she lovingly smoothes her 
hands down over her hips, thinks it is a wonder. It is. The 
woman who makes her own clothes so you cannot tell them from 
the work of the fashionable dressmaker isn’t the woman who goes 
around telling about it. 

I looked a long time to find a dressmaker who would make 
my costumes to look like those of this woman—the one who is 
always telling about how she makes her own clothes. I couldn’t 
find amy. The city dressmakers that I could depend upon couldn’t 
make such clothes even if they tried, and of course I wanted the 
latest fashion and was forced to go to the best costumers. 

Tlaose clothes—that seem as if they might be picked up any- 
where—often have given me more trouble than all the rest of my 
stage- work. When I was with Anna Held it was almost impossi- 
ble for me to get the kind of costumes I wanted. 
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Finally I had a great idea. I knew that if I made a gown my- 
self tit would look about the way I wanted it to look, but I didn’t 
have the time to make the entire outfit. I did the next best thing. 
I bought a gown in the latest style, the kind I wanted, and altered 
it. It’s astonishing what a transformation a few stitches can 
make in a dress. It’s own mother wouldn’t have recognized that 
one after I had finished pawing over it for a few hours. When 
I began it had been a neat, well-fitting, stylish gown. When I 


















































finished it was—well, it looked as if it had been nade by the 
dressmaker in a town of 500 in the interior of the country (I 
refuse to mention states) who had used a fashion-plate for a 
model, and this was about her first attempt at such a task. 

But it was the very gown I wanted! It looked beautiful to 
me, and when I wore it that evening at the performance and 
heard the titter running through the audience when it was 
spotted, I thought my dress was even more beautiful. It’s funny 
how pretty an ugly thing can look at times. 

Of course I didn’t make all my dresses—or make them over 
—but I had learned the combination and it wasn’t so difficult for 


me to get fixed up after that. 
ae 


When I decided to try the vaudeville stage, however, I 
thought I would have new audiences, people who didn’t know 
just what to expect of me, and so I decided that my costume 
might be a very important item. There may be better dressmak- 
ers in the country, but I am sure there are no worse than I, and 
I bought me an up-to-date skirt and shirt-waist, a size or two too 
large, and altered them to “fit” me. 

Speaking of the difference between the vaudeville and the 
“legitimate” stage, reminds me of the fact that I had my greatest 
stage-fright after I had been on the stage for years. That was 
when I made my first attempt in vaudeville—just a week for a 
tryout. 

It was awful! I had heard of experienced actors and actress- 
es being so badly frightened when they went into vaudeville, but 
I always had accepted the stories with several large grains of salt. 

But on my first night I thought my little twenty minutes 
would stretch into eternity. I was actually stiff with fright. When 
the act was over and I started off I thought the wings were a 
thousand miles away. And I never was any more delighted over 
anything than I was with my little dressing-room when I got 


back to it. 



































The Moth and the Star 





By HELEN PALMER 








Little did the famous star think that in the Phcenix Hotel at Mish- 
kish dwelt one whose light was hid under a bushel. When she re- 
moved the basket the brilliancy almost dazzled her, and it is a 
favorable commentary on her generosity that she shielded the light. 








HE door of the best bedroom in the 

Phoenix Hotel at Mishkish opened 

a little way, and a girlish head, 

wearing a pink dusting-cap, was thrust 
cautiously in. 

“She isn’t here; she must have gone 
over to a rehearsal,” the girl assured 
herself. 

And closing the door softly behind 
her, she walked to the window and 
looked out. 

“My! how it snows!” she muttered. 

“Well, let it snow,” she went on, ve- 
hemently, “so long as it keeps her here! 
It isn’t the kind of company that stops 
over in Mishkish. And now that I’ve 
seen her, seems as if I just couldn’t 
have her go away yet.” 

Her eager gaze searched the room. It 
was common enough and long familiar 
to Almena’s eyes. She had helped her 
father choose the cheap furniture and 
had hung the curtains that screened the 
alcove and concealed the bed. But sud- 
denly the place had become sacred: It 
was the shrine that held Almena’s idol. 

“A Dramatic Star of the first Magni- 
tude,” so the Mishkish Banner put it, 
“had stayed her meteoric flight to shed 
a brief radiance upon our little city.” 

Fortunate Mishkish! And_ blessed 
snowstorm that kept her there! 

Already the room bore a new aspect. 
An old-fashioned cheval glass had been 
unearthed and placed at an angle where 
it caught the light; the sofa had been 
dragged from the wall to the center; a 
screen stood across one corner; huge 
theatrical trunks, half open, were scat- 
tered about, their contents spread out 
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on chairs and sofa, and on the dressing- 
table was a tall bunch of roses. 

Almena drew a long sigh of satisfac- 
tion, and passing from one trunk to an- 
other, hung over them in fascinated 
contemplation. On the sofa lay a loose 
white robe, a wreath of flowers and 
drooping grasses. 

“That’s the dress she wore last night. 
It’s Ophelia’ s—poor, mad Ophelia!’ the 
girl whispered, touching it with rever- 
ent finger tips. 

““There’s rosemary, that’s for re- 
membrance, pray you, love, remember ; 
and there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts,’” she murmured in a low, 
sweet voice. 

“Oh, if I could only say it like her!” 
she cried, breaking off suddenly. “I 
spoil it. Anyone could see it was only 
me—just Almena Bunker.” 

She was moving towards the door 
when a heap of finery in an open box 
caught her eye. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she gasped, 
ecstatically. “That’s the dress she wore 
the first night— It’s Lady Teazle.” 

Lifting the shimmering, brocaded 
satin, she hung above it. 

“T wonder if I dare?” she whispered. 

Resolution grew in her eyes ; she tip- 
toed to the door, listening and peering, 
and hurrying back, caught up the dress 
and stepped behind the screen. 

It was a very pretty Lady Teazle that 
faced the long mirror a moment later. 
Her high-piled hair was white with 
powder and a furtive touch of rouge 
heightened the color already burning in 
cheeks and lips. 
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“Is that me?” the girl breathed in 
delight. “No, no, it’s Lady Teazle! 
What is she saying? Oh, I know!” 

And in a flash she had launched into 
one of her ladyship’s gayest tirades. 

“Sir Peter, Sir Peter,’ ” she mocked 
softly, “ ‘you may bear it or not, as you 
please ; but I ought to have my way in 
everything—and what’s more, I will, 
too.’ ” 

The girl’s sparkling eyes were fixed 
on the charming figure that faced her 
or on the imaginary Sir Peter frowning 
beyond. In her excitement, her voice 
rose. And suddenly the curtains of the 
alcove behind her parted gently and a 
lovely woman’s face looked out, her 
cheeks still flushed from sleep and her 
eyes wide with amazement. 

“*Am I to blame, Sir Peter?” the 
petulant strain flowed on, “ ‘because 
flowers are dear in cold weather? You 
should find fault with the climate, not 
with me. For my part, I’m sure I wish 
it was spring all the year round and that 
roses grew under our feet!’ ” 

“No, no, no. That’s not right! You 
must make them feel the spring and 
smell the roses!” an impatient voice 
rang out. 

The curtains were flung open, and 
sweeping “down center,” the long folds 
of her soft, loose gown floating wide, 
the Star took up the part, beginning: 

“Am I to blame, Sir Peter—” 

Almena, shrinking back against the 
wall, listened as if under a spell, while 
the rich, vibrant tones wove life and 
color into the words, and when they 
ceased, gave a faint cry and started to- 
wards the door. 

But a firm, white hand was inter- 
posed. 

“No, no, you mustn’t go, child,” said 
this imperious, smiling lady. “You’ve 
more than half got it. Really, I can’t 
let you go. 

“You're there,” she went on, taking 
the frightened girl gently by the shoul- 
ders and placing her on the right. “And 
here’s Sir Peter, that’s me.” 

She had seized an umbrella from a 
corner, and using it as a walking-stick, 
planted herself squarely in the center 
and took up the testy old baronet’s part. 

“‘Oons! madam,’”: she fumed, “ ‘if 
you had been born to this, I shouldn’t 
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wonder at your talking thus. But you 
forget what your situation was when I 
married you.’ ” 

“Now, go on!” she cried, impatiently, 
turning to the girl. “There is nothing 
worse than a pause! Why don’t you go 
on? That’s your cue. ‘No, no, I don’t.’ ” 

“ ‘No, no, I don’t,’” faltered Almena, 
“ “twas a very disagreeable situation or 
I should never have married you.’ ” 

“Courage! Pluck up your spirit, 
child,” the lady urged. “Remember you 
like Sir Peter—and you adore quarrel- 
ing with him. Now, Sir Peter: 

“Yes, yes, madam, you were then 
in somewhat a humbler. style—the 
daughter of a plain country squire. 
Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I first saw 
you sitting at your tambour in a pretty 
figured linen gown with a bunch of keys 
at your side?’ ” 

“‘Oh, yes, I remember it very 
well—’” began Almena, promptly. 

“But please to remember, too, child,” 
her mentor interrupted, “that you have 
lips to pout and eyes to use and a head 
to toss, as well as words to speak. Here, 
let me do it for you.” 

And with a swift turn the Star took 
up the lines. 

““Oh, yes, I remember it very well, 
and a curious life I led: My daily oc- 
cupation to inspect the dairy, superin- 
tend the poultry, and comb my Aunt 
Deborah’s lap dog.’ 

“Now comes Sir Peter, sneering and 
fuming. 

“*T am glad you have so good a mem- 
ory. Yes, madam, those were the recrea- 
tions I took you from. No recollection, 
I suppose, when you were content to 
ride double behind the butler on a 
docked coach-horse ?” ” 

“No, I swear I never did that; I 
deny the butler and the coach-horse,’ ” 
retorted Lady Teazle, now all on fire. 

“That’s right!” cried the Star, clap- 
ping her hands. “Pretend to be mighty 
serious! Now—look straight at me!” 

“*This, madam was your situation; 
and what have I done for you? I have 
made you a woman of fashion, of for- 
tune, of rank—in short, I have made 
you my wife.’” 

“*Well, then, and there is but one 
thing more you can make me to add to 
the obligation, and that is—’” 











““My widow, I suppose?’ ” 
“Hem! hem!’” breathed Almena, 
discretely. 

“‘Hem! hem!’ There’s a great deal 
to be put into that ‘Hem! hem!” 
warned the lady. 

“But you'll do, my dear, you'll do!” 
she added, genially. “By-the-by, who are 
you? And how do you come to know 
that part so well? Surely you aren’t in 
the company—I should have found you 
out long before this.” 

“T—I—” stammered Almena. “Oh, 
what will you think of me, coming in 
here like this—and—and putting on 
your dress?” She began to unfasten the 
bodice with trembling fingers while the 
tears rose to her downcast eyes. 

“Nonsense, child! Don’t take it off,” 
protested its owner, catching lier hands. 
“The dress belongs to you, by rights. 
You'll be a famous Lady Teazle some 
day, when I am an old woman sitting 
in the chimney corner and babbling of 
how wonderful I was in my day. Be- 
sides, you’ve got to do some more pres- 
ently—I’m not through with you yet. 
But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tions,” she persisted, settling herself 
among the cushions on the sofa and 
fixing her eyes upon the girl. 

Almena stood facing her, timid and 
girlish, all the airs of Lady Tcasle gone, 
though the satin and laces still lent her 
an antique grace, and answered very 
simply : 

“My father keeps this hotel; I help 
sometimes with the roomwork and I 
came in here to dust—I couldn’t bear 
to have any one else take care of your 
room. I thought you’d gone to the re- 
hearsal—I didn’t mean to touch any- 
thing, I—I—Oh, you don’t know how 
I’ve loved seeing you act!” She burst 
out, finally. “You're the best of all!” 

“That’s very nice of you, I’m sure,” 
smiled the lady. “But how do you come 
to know réles like Lady Teazle?” 

“Father always has tickets,” Almena 
explained, breathless in her joy that 
her idol should care to ask, “and I go 
to all the shows; and when I like a 
piece, I get the book—whenever I can— 
and learn it. But father doesn’t like it, 
and I have to say the parts all alone up- 
stairs in my own room. And I never 
have any costumes—only sometimes, 
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when it’s Juliet or Ophelia, I take a 
sheet and let it drag behind me. And so, 
—and so—when I saw—” 

“And so—and so—” twinkled the 
Star, smiling through sudden tears. 
“You needn’t say another word. I know 
all about it. 

“But where were we?” she asked, 
rising briskly, all business once more. 

“Let us do a bit of the screen-scene. I 
want to see how you meet Joseph Sur- 
face. Bring the screen.’ 

Almena s sprang responsive, and neith- 
er gave any heed to a knock at the 
door; it was very important that the 
furniture should be placed at just the 
proper angle. A second knock brought 
no response; then the door opened and 
a man’s voice called: 

“Almena !” 

Almena started guiltily. 

“Oh, it’s father!” she cried, stopping 
short. 

“There isn’t any father,” declared the 
Star, absently. “There, that’ll do,” she 
went on, surveying the impromptu 
stage. “Enter Joseph Surface. Suppose 
you do Joseph. I want to show you how 
to meet his sly advances. But how ever 
shall we manage Sir Peter?” 

Glancing up, she caught Almena’s 
startled eyes, and following their direc- 
tion turned to meet the gaze of Hiram 
Bunker, who had entered and was re- 
garding the scene with blank amaze- 
ment. 

“The very thing!” cried the lady, 
bearing down upon him in her floating 
draperies. 

And taking his hand with a winning 
smile, she placed him firmly in position 
on the left and gave him the umbrella. 

“There is your stick,” she explained, 
sweetly; “you'll need it presently, for 
you are about to get into a towering 
rage.” 

Hiram took the umbrella mechanical- 
ly, shook it open, and closed it again, 
examining it curiously. 

“Oh, am I?” he ventured, adding 
gruffly, for his own benefit, apparently, 
“Is she crazy?” 

Meanwhile the Star, occupying the 
“center,” was radiating energy. 

“Enter Lady Teazle!” she announced, 
then paused to wave Almena back with 
a brief, “Dress the stage, Joseph—a 
























little farther off. Stay where you are, 
Sir Peter,” she warned, with a glance 
for Hiram. “You aren’t on yet. Now!” 

And Lady Teazle swept down for the 
attack on Joseph, beginning: 

“What? Sentimen in solilogquy— ” 

“Almena!” Hiram shouted, in des- 
peration, “daughter !” 

“Ves, father!” wailed Almena, from 
her station on the right. 

“Now, what’s the matter?” flashed 
out Lady Teazle, stopping short. 
“What’s all this fuss about? Can’t you 
go on? Why can’t Joseph attend to busi- 
ness.” 

And turning to Hiram she explained 
to him with forced composure: 

“All you have to do is to stand there 
and look as if you were in a perfect 
rage. You'll: do it beautifully,” she 
added. 

“Tt’s—it’s father, ma’am,” faltered 
Almena, coming to the rescue. 

“Oh, it’s ‘father!’” the Star ex- 
claimed, with whimsical resignation. 
“Why, of course, it’s Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Bunker, Hiram Bunker, ma’am,” he 
supplied, grimly. 

“Bunker, of course,” she assented, a 
smile crinkling about her eyes. Caiad 
relation to Bunker Hill?” 

“My great-grandfather owned Bun- 
ker Hill, ma’am.’ 

“Did he, now? How interesting!” she 
fairly beamed upon him. “But just now, 
Mr. Bunker,” she went on, briskly, “we 
are trying over a part. Your daughter 
has been doing Lady Teazle. Look at 
her. Isn’t she a picture?” 

Hiram cast one stern, swift glance on 
Almena and her eyes fell until the long 
lashes swept her white cheek where the 
dab of rouge showed like a stain. 

But the Star paid no heed. 

“Now, all mind your business,” 
commanded, briskly. 

“Enter Lady Teazle—I take the 
stage.” 

“What? Sentiment in soliloquy, 
now?” she commenced, approaching 
Almena. “ ‘Oh, Lud! don’t pretend to 
look grave. I vow I couldn’t come be- 
fore.’” 

There was a pause while she turned 
from Almena to Hiram. 

“Isn’t anybody going on?” she im- 
plored. 


she 


THE MOTH AND THE STAR 
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Hiram set down the umbrella he still 
held and turned to face the indignant 
lady with stolid composure. 

“This is all very pretty, this fooling,” 
he declared, “but it’s fooling all the 
same, and as far as Almena goes, it’s 
got to stop. I wont have it.” 

“But, Mr. Bunker,” said the lady, 
accepting the situation instantly and 
gracefully, and settling herself among 
her cushions, while she motioned 
Hiram to a chair, ‘ ‘you must listen to 
reason. And, pardon me for saying so, 
you shouldn't stand in your daughter’ s 
light. I see a great future for her.” 

“Tt aint no use, ma’am. This sort of 
life may be all right for you and your 
kind—” 

“Father !” gasped Almena, “you don’t 
know—” 

But the Star stopped her with a re- 
assuring nod. 

“Tt may be all right for you, I say,” 
persisted Hiram, “but my girl has got 
to stay here at home and keep the house 
and live the way she’d a-done if her 
mother had lived to bring her up. I 
don’t know where she got this blamed 
notion about actin’. Been goin’ on ever 
since she was big enough to coax me to 
take her with me to the opery-house. 
Wish’d I’d never took her !” 

With this outburst, Hiram started to- 
wards the door, but the lady’s voice de- 
tained him. 

“Sit down, Mr. Bunker,” 
“Don’t go yet.” 

Hiram hesitated and then yielded 
stiffly. 

“Are you surprised at your daughter’s 
persistence?” she continued. “I’m not. 
I know where she got that—and some 
other traits, too, I fancy. They came 
with that Bunker Hill nose and brow 
straight from you. 

“Look up, Almena,” she resunied, 
turning to the girl who had dropped 
her face upon her hands. “Don’t be 
frightened, child. That’s it,” she ap- 
plauded, as the girl lifted her head and 
smiled at her. “That’s it! Good strong 
Bunker Hill forehead with plenty of 
brains behind it. Brains! That’s the 
great thing. Brains and grit and a 
good, kind heart. 

“You believe in grit, don’t you, Mr. 
Bunker? Of course you do. And work. 


she urged. 
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Oh, she’ll have to work! Do you sup- 
pose it’s easy to make a thousand tired 
or idle people see Lady Macbeth dream- 
ing her ghastly dream and set their 
nerves a-shiver like hers?” 

“T know it aint. I aint lived next door 
to a theatre and had free tickets all 
these years for nothing. I’ve been in 
Chicago, too. And I’ve seen ’em try and 
seeti em fail. I was at ‘Macbeth’ once 
when you played. I aint sayin’ you 
didn’t make the cold shivers run up an’ 
down my spine. Yes, an’ make me know 
just how that Lady Macbeth felt. She 
was considerable of a woman,” he add- 
ed, with conviction. “An’ you can make 
people feel good, too. By Godfrey! I’d 
just about as soon hear you tell about 
that race—you know—” 

“Lady Gay,” the Star supplied, nod- 
ding. 

Ves, that’s the one. Just about as 
soon hear you tell it as to see it with 
my own eyes. I guess you can ride, all 
right!” he chuckled. “Yes, there’s good 
things about it, but it’s different with 
her,” he ended, his jaw settling into 


grim lines. “My girl’s got to stay at 
home.” 

The Star caught the sound of a stifled 
sob and leaning forward fixed her seri- 


es upon Almena’s father. 

r. Bunker,” she began, “chance 
has thrown your daughter in my way; 
I want to make it a happy chance—and 
I believe I can. She has unusual gifts. 
You, who have heard her voice and 
watched her growing all these years do 
not know. If you will let me have her 
and if she will work—as I am sure she 
will, I can make a good actress of her 
—perhaps a great one.’ 

I don’t want her to be an actress,” 
answered Hiram, stubbornly, “not any 
‘kind of one. No, I tell you; I want her 
to live the way her mother and grand- 
mother lived before her. That’s the way 
for a woman to live.” 

“Are You so sure they were perfectly 
happy?” the lady asked, considering 
him sweetly. 

“Why shouldn’t they have been?” he 
contended. “They always had a good 
home and good providing. What do you 
say, Almena?” he asked, drawing his 
breath quickly. “Would you leave and 
go away with her?” 
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“Yes,” the girl answered, as if the 
words were wrung from her. “Oh, fath- 
er, I can’t help it!” she pleaded. 

“She’s bewitched you!” fumed Hi- 
ram, trying to cover his disappointment. 
“You're nothing but a moth fluttering 
round a light that’ll be the death of you. 

“Well, I dunno as I blame you so 
much,” he went on, controlling himself, 
after a moment’s pause. “It is dull here 
for young folks; an’ perhaps I’ve kept 
you too close——not havin’ any one to 
help me. What we need is some one to 
liven us up.” 

He turned to the Star, hesitating and 
evidently forcing himself to go on. 

“Mishkish aint such a bad place to 
live in, ma’am,” he ventured; “there 
might be worse. And, any way you look 
at it, it’s better than running round all 
over the country—no home nor noth- 
ing. You must get pretty tired of it, 
ma’am, yourself, stopping here an’ 
there. It’s a dog’s life.” 

“Oh, well,” smiled the Star, “you 
know we don’t often stop over even in 
such a delightful place as Mishkish. It 
was the storm that kept us here.” 

“T wish you would stop for good, 
ma’am,” he stammered. “What’s the 
use of goin’ on?” 

“The use? Why, my dear man, I’m 
overdue in Chicago this minute,” the 
lady declared. 

Well, let em wait!” declared Hiram. 
“Tt there’s anythin’ to forfeit, I guess I 
can stan’ it. I’m pretty well off—for all 
I don’t look so spruce as some. There’d 
be enough for us all. And if you staid,” 
he added, nodding towards Almena, 
“she’d be contented to stay, too.” 

“Oh, father!” cried Almena, starting 
up. “You don’t know— 

But the Star smiled and lifted her 
hand. 

“Hush! Let me hear him,” she urged. 

Hiram rose and stood staring straight 
ahead. 

“Tt couldn’t be done but one way, as 
far as I can make out,” he said, slowly. 
“T can give you a good home, an’ I 
guess I’d make you a tolerable husband. 
Her mother never made any complaint 
of me—and we lived together for ten 
years.” 

He paused and Almena dropped her 
head upon the table, hiding her face. 
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“Thank you very much, Mr. Bunker,” 
said the Star, gently, “but I have busi- 
ness engagements that would prevent 
my making any change. Besides,” she 
added, smiling, “there are other rea- 
sons.” 

“You mean you’re married already?” 
frowned Hiram. “But it says ‘Miss’ on 
the bills.” 

“Oh, father, you know—” protested 
Almena. 

“Yes, I know they mostly have a 
dozen names, more or less, but I 
thought this one was different—may- 
be.” 

“She is different!’ cried Almena, 
hotly. “She’s better than any one. She’s 
Juliet, she’s Portia, she’s Rosalind, she’s 
all the great ones!” 

“Pshaw!” retorted Hiram, “that’s 
nothing but play-actin’. Where does she 
come in? I guess what a woman wants 
most is love and a home. I guess she’s 
a wotnan same as the rest of you.” 

The Star had risen as he spoke and 
stood looking down at him. 

“Yes, I am a woman like the rest of 
us,” she began, softly. “But you are 
wrong. I do not need your pity. I have 
no love? [?” 
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Her voice rang out like silver bells, 
and she took a step forward. 

“The curtain rises. How my heart 
beats! Shall I please them to-night? I 
would like to stretch my hands to them 
when they greet me. Yes, to every one. 
My people! my dear people! I smile, 
and they smile; I weep, and their tears 
flow with me. Let me but strike the 
right note and the house rings for me 
with answering chords. I touch their in- 
most hearts, and in an hour I live a 
lifetime——and you dare tell me that I 
have no love!” 

Rapt by the music of the thrilling 
voice, Almena had unconsciously drawn 
nearer and nearer, and in the pause that 
followed she crept timidly into the 
arms that opened to receive her. 

Hiram. stood looking at them a mo- 
ment in silence. He turned his back on 
them before he spoke. 

“You can go, my girl,” he said, at last. 

“Oh, father, cried Almena, raptur- 
ously. “But you'll come, too,” she added, 
lifting her head, “T’ll want you, too.” 

“Of course you will,” said the Star, 
smiling down on her. “Oh, I know you! 
You'll want everything—and, perhaps, 
after all, that’s the best way to get it.” 


The Spirit of Kindness 


By VALERIE HOPE 








It is a sweet spirit, and it’s wings have touched the hearts of nearly 
all stage-people. Generosity, sympathy for those who suffer, and 
an all embracing charity have for centuries marked the players 
among workers. This article but skims the surface of the subject. 








E are accustomed to measure 
greatness by the yard-stick of in- 
tellect, but, after all, it is the quali- 
ties of the heart rather than those of 
the head that get the surest grip on 
our affections. 
Many of the noted men and women 
of the stage are extremely human, de- 
spite the fact that they are supposed 


to live entirely for their art and the 
unselfish interest that they take in less 
fortunate humanity is their greatest 
pleasure in life. 


Calvé the Benefactress 


THE fascinating Calvé, for instance, 
is not by any means selfishly bound up 
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in the glory of her art, for while on her 
triumphal tours, when the world was 
applauding her wonderful voice, she 
was not thinking of herself alone, but 
of the scores of poor little children 
over in France, who are looking to her 
for support. Calvé the diva, has whims 
enough to keep a theatrical manager 
hurdling from morning till night, but 
Calvé, the woman, has the heart of a 
child, with all of its tenderness, bigness, 
impulse and generosity. 

Emma de Roquer is the real name 
of the singer, and she was born in 
Aveyron, a province in the south of 
France. Her mother was Spanish, but. 
her father was a Frenchman—a civil 
engineer of but local reputation. The 
place of her birth was near the Spanish 
border—one of those sunshine spots 
of earth for which that part of France 
is noted. And after the gifted girl had 
grown up into a celebrity, she did not 
forget the humble little place in which 
she had spent her happy childhood. 
She remembered, too, that in it there 
were many poor little children who had 
no one to look out.for them; so she de- 
cided to be a mother to them herself. 

With that idea in mind, Madame 
Calvé established an orphanage in 
which she now maintains more than 
one hundred and twenty-five poor little 
waifs of her native province. In order 
that they might have the most devoted 
of care, the diva established a com- 
munity of the Sisters of Mercy who 
take entire charge of the institution. 
These children are well schooled and 
are taught useful trades. Madam Calvé 
takes the liveliest of interest in them, 
and when on tour always keeps in 
touch with the needs and the manage- 
ment through the Mother Superior, who 
sends her a weekly report. She pays all 
of the expenses herself, and will not 
allow any one else to contribute a penny. 

Madame Calvé’s summer residence 
is the beautiful Chateau Cabriéres, 
which is surrounded by the vine-clad 
hills of her native town, and when at 
home she sings every Sunday afternoon 
in the little chapel at the orphanage. 
This offering is meant only for the 
pleasure of the children, though tour- 
ists, knowing of her habit, often go 
long distances to hear her. 
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Vesta Tilley’s Parties 


MISS VESTA TILLEY is another 
stage celebrity whose heart goes out 
to the little ones. Miss Tilley is the 
highest paid vaudeville artiste in the 
world, and has made an immense for- 
tune with her work. Her husband, Wal- 
ter de Frece, owns a string of music- 
halls in England, and is a man of great 
wealth. When asked what was even- 
tually to become of all of this money, 
Miss Tilley answered with earnest ani- 
mation: 

“Poor sick children are going to get 
every farthing of it! My husband and 
I have no children of our own, and no 
poor relatives to enrich, and so we are 
going to give it all away to the little 
ones who need it. It is my dearest wish 
to give a free bed to every children’s 
hospital in America and England.” 

In the meantime, Miss Tilley is not 
forgetting her humble little friends. 
Wherever she goes, in the cities of 
England, the little children are made 
happier for her appearance, for in each 
place she visits she gives a dinner to 
all of the poor children that can be 
found. Sometimes there are as many as 
five hundred present at her “parties,” 
as Miss Tilley calls them, At Christ- 
mas, too, she always gives a dinner for 
her little friends in the city in which 
she happens to be playing, and then 
there is not only a feast, but a present 
for every child. 

Vesta Tilley has a keen eye for busi- 
ness, as all of the vaudeville managers 
know, and so she‘not only spends her 
own money for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, but makes others contribute to her 
pet philanthropy. Her scheme is a very 
neat little one; it is simply that when- 
ever she is asked for her autograph by 
any of the cult who hunt for that sort 
of souvenirs, Miss Tilley asks in return 
for the favor that some little contribu- 
tion, no matter how small, be made to 
help swell the fund for the children of 
the poor. This has proved quite a source 
of revenue for the little ones. 


DeWolf Hopper and the Kids 


BIG DeWolf Hopper is another who 
has a great fondness for children, 
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and he very often visits the hospitals 
with a detachment of his company to 
bring a little happiness into the lives 
of the unfortunate inmates. On several 
of these occasions recently he has given 
selections from the musical comedy in 
which he last appeared with so much 
success. For years it has been Mr. Hop- 
per’s habit to do what he could to cheer 
the poor and the sick in this way, and 
he is never quite so happy as when he 
is playing to one of these pathetic little 
audiences. It is oftentimes a hard pull 
on the heart-strings of the performers, 
for it is no easy matter to be light- 
hearted and amusing with so much 
painful suffering about. Under the 
strain of it, the actors sometimes break 
down altogether and are unable to go 
on with the entertainment. 


Annie Yeamans and the Cripples 


NOT long ago, the veteran Annie 
Yeamans, “the grand old lady of the 
stage,” was overcome in this way. She 
is devoted to children and had gone to 
one of the hospitals in New York for 
the purpose of cheering up the little pa- 
tients. 

After leaving she said to a friend: 

“T have never minded a big audience, 
whatever the conditions, but that audi- 
ence at the Children’s Hospital was so 
different! There were so many little 
ones with crutches and in wheel-chairs, 
pale and suffering, and yet looking at 
me so expectantly that it took all my 
songs away. I couldn’t do my foolish 
dance before them—it would have 
seemed almost a sacrilege. And then, as 
I tried to hide my tears, they sang so 
sweetly for me. I was the whole audi- 
ence and they the entertainers. I went 
up to give them a little entertainment 
and to leave them some bright picture- 
cards, but I took away something of 
‘far greater value. I carried home an 
aged heart full of sympathy for them 
and a lesson in patience and optimism 
that I shall never forget.” : 

Mrs Yeamans is seventy-four years 
old. She has made three fortunes on 
the stage, but has spent them all in 
charity, and to-day is dependent upon 
the returns from her toil for her daily 
sustenance. But of that she says cheer- 
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fully: “It would be hard to break away 
from the habits of sixty-three years.” 

In speaking of these benefits which 
the theatrical people so often give at 
the hospitals, Miss Hattie Williams 
said; 

“We give a great many of them, and 
they are most enjoyable. The thought 
that we are aiding some poor creatures 
who cannot help themselves, puts more 
spirit and fervor into our acting.” 


The Irresistible George M. 


THE people of the stage are noted 
for their kindness of heart and they are 
not only free with their sympathy, but 
with their money. 

George M. Cohan is one of the most 
generous men in the profession, and 
many are the occasions on which he 
has nonchalantly passed to a friend a 
gift-check, the size of which has tem- 
porarily suspended the recipient’s 
breath. George has made himself im- 
mensely rich with his musical comedies 
and things, and he often gives away 
thousands of dollars as unconcernedly 
as a guest at a dinner-party would pass 
salted-peanuts or—lemons. 

One day last fall, one of his most 
intimate friends — George Fuller 
Golden, a monologist of rare ability— 
dropped into Mr. Cohan’s office for a 
few moments. He explained that his 
health was not very good; that he had 
for several years been a victim of pul- 
monary trouble, and that he would be 
obliged to give up his stage-work and 
direct his energies to the business of 
getting well. 

“Of course, George, that sort of thing 
will take coin,” he explained, “and in 
order to make it I am going to write 
a book. I want to rake in all I can, 
and I’m going to put if some ads. And 
I have come to see you first to see what 
you will do by way of helping me out 
on this advertising. Do you want a full 
page?” 

“How much do you think you will 
make out of this thing?” asked Cohan. 

“Oh, I think with the aid of my 
friends, that the advertising and the 
book together ought to net me enough.” 

The king of musical comedy slapped 
his friend gently on the shoulder and 
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told him to wait a minute; whereat he 
disappeared, A few seconds later he re- 
appeared with a little slip of paper in 
his hand. 

“There!” said he. “We’ve been pals 
together. It’s my turn now. Slip this in 
peer jeans and forget about the book- 

usiness. Go away and get well.” 

Golden glanced at the little piece of 
paper. It was a goodly check. He tried 
to thank his friend, but the gratitude 
welling up in his throat choked him, 
There were tears in his eyes that meant 
more than words, and after a grasp of 
the hand he made a dash for the outer 
air ! 

Helping his friends in this way is 
characteristic of Cohan, and another 
who could testify to it is Sherry Mat- 
thews of the old Matthews & Bulger 
combination. Some time ago, when 
George Cohan was a little shaver, he 
left his wings at home one afternoon 
and got into trouble. There were some 
stormy scenes ahead of him, but Sherry 
Matthews saw them coming and inter- 
ceded for his little friend. George never 
forgot the favor. 

Not many months ago, Mr Matthews 
was ordered to Colorado for his health. 
Tuberculosis had got hold of him, and 
it was necessary for him to go west 
and breathe the brand of air they have 
in that state. But it costs money to live 
and especially to travel, and Mr. Mat- 
thews hadn’t enough for either demand. 
He was about to give up, when George 
Cohan heard of his plight and bundled 
him off uncermoniously into a sleeper, 
telegraphed ahead for comfortable quar- 
ters, and afterwards sent on a weekly 
remittance that paid all the bills for his 
incapacitated friend. 

Another instance in which George 
Cohan showed his generosity was a gift 
that he and his business associate, Sam 
H. Harris, made to their sister-in-law, 
Miss Lola Merrill. Together they pre- 
sented her with a check for five thou- 
sand dollars to enable her to complete 
a course of vocal and dramatic study 
abroad. 


The Man-from-Home Man 


MR. WILLIAM HODGE of “The 
Man from Home” renown, is another 
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actor who believes in sharing his good 
fortune. Not long ago he was in the 
congregation of the Metropolitan Tem- 
ple, New York City, when the Rev. Dr. 
John Wesley Hill was delivering a 
sermon on the “Theatre Question.” 
During the service, Dr. Hill recognized 
Mr. Hodge in the audience and asked 
him to speak. The actor complied with 
the request and made a very pleasing 
address. Later he sent Dr. Hill a check 
to help pay off the indebtedness of the 
institution. 

Apropos of generosity, Miss Viola 
Allen is one of the most liberal women 
in the theatrical profession, and speak- 
ing of this marked characteristic, a 
Chicago business-man once said to the 
writer: 

“I was intimately acquainted with 
one of her managers, who told me that 
Miss Allen always allowed him the 
privilege of giving to charity whatever 
money he wished to use that came into 
the box-office. At that time, her income 
from her acting amounted to several 
thousand dollars a week, and several 
hundreds of dollars of this was often 
given away. Some times the amount 
would reach five hundred dollars in one 
week, but Miss Allen didn’t care, as 
long as she was assured that the cause 
for which it was donated was a worthy 
one.” 

Now, Viola Allen not only has a 
fortune of her own, but she makes im- 
mense amounts from her playing, and 
she has a rich husband besides. Verily, 
to her—as well as to him—that hath, 
it shall be given! 


Kindness to Animals 


THERE are so many ways in which 
money can be given for the benefit of 


the helpless that all philanthropists 
cannot work along the same lines, And 
human beings are not the only needy 
poor. There are poor little dogs and 
cats that suffer keenly at times, espe- 
cially the little pets of the player-folk, 
who have to leave them behind when 
they go out on the road. 

Every one who has ever owned a 
dog or a cat knows that a stranger will 
seldom give it the care that it receives 
from its owner; and that when they are 
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separated, both suffer. The dog has his 
troubles because the “person” with 
whom he has been left doesn’t break up 
his puppy-biscuit into the right sized 
chunks, and the owner worries for fear 
the little animal is not getting his bath 
at the proper time of day. These things 
may seem trivial to an outsider, but 
to the pet and his owner they are mat- 
ters of serious importance. 

Mrs. DeWolf Hopper (Nella Ber- 
gen) is a great lover of animals, and 
she has the keenest sympathy for these 
little unfortunates. And by way of al- 
leviating the suffering of the helpless 
creatures, she recently pledged $1,000 
for the establishment of a home in which 
they can be kept while their owners 
are obliged to be separated from them. 

“My idea is to have the home in 
charge of women who will give the ani- 
mals the same attention that they are 
accustomed to receive from their own- 
ers,” she explained. “They will have the 
same food that they have been used to, 
whether it is dog-biscuit or chocolate 
caramels, and they will be put to bed 
and covered up with the same consid- 
eration that they would get were their 
owners there to attend to them. A 
skilled veterinarian will be in constant 
attendance, and the charge for board 
will not be extortionate. It will range 
from one dollar a week for the, small 
animals, to two dollars for large ones, 
like great Danes and mastiffs.” 

This is a worty philanthropy, and 
every lover of animals will appreciate 
Mrs. Hopper’s generous efforts. 


A Tale of Two Dancers 


WE hear a good deal about the jeal- 
ousy of professional women, but much 
of it is idle gossip, for no class in the 
world is more encouraging to its mem- 
bers than are the women of the theatre. 
When Madamoiselle Dazie, the famous 
dancer, first went to Europe to exploit 
her art, she was entirely unknown and 
without influential friends. She intended 
to trust solely to her ability to blaze thé 
way to recognition; but that is a diffi- 
cult progress for a dancer, especially 
in Europe. 

One day, soon after her arrival, she 
received a card announcing a caller, 
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and upon looking at it she read the 
name of Madamoiselle Adeline Genée 
—the most famous dancer in the world. 
A moment later the generous hearted 
little Dane appeared. 

She lost no time in explaining her 
visit. 

“My dear, you are a stranger in a 
strange land,” said she, “and you are 
wonderful. I have seen you dance, and 
I want this European tour of yours to 
be a most successful one, so I am going 
to take you under my wing.” 

Genée kept her word, and almost be- 
fore she could realize it, Madamoiselle 
Dazie found herself a public favorite. 
The recognition of Mlle. Genée was all 
that was necessary to focus attention 
on the American girl, who, having once 
caught the public eye, was able to hold 
it by her own marvelously beautiful 
dancing. 

During Madamoiselle Genée’s recent 
tour of this country, Mlle. Dazie, who, 
is the wife of Mark A. Luescher, the © 
manager, had a chance to reciprocate 
the kindness of her benefactor, and she 
saw that all arms were open to receive 
the wonderful little sprite who had 
befriended her in the morning of her 
career. 


Sir Walter Raleigh Reincarnated 


APROPOS of the gratitude of celeb- 
rities, there is a little boy in Belfast, 
Ireland, who has a letter that he cher- 
ishes as his most sacred possession. It 
is from the famous Madame Melba and 
the occasion of it was an incident in 
the visit of the prima donna to the Irish 
city. One rainy day, when the singer 
was leaving her hotel to go to the 
theatre. Charles Pollock, a newsboy, 
spread his stock of newspapers in the 
mud, so that the prima donna could 
reach her carriage dry shod. 

This later imitation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh was acknowledged in_ this 
generous way: 


Ritz Horet, Piccapr1ry. 
Dear Boy: 

I was much touched by your chivalrous 
thoughts for me in Belfast the other day, 
and I shall always remember it with 
great pleasure. 

I am glad to hear you are a steady, in- 











dustrious boy, and a comfort to your 
mother, and I know you will grow up a 
brave, honorable man, for you have al- 
ready given evidence of the possession of 
exceptional qualities. You readily sacri- 
ficed your little bundle to make an easy 
path for me, and I hope your path 
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through life may be made easy and 
bright by the kindness of others. 

I enclose a check for five pounds to 
buy you some small gift that will remind 
you of how I appreciate your thought- 
fulness, Faithfully yours, 

NELLIE MELBA. 


The Servant at Her Side 


By NEWTON A. FUESSLE 








Opera singers have for untold years been the objects of devotion 
on the part of the music loving public. In the following story 
that devotion is concentrated in one person who attended Miss 
Margrave. It is a short story with more than usual truth in it. 








T midnight the guests had begun 
to arrive for the after-theatre 
supper in the apartments of Miss 

Margrave, who that evening had sung 
the title réle in Verdi’s “Aida.” There 
was not one who did not feel a tingle 
of supreme satisfaction at having been 
invited to the great soprano’s select 
affair. Miss Margrave’s youth and daz- 
zling beauty, her golden voice, and her 
superb friendship were being lavished 
for the first time upon American ad- 
mirers. 

Among those whom Bostwick, her 
valet, had admitted, was Mr. Bech- 
doldt, a youth whose millions and 
whose well known and unconcealed in- 
fatuation for the prima donna were 
making the mill-stones of gossip grind 
overtime in a dozen different quarters. 
Accompanying him was his father, a 
gray and grizzly veteran of the Board 
of Trade, whose father had laid the 
foundation for the Bechdoldt millions 
by building a string of grain elevators 
in Ohio. The elder Bechdoldt was the 
only one of the guests who had not been 
presented to Miss Margrave. 

“T’m proud to know you,” he said, 
bowing grandly after his son’s word of 
introduction to the singer. 

Miss Margrave had extended her 





soft, white hand, to be swallowed as a 
child’s in the gigantic hand of the other. 
He was then presented to the others of 
the little company—to the German mez- 
zo-soprano, the Italian contralto, to the 
portly musical critic for one of the 
newspapers, and to the remaining less 
celebrated favorites. 

“What a giant your father is,” whis- 
pered the singer to the son a moment 
later. 

“Yes,” said the youth, “great as a 
giant, and determined as a bull. When 
I was on the Princeton crew he told 
me before one of our races that he 
would tear me limb from limb if we 
did not win. I believe he would have 
done it, too.” 

“And of course you won,” breathed 
the singer. “How determined you 
Americans are—how determined al- 
ways to win!” 

When Bechdoldt answered her, he 
had to raise his tones to a higher pitch, 
for in another part of the room his 
father, towering resplendently in his 
evening-clothes, was arguing some 
question in reverberating tones with 
the musical critic. The latter was yield- 
ing the point, apparently to avoid a 
scene, and suddenly there rose the 
giant’s booming laugh, the laugh of 
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triumph, the laugh almost of a playful 
hyena. 

“How squarely built your father is,” 
said the singer. “His beard is cut just 
like his shoulders—quite square.” 

“He is that way all through,” replied 
the youth. “Square even with his bit- 
terest enemies. That’s why he always 
succeeds. He fights his battles openly 
and boldly; he attacks hard and swift; 
he never waits, and—” 

“Never loses,” finished Miss Mar- 
grave. 

“Never has lost,” added the son. 

“Why do you say that?” asked the 
other with an imperceptible start. “You 
hint at future failure? That is unworthy 
of you.” 

“You are right,” answered the youth. 
“T was just thinking,” he added in a 
different tone, “what an interesting 
study in contrasts we have to-night. 
The square lines of my father, all black 
and white, drawn in a hard pencil, with 
T-square and ruler—and you, drawn in 
softest oils, all curves, and misty col- 
ors.’ 

“Flatterer,” laughed Miss Margrave 
with blushes. 

The room was odd and quaint, with 
its subdued shades of antique oak, and 
its deeper note of warm green. A hearth 
held a fire which danced and chuckled 
cozily. There was a great bouquet of 
roses, the gift of young Bechdoldt, red 
and gorgeous, themselves blazing like 
the fire. There was no hard glare from 
chandeliers; but candelabra beamed 
with their softer values, their warmer 
glow. 

Even when he took his seat at the 
supper table, the elder Bechdoldt 
loomed hugely among the others, who 
seemed modeled in miniature patterns. 
Even his son, himself tall and athletic, 
seemed constructed on an entirely 
smaller scale. To the great man’s left 
sat’ Miss Margrave, to his right the Ger- 
man mezzo-soprano, pigmy creatures 
in contrast with the shaggy guest. 

The talk was of the opera “Aida.” 

“May I ask,” said the elder Bech- 
doldt, “ if you did not sing in this same 
opera that night in Paris when that 
gendarme was shot and killed in the 
theatre?” 

“I remember that evening well,” ex- 
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claimed the singer. “But I do-not recall 
this moment what the opera was. Were 
you there?” 

“Yes,” answered the other. “All even- 
ing I had fancied I had heard you sing 
before. That shooting incident did not 
occur to me until just now. It was some 
five years ago—was it not?” 

“I will quickly find out. My valet 
will know. He has the most wonderful 
memory.” 

She rang for Bostwick. 

He entered. 

“When was it,” she asked, “that 
that gendarme was shot down in the 
theatre in Paris? And can you remem- 
ber what I was playing?” 

“Very well, madam,” he answered. 
“It was five years ago last October. 
You were singing ‘Aida.’ ” 

Pa you,” she answered. “That’s 
a es 

“You have a remarkable servant,” 
commented the elder Bechdoldt. “He 
exhibits a most remarkable memory,” 
he added. 

Indeed, all eyes had been turned upon 
the valet, as he had answered the ques- 
tions and then departed. He was old 
and bent, his face very white, and the 
eyes he had turned upon his mistress 
had held a look of most singular de- 
votion. 

“A most devoted servant, no doubt,” 
observed the musical critic, “from the 
way he looked at you, my dear Miss 
Margrave.” 

“Very,” responded the singer. “If 
you will write nothing, about him,” she 
added, “I shall tell you in what singular 
fashion he came to enter my employ.” 

The critic bowed. 

“Do,” urged several others. 

“It is some ten years now,” she be- 
gan, “since Bostwick has first been with 
me. I shall never forget the night I 
first saw him. I was leaving the theatre 
—it was in London—when I saw him 
standing in the shadows on the street. 
My hand instinctively went to my purse, 
so appealingly, so pitifully, did he seem 
to be looking at me, that I thoughy 
surely he would ask alms. But to my 
surprise, he turned quickly on his heel, 
and disappeared. I often wondered that 
the sight of him did not frighten me. 
He looked so curious—with his bent 
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figure, his strange hobble when he 
walked, his staring eyes. 

“I was singing in light opera at the 
time. I saw him again afterwards at 
a matinée. He sat in the first row of the 
theatre, and all the while that I was on 
the stage, his eyes never left me. And 
night after night I would see him hover- 
ing near the stage-door of the theatre. 

, as I was stepping across the 
sidewalk to my carriage, I let my hand- 
kerchief fall. He picked it up, and re- 
turned it to me. I wondered who he 
could be, wished sometimes that he 
would accost me, for he seemed to be 
in need, but never did he hazard a word. 
Occasionally, I would even drop my 
handkerchief on purpose, to let him re- 
cover it for me. It seemed to afford him 
so much pleasure, so much satisfaction. 

“One night, in stepping to my car- 
riage in company with a gentleman, my 
escort, with whom I was to have sup- 
per, I quite unintentionally dropped my 
purse. My old man was there, as usual, 
and darted forward to pick it up for me. 
My escort, seeing the stranger’s action, 
and thinking he wanted to steal the 
purse, struck him a sharp blow in the 
face. The poor man fell to the ground, 
stunned. I gave a cry of pity, seeing 
what had happened. 

“*The old thief,’ muttered my com- 
panion. ‘But I did not mean to strike 
him so hard.’ 

“*He is an old man!’ I exclaimed. 

““T am very sorry,’ my escort re- 
tured, apologetically. 

“You had no right to strike him at 
all,’ I answered, coldly. 

“We did not have our promised sup- 
per that night. Instead, I asked that the 
man be lifted into the carriage and 
driven to my apartments. There my es- 
cort, thoroughly ashamed, left me. I 
called my maid, and we bathed the old 
man’s face, and made him some hot 
boullion. All the while he sat gazing at 
me, telling me afterwards how much 
he had enjoyed my singing. He ended 
by asking whether I did not require a 
valet. So filled was I with regret that 
he should have been struck while try- 
ing to do me a service, that I promised 
I would make him my valet. 

“When I went to the Continent, and 
into grand opera work, I took him with 
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me everywhere. A more excellent and 
faithful servant I have never seen in 
all my life. He was probably a butler 
in some wealthy family at one time, 
although he talks very reluctantly of 
the past. He has doubtless had some 
great trouble. He admits that he was 
a drunkard before he became my ser- 
vant. He may even have been a crim- 
inal, for all I know—or care. He is as 
thoughtful as my maid. So there you 
have the story of Bostwick.” 

The younger Bechdoldt, he who was 
passionately in love with the singer, 
felt a pang almost of envy as he had 
listened to the strange story of the 
valet’s devotion. His father had listened 
critically, his hand buried meditatively, 
in his beard. The other singers had 
heard the story before. The critic longed 
to print the interesting tale. 

“Come,” announced Miss Margrave, 
raising her glass of champagne to her 
lips, “let us drink to Bostwick’s health.” 

“Bravo!” came from several, as the 
company drank. 

Then they left the table, to loiter for 
another half hour in the drawing-room, 
with its warm note of green, its pleasant 
fire, its gorgeous roses with their hue 
of blood. The company was noisier and 
gayer, with the exception of the giant 
millionaire. A change had come over 
him. He seemed to nurse some morose 
thought, and his booming laugh sound- 
ed no more. 

His son spent the half hour in téte-d- 
téte with the singer, and he and his 
father were the last to take their de- 
parture. The street was quiet with the 
quiet of the early morning hours when 
they had descended from the singer’s 
apartments. They descended in silence; 
they walked in silence for half a square. 

At length the son spoke. 

“Well, you have seen her, father,” he 
said. “Are you satisfied ?” 

The other did not answer, walking 
on. Suddenly, he halted, his legs apart, 
supporting his huge frame like two 
oaks. The son halted also, and for a 
moment they stood facing each other 
in silence, holding each other with their 
eyes like two animals. 

“I told you before I came,” said the 
father at last, “that it would be of no 
use. I forbid you again to marry her.” 
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“Then I shall be obliged to disobey 
you,” answered the son. “I wanted your 
consent—but it is not at all necessary. 
I am resolved to marry her.” 

“Listen,” returned the father, talk- 
ing very slowly. “I have never gone into 
a battle which I did not win. I always 
win. You ought to know that. If you 
have not learned it, you shall learn it 
now.” 

“On the contrary,” spoke the son, 
“the time has come for you to learn 
that you cannot always win. The date 
of our wedding has been set for next 
month.” 

“If you ever repeat those words,” 
said the giant, “I shall forget that I am 
no longer the father of a little boy.” 

“Brutal threats have often. proved a 
wonderful incentive to me,” answered 
the son, coldly. “In this case, it is dif- 
ferent. We shall marry next month.” 

With a low cry, the father leaped 
upon the son. They closed, grappling 
in their strange struggle. Suddenly a 
figure darted from out of the shadow of 
a doorway. A knife gleamed, and des- 
cended swiftly into the shoulder of the 
giant. His grip upon his son’s throat 
relaxed as he uttered a sharp cry, and 
he fell to the pavement. 


When her guests were gone, Miss 
Margrave sank into a chair beside the 
long casement. The dimly lighted room, 
the fire’s dying glow, the young woman 
herself, had now all the aspect of a 
picture done in oil. Its dim outline, its 
fading lights, the heavy shadows, were 
such as characterize a painting when 
viewed from the wrong angle; and yet 
these detracted nothing from the beauty 
of the slender creature in the casement, 
so entirely, so subtilely, did it lie in half- 
hidden curves, in slender, misty out- 
lines, in the shadowy, surpassing grace 
which is half-seen, half-fancied. 

Her eyes moved thoughtfully about 
among the shadows, sadly, wistfully. 
Two visions she saw—father and son. 
The gossips were right; she loved the 
youth who had just gone. Beneath her 
calm exterior, she had trembled as she 
faced the ordeal that night of confront- 
ing that looming, grizzly figure—the 
cold, puzzling, scrutinizing eyes, and 
his bewildering, garrulous mood, Were 
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they talking about her now, she won- 
dered—that forbidding father, and that 
son she loved? She trembled violently 
when she recalled those words the son 
had spoken of the father. “He fights 
his battles boldly, openly; he attacks 
hard and swift; he never waits.” 

And so the minutes crept by—odd, 
painful minutes, filled with suspense, 
with strange conjecture. 

Suddenly Miss Margrave started; 
there had been a knock at her door. 

“Tt is Bostwick, madam,” came her 
valet’s voice. 

“You may come in,” she called. 

The sérvant’s face was as white as 
parchment. 

“What has happened?” she demand- 
ed. 

“You have a moment’s time?’ he 
asked, in trembling tones. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered him breath- 
lessly. 

“You will pardon me, madam, will 
you not?” He spoke on hesitantly. “But 
when the two men—the great man and 
his son—left here, something told me 
that there was danger. I feared for the 
son’s safety. I cannot explain it, but I. 
had that feeling. So I followed them. 
I dodged behind them, keeping to the 
shadows of the doorways, Then came 
sharp words—and then a struggle.” 

“Go on,” said Miss Margrave, her 
face as white as ashes. 

“When the big man leaped upon his 
son, I sprang from behind a doorway— 
with my knife—and stabbed him in the 
shoulder—” 

“Oh!” cried the singer, in a startled, 
piercing note. 

“He fell,’ continued the valet, “and 
I sprang back before the son could have 
seen me. Then I came right back to tell 
you. I could not have hurt him much. 
I stabbed him in the shoulder. I—I 
thought you loved the son. I could not 
bear to see his father hurt him. It was 
of you that they were talking—I heard 
that.” 

The young woman buried her face 
in her hands, making no reply. When 
she looked up, after a long time, her 
servant stood in the same spot, almost 
crouching in the shadows. 

“Tell me why you did this—why you 
followed them,” she demanded at last. 
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“Because—because I had to, madam,’ 
came the answer, slowly, hesitantly. 

The woman started, a strange thrill 
running through her body. 

“Who are you?” she whispered, sud- 
denly. 

“I am Bostwick, madam, just Bost- 
wick—your servant,’ answered the 
valet. 

“No,” whispered the singer, “you 
are—more than that. Who are you?” 

The valet began to tremble and his 
eyes, holding,a strange smoldering, re- 
mained fixed upon the eyes of his mis- 
tress. In her eyes he read the command 
she had spoken, unaltered,’ unwith- 
drawn. 

“Listen then,” he answered quietly. 

His voice had the sound of a man’s 
who begins to tell his story at last, after 
long waiting, a story often rehearsed, 
and long deferred. 

“You will not be offended, madam?” 
he said, as he hesitated again. 

“No,” she answered. 

“It’s all so strange, so terrible, going 
back to those days in England,” he be- 
gan. “I hope you will be able to under- 
stand, madam. 


“In my young days it was my ambi- 
tion, madam, and my father’s ambition 
for me, that I should go to Oxford, 
later to become a teacher, as my father 
was. When he died, he left no estate, 
and I became a clerk in a counting- 
room. But my ambition was gone, and 
my energy, and I did not rise. So I 
never married. 

“T had almost reached middle age, 
madam, when I met a most lovely young 
woman at the home of one of my 
friends. I loved her from the beginning. 
I had never loved anyone before, and 
now my love became an obsession. 

“She was engaged to marry another 
man. It nearly killed me, when they 
married soon afterwards. I began to 
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drink. I lost my position, and secured 
others, which I also lost in turn. I be- 
came a drunkard, losing my friends, 
one after another. Daily I would watch 
the coupés and the hansoms on the 
streets—and sometimes I saw her—but 
only after long, long intervals. The 
years went by, dragging like iron. And 
so I grew old, there in London, avoid- 
ing my former friends, and wanting to 
die. Yet, the thought of seeing her again 
made me desire to live. 

“For years I did not see her again. 
And at last I learned that she had been 
dead for ten years! Ten years! And all 
that time I had been waiting—always 
waiting—to see her. One day I heard 
of a young singer, whose name was 
the same as her’s after she had married. 
I went trembling to the play house and 
saw her. She was the image of her 
mother—the image of the woman I had 
loved ! 

“You know the rest—how I would 
pick up her handkerchief; how I once 
tried to recover her purse for her, how 
she took me into her employ. It is ten 
years now, madam. And, oh, it’s always 
been like seeing her. I had thought to 
tell you—but I never could bring my- 
self to. And to-night, when I believed 
the man you loved was in danger, I 
had to do what I did. “I hope,” and he 
bowed as he said it, “I have been a good 
servant, madam. I will go now, madam.” 


Miss Margrave did not answer— 
merely inclined her head. Early morn- 
ing was casting its pale, delicate light 
into the room. The valet stood for a 
moment, gazing devoutly at his mis- 
tress. Then he moved across the room 
to where she sat beside the casement, 
a look of bewildered wonder in her 
eyes, of tired speculation, of wistful- 
ness. And before he turned to go, the 
old valet sank to one knee, and kissed 
her hand. 
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THE MAN TO BLAME 


The Man to Blame 


By MARY MANNERING 


SUPPOSE there never lived a man or woman who did not at some 
time in his or her life yearn for the power to peer into the future. It 
seems to be a mania with all of us—a mania for at least a small part 

of our lives. After we have lived a bit and have had a few experiences we 

are not quite so anxious to read the future—our own future. 

And what a blessing it is that we cannot know what is in store for us. 
If we could, we should see a great deal of trouble in advance of its coming, 
and trouble means heart-aches and heart-aches mean unhappiness, and we 
should be under the painful necessity of having a double dose of them. 

It wouldn’t be half bad if we could see just the good things that are 
to come, but that isn’t likely to happen. We are not living in the millenium 
yet, and until we are in that happy period we may as well make up our 
minds to have some troubles and heart-aches. 

But there is another reason, besides the double burden of living our 
troubles twice, why it is a mercy we cannot see into our own future. If 
we could there are not many of us who would not be frightened off by the 
vision of the hard work and unhappiness and heart-aches in store for us. 
And that would be a big brake on progress, for we do not endure unhap- 
piness from choice, and there are few of us who are brave enough to be 
unhappy, knowingly, even if we are assured of success because of it. 
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Sometimes it seems a little unjust that we should be forced to undergo 
the “burning” in order to accomplish anything big, and yet without the 
struggles we probably would not appreciate the fruits of victory. 

I have noticed it often with Elise, my little daughter, She derives so 
much more pleasure from treats that she has earned than from those that 
are given her just for the asking. And we are not different from the little 
children, except in age and size. The apple that is highest in the tree and 
the most difficult to reach still seems the very one we most want. 
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When I was a little girl in England—I was born in England, although 
America seems like home to me—I determined that I would be a great 
actress. It was the recollection of this childish resolve that started me to 
moralizing about peering into the future. At that time—I could not have 
been more than ten years old—I thought that having made my resolve I 
had accomplished most of my task. I sighed that morning in anticipation 
of my triumphs. I have had many sighs since then, sighs of regret at my 
failures to do all that I had planned to do. I did not realize then what 


my determination meant. 
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I cannot remember that I had any special desire to be an actress until 
after I saw my first real play—not a pantomime. Of course I had seen 
pantomimes any number of times. All the children in and around London, 
who can possibly spare the money, go to the pantomime. I was about tei 
years old when I saw “Sunlight and Shadow” at the Avenue Theatre in 
London. The leading man was George Alexander. 

There, the name is out! George Alexander is the man to blame. He 
is the person who started the stage-fire burning in my heart. Another man 
or a woman might have done the same thing if I hadn’t seen him first. 
But that does not alter the fact that I decided to go on the stage and be- 
come a great actress because I fell in love with George Alexander that 
night. 

. Before going to the performance I had been duly warned by my dear 
mother that no matter what I might see I must not be frightened or sorry. 
She tried to make me understand that what happens in a theatre is only 
“make believe” and that the actors and actresses would be “just playing.” 

I admired all the players, but I worshiped George Alexander. I 
not long after the play began before I was lost completely. It might seem 
“make believe” to others, but to me it was the living truth. I soon forgot 
everything else in my weeping and my. sobbing and my laughing. I know 
no artist ever had a more appreciative listener, or one who responded so 
quickly and sympathetically. I laid my heart-strings open for them— 
especially Mr. Alexander—to play upon. 
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I admired all the players, but I worshiped George Alexander. I 
thought no one could possibly be so good, so noble! I saw him in my 
mind’s eye as we went home after the play. All that night I dreamed of 
him and of the play and of the theatre. In my dreams I was an actress; I 
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was on the stage; I was making the people laugh and cry. (That dream 
never has entirely left me, and I hope some day it will come true.) When 
I awoke in the morning I knew what the future held in store for me— 
at léast I thought I knew. I would be a great actress. 

Each of us has a sufficient number of faults to answer for, and per- 
haps it really isn’t kind for me to put upon Mr. Alexander’s head the blame 
for my going upon the stage. But I am only stating the facts. 

We had a very fine dog of which all the family was quite fond. We 
called him “Wales” after the Prince of Wales. Wales figured prominently 
in my first effort to act. I was so possessed with my ideas of the stage that 
I could hardly wait until after breakfast to put them into practice on my 
sister Nell. 

I enticed Wales into the barn, and while he was wagging his tail in 
a quite friendly and sociable manner, I tied him so he could not get away. 
At least I intended to. 

Then I sought Nell, and with many sobs and a few wet tears I told 
her a long cock and bull story of how Wales had been killed while trying 
to rescue a little girl from drowning or some other terrible fate. 
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I told my story so dramatically and simulated grief so well that I 
soon had Nell crying with me. There the two of us stood, weeping and 
sobbing and boo-hooing, and all the time I was figuratively patting myself 
on my back. 

In the midst of my triumph and when I was all puffed up with pride, 
around the corner of the barn came Wales, dragging a broken rope about 
his neck, and wearing a vigorously wagging and good-natured tail, and I 
am almost willing to say that he was grinning at me. Certainly the laugh 
was on me. 

' Of course Nell told mother immediately. She was indignant because I 
had imposed upon her. She may have been hurt because I had told and 
acted a fib, but I think indignation was the principal part of her feelings 
when she ran to mother. 

I made a valiant plea on behalf of art and genius, but mother refused 
absolutely to accept my view of things, and I was—well, I was well dis- 
ciplined. Mother believed in the rod and slipper method. 
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But the theatrical bee had stung me so deeply I could not recover, 
even with my mother’s aid. I was undaunted by the sad ending of my 
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first venture, and next I turned my attention to a brawny Scotch farmer— 
a strict old-school Presbyterian who lived on a farm-nearby: I-would fol- 
low him around as he was at work, and every time he stopped I would 
recite something to him. He usually would listen patiently until I ‘had 
finished and then say encouragingly : 

“Weel, weel, little lassie, there’s na doot ye are a bra’ spieler.” 

I persuaded him to let me call him Mr. George Alexander. I wouldn’t 
tell him why, and he couldn’t imagine my reason, But he thought it was 
just a childish prank and humored me. I had a beautiful time then, 
speaking pieces to Mr. George Alexander by proxy, and having Mr. 
George Alexander, by proxy, praise me. It was praise that was very sweet, 
for I acted so well that I forgot most of the times I was talking to my 
Scotch farmer. 

One day my farmer met-me as I was going over to see him. He had 
a newspaper in his hand and a very grave look on his face. He pointed at 
an advertisement announcing Mr. Alexander’s appearance at some theatre, 
and said solemnly: 

“Ts that the mon you are asking me to be?” 

I told him it was, and he answered: 

“T canna’ be George Alexander nae longer ; he is of Baal, the Deevil.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t—” I was ready to fight for my idol. “He is an 
actor.” 

“There’s na deeference,” he replied quietly but firmly. 

Again I was deprived of an audience, but again I failed to be dis- 
heartened. I believe I inflicted myself on Wales until I could find some one 
else to listen to me. I know I did not stop wanting to be an actress, and my 
persistence was rewarded, for I finally secured a position when I was 
fifteen years old, making my first appearance in “Hero and Leander.” 


ae F 


I played through the “provinces” in England for some time, prin- 
cipally in Shakespeare, and in my first year I had sixty-four different 
parts. To quote the title of Paul Armstrong’s new play that is “going 
some.” 

That first year was a nightmare and not the beautiful dream I had 
pictured it would be. I learned then that it takes more than a woman and 
a wish to make an actress. Those are quite essential ingredients, but unless 
they are accompanied by a goodly number of others, the result is sure to 
be a poor dish. 
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I thought at the time that I was having hard luck, and I certainly 
would not care to undergo that experience again, but I can see now that 
it was invaluable. I learned so many things that I thought I already knew, 
and unlearned so many things I should not have known. 


es 


After that soul-trying and ambition-testing experience in the prov- 
inces I finally landed in London. No actor in England counts his life com- 
plete until he has played in London. It was a proud moment when I made 
my first appearance there, but by then my pride had been tempered so 
that I could bear the disappointments better. : 

Mr. Charles Frohman saw me in London and was good enough to 
offer me a position in his New York theatre and I came to America in 
1896. I have been acting in this country for almost thirteen years—more 
than twice the time I played in my native land—so it is not surprising 
that I should look upon the United States as my artistic home, at least. 

I tried so many plays last season that some of my friends wondered 
why I could not find one that would suit me and that also would, be 
successful. I rather think some of them believe I am a little hard to please. 


ee 


A play should entertain and amuse. We all know that. At the same 
time there should be depth and strength to it. It should instruct along some 
certain line. If it lacks this element the players cannot become sufficiently 
interested in it to do good work—their best work. 

It isn’t the easiest thing in the world to find a new play that combines 
these two qualities in just the proper proportions, but the player is always 
hoping the next one will be the play. I do not know of any class of people 
who are so thoroughly saturated with hope as are the members of the 
theatrical profession. Even when they have no engagements, no money, 
nothing to eat, they are still hopeful. 

Most of my early stage work being along Shakespearean lines, I still 
cling to Shakespeare. I would rather play some of his comedies and a few 
of the tragedies, than anything, and I am confident that my managers will 
shortly make a Shakespearean production for me. 

Yes, Mr. George Alexander is the man to blame for my being on 
the stage. 
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Tired of Laughing 


By FLORENCE LOTHAIR 








How would you like to be a low comedian and try to make people 
feel that you feel funny every night? Does the comedian ever get 
sick of his job? Is he, after all, funny to himself? The present article 
offers one answer to these questions which the audience often asks. 








VERY now and then some well- 
known comedian announces his in- 
tention of going into serious drama, 
and the public usually takes it as a joke. 
_ The impression is that the comedian has 
suddenly become over-ambitious, and 
that he is over-estimating his own abil- 
ity in wishing to attempt anything out- 
side of comedy. However, though this 
may be true of some cases, it is never- 
theless a fact that many comedians turn 
a longing eye toward serious work, for 
the reason that the continuous effort of 
making people laugh has so palled on 
their spirits that their very souls scream 
for an antidote. 

“T’m tired of being laughed at,” de- 
clared Lew Fields, with an expression 
that double-underscored his words. “All 
comedians get tired of it. But it is our 
business in life and we keep on with it 
because we know that our bread and 
butter and a few other things depend 
upon it. People are willing to pay me 
for laughs, so it would be foolish of me 
to offer them tears. I’m tired of laugh- 
ing, though, tired of it. Why, sometimes 
it seems as if I would just love to cry!” 

Mr. Field’s expression was one of 
profound solemnity as he talked of the 
serious nature of the comedian’s work. 
It is the way he usually looks, when not 
acting, unless he happens to be talking 
to some one whom he thinks expects 
him to keep on laughing. For that is 
one of the hardships of the profession- 
al funny man’s life: he not only has to 
| be amusing on the stage, but he has to 
| . play the rdle of comedian at other 
times as well, for just about every one 


he meets expects him to be more or less 
funny. It is hard enough for a man to 
make a reputation as a comedian, but it 
is a good deal more difficult to keep it 
up, and many times it is very much of a 
bore to do so. 


The Hardest Part to Play 


“THE comedian has the hardest job 
on the stage,” declares Sam Bernard. 
“Jokes and funny lines alone will not 
get an audience going, nor hold its at- 
tention. The actor must depend on his 
own personality for that—it is the 
comedian’s stock in trade. Getting the 
sympathy of an audience is not always 
the easiest thing to do, and I maintain 
that the serious actor has a good deal 
easier time than the comedian does ; the 
audience can sit placidly through his 
performance and then when they get 
outside the theatre they can say, ‘That 
was a good show.’ But that is too slow 
for the comedian; he has to get his ex- 
pressions of appreciation—his laughs—- 
right on the instant and all through the 
performance. His audience mustn’t 
wait till they’re on the way home be- 
fore they ha ha at his jokes.” 


Harlan as Romeo 


OTIS HARLAN is another profes- 
sional fun-maker who says that the 
comedian’s work is sometimes hard and 
boresome. “I get so tired of making 
people laugh all the time,” he said, re- 
cently. “Sometimes I long to make 
them cry, just for a change. All my life 
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I’ve been fishing for the laugh—and 
getting it, sometimes—and now I have 
got to the point where I want the oppo- 
site extreme, just the way the candy 
girl craves the sour pickle. 

“What would I like to do? I'd like 
to play Romeo to some beautiful Juliet. 
I’d like to pour out my soul in poetic 
language, so that all the pretty matinée 
girls would sigh for me, and say, ‘Oh, 
isn’t he perfectly charming! And so 
handsome!’ In other words, I have al- 
ways had a secret longing to be a mati- 
née idol, and to play in really serious 
romances. As some one remarked: ‘I 
want to love somebody as Romeo loved 
the Lady of Lyons.’ But how can I ever 
fill that ambition with this ‘Too, too 
solid flesh’ of mine? Nobody loves a 
fat man on the stage—though fortu- 
nately, that rule doesn’t apply any- 
where else. But in a play, the women all 
want a tall, thin, gazelle-eyed man, who 
can fold the leading lady up in his arms 
and look down on her with one of those 
soft, protecting gazes. Now how can a 
dumpy little short-stop like myself do 
that? He can’t, that’s all. Why, the 
minute I look up into a lady’s face and 
begin to tell her seriously how much I 
like the new color of her hair, she 
would laugh, of course. No, I shall 
never realize my ambition to be a Ro- 
meo. Of course there has occasionally 
been a short Romeo, but I’m too fat, 
anyway, so there’s no use thinking 
about it; I’ll have to keep right on do- 
ing things that people don’t take seri- 
ously, and when I make love, it will 
have to be, as usual, to some old frump 
of a character woman. Sad, isn’t it? 
The only consolation is that it isn’t a 
laughing matter.” 


Laughing Outside Only 


THE most unfortunate phase of the 
comedian’s profession is not, however, 
that it becomes boresome at times, but 
that he has, on occasions, to amuse his 
audience himself, apparently in a hap- 
py, care-free vein, when as a matter of 
fact his heart is breaking with some 
personal grief that has been suddenly 
thrust upon him. 

Lew Fields tells of an extraordinary 
instance of this kind. 


TIRED OF -LAUGHING 


“It happened about nine years ago,” 
said Mr. Fields, “when Weber and I 
were playing ‘Fiddle-Dee-Dee’ in New 
York. Mrs. Fields and the children and 
I were living at 821 West Eighty-third 
Street, and all of the children were sick 
in bed with scarlet fever and diphtheria 
combined. They were little, then— 
Francis was seven years old, Joe five, 
and Herbert three. 

“T could not go into the nursery 
where the children were, and in fact the 
only part of the house I was allowed in 
was my room on the second floor, so I 
had a stairway built from the window, 
into the backyard. The only way I 
could talk to Mrs. Fields was through 
the keyhole, and this condition of nerve- 
racking isolation continued for a long 
time. Francis came down with the 
diphtheria first, and then the other chil- 
dren caught it from him. Before they 
recovered from that, they came down, 
consecutively, with the scarlet fever. 

“One day, the reports from the sick- 
room were more discouraging than 
ever. Mrs. Fields came to the door 
and said that the doctor was afraid 
Herbert’s heart would not stand the 
strain. 

“T took hold of the door-knob with 
the intention of going into the nursery, 


but Mrs. Fields begged me not to do- 
so. ‘It would not do any: good,’ she ~ 


said, ‘and besides, it is almost time for 
you to go to the theatre.’ 

“I begged hard to be let into the 
room, but they had locked the door, and 
my wife would not listen to my plead- 
ing, though I tried every possible way 
I could think of to persuade her. I told 
her, among other things, that I had 
received a letter from my brother Max 
who was then in Denver, and that I 
would read it to her if she would open 
the door, but she refused. 

“A little later, while I was dressing to 
go to the theatre—the call of the play- 
house is something no one will ever be 
able to explain—I heard a shriek from 
the nursery, and in one bound.I broke 
through that door, though I don’t know 
where I ever got the strength. On the 
other side stood my wife with Herbert 
in her arms. The child was as white as 
marble, and I thought I heard the death 
rattle in his throat. I took the little one 
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myself, and told my wife to telephone 
for the doctor. 

“He came in a few minutes, but his 
diagnosis was even more discouraging. 
‘I hardly think he can live longer than 
a few hours,’ said he, ‘and Francis I 
do not believe will be alive to-morrow 
at this time.’ 

“The heart went out of me. My wife 
and I stood there, crushed. Herbert had 
come out of the spasm by that time, but 
he lay in my arms like a tiny corpse. 
Finally my wife took him from me, and 
after a pause, said: ‘You must go, now, 
Lew.’ 

“When I reached the theatre the call- 
boy met me and said: “Telegram for 
you, Mr. Fields.’ He handed me the yel- 
low envelope and I tore it open. ‘Your 
brother Max died suddenly to-day,’ it 
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read. ‘What shall we do with the re- 
mains?’ I hardly realized what went on 
around me after that. Whether the au- 
dience saw my difference in my at- 
tempts to be funny that night, I do 
not know. Dave Warfield and De Wolf 
Hopper and Fay Templeton and Lillian 
Russell were playing with us then; and 
they all tried between the acts to cheer 
me up. But I didn’t seem to hear 
them. 

“Well, the show must have gone 
pretty well anyway, and it goes to 
prove that sometimes we’re funniest 
when we don’t try our hardest, because 
a friend of mine heard comments from 
the audience that indicated I had at 
least done as well as usual. 

“Tt is pleasant to relate that the chil- 
dren got well after all.” 


The Little Plain Lady 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 





Here is a short story of the stage and the life of that fascinating 
world behind the footlights that is no less charming than original. 
It truthfully pictures a phase of the life that will be a revelation to 
most readers of short stories to whom only the tinsel is usually shown. 











TANDING in the center of the stage, 
facing a black space of auditorium, 
Harry Goodfellow shouted: 

“Hello!” 

From the high gallery echoes rolled 
back. Then dressing-room doors about 
him opened and heads poked out. Peter 
Collier, being irritable from having 
played a‘ cad all the evening, shouted, 
too, at Harry. 

“What the dickens do you take this 
for—amateur night?” 

“T want somebody to notice my lone- 
someness.” 

Harry bowed to all the heads. 

_ “Chase yourself!” retorted Peter, and 
- banged his door. 


Other doors. banged, too—all but 
Claire Jewell’s; she, indifferent to any- 
thing less than snow in July or an ex- 
tra rehearsal, was polishing her nails. 

“Tt’s the very devil of a world!” 
sighed Harry. “Sometimes I wish I’d 
been a shoe-clerk; anything that didn’t 
spend one half of life trying to make 
good, and the other half walking Broad- 
way. I wonder if there’s a Broadway in 
Heaven!” 

Claire reached for her black satin 
hat. 

“Don’t knock the profession. It’s us 
in the profession. We go too hard, until 
snap! something breaks, and we fall 
from the high places to work for an in- 








vite to the Actor’s Home. We crowd 
fifty years into five. We’re too tempera- 
mental.” 

She laughed, and set her hat at a 
jaunty angle. 

Harry stared at her soberly. “Wish 
I’d married a temperamental woman,” 
he said. 

“Wife in the profession?” 

Claire asked the question carelessly. 
The company had been together, play- 
ing ‘stock-engagements in different cit- 
ies, for two months, and, in here-to-day 
and gone-to-morrow stage-fashion, had 
accepted one another in good faith. 

Harry’s answer was: “I guess I’ll trot 
along. Good-night.” 

Claire locked her trunk, powdered her 
nose, and was switching off the electric- 
light, when thump! thump! thump! 
shook the walls, as if two heavy bodies 
were falling down a flight of stairs and 
breaking bones at every step. 

Claire rushed out onto the stage; 
other members of the company were 
rushing, too, excited inquiry on their 
faces. 

Miss Clemmons shrieked : “What was 
it?” 

“The manager,” suggested Peter Col- 
lier. 

“Oh! Horrors!” Rosie Nesbit brought 
her hands together. 

“Tt was from the stage-entrance,” af- 
firmed Claire. 

Artie Woodson, one side of his col- 
lar fastened and the other flaring wild- 
ly, pulled open a door and peered down 
a flight of stairs that led to the street. 

Suddenly he grasped Peter Collier’s 
arm. 

“What’s that ?” 

Peter stammered, “Where?” 

“T see it,’ Jack Howard chimed in, 
“at the bottom of the steps.” 

Rosie shrieked. “Oh! I’m so scared!” 

Claire held on to the door-knob. “It’s 
a suitcase and a—” 

The three men raced down the steps ; 
at the bottom, Howard leaned over a 
huddled figure and turned up to the 
light a colorless face. 

“It’s Harry Goodfellow,” 
Claire “Killed!” 

Rosie stopped up her ears; Miss 
Clemmons burst out crying. The men 
brought Harry up the stairs and laid 


wailed 
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him on a couch that was part of the first 


_act’s property. 


Peter said sternly: 

“Who left that suit-case on those 
steps?” 

They all stared at him. 

“Whoever did,” jerked Woodson, “is 
a murderer.” 

Then Rosie slid down into a little 
heap. 

“T set it there while I went back for 
my trunk-key. A murderer! Oh!” 

Howard gave quick directions. 

“Woodson, you go for a doctor ; Miss 
Clemmons and Rosie, ’phone the hotel ; 
Collier, you and Miss Jewell stay here; 
I'll get a cab.” 

Under orders, they dashed off excit- 
edly. 

Peter Collier and Claire stood each 
side of the couch. 

“Poor fellow!” said Peter. 

Claire wiped her eyes. “Somebody 
ought to be sent for.” 

“Say!” Peter looked alarmed. “Wood- 
son didn’t mean that about murder.” 

“Of course not. I don’t mean police- 
men; I mean relations.” 

“Tf he’s married—” began Peter du- 
biously. 

“He is. And we ought to wire his 
wife.” 

Peter agreed. 

“She probably writes to him,” Claire 
went on; “we must look for the ad- 
dress.” 

They shifted Harry a little, and 
found three letters in a woman’s hand- 
writing. 

Peter said: “There’s the cab. Wait, 
and we'll go together.” 

Then Harry was carried down the 
stairs, through the streets swept by mid- 
night air, and put into the cab; How- 
ard climbed in after him; Peter Collier 
and Claire hurried off to telegraph. 

“T’ll do the composing,” Peter of- 
fered. 

He stuck a pencil in his mouth, con- 
sidered, and wrote: 

H. Goodfellow dead or dying. 

“Shades of Grandma!” said Claire, 
“tear that up.” 

She wrote: 

Harry needs you. Come to him. 


They went back to the hotel. In the 
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corridor, outside Harry’s room, Miss 
Clemmons and Rosie were fluttering 
about in kimonos and Woodson and 
Howard were shaking hands. 

“It’s nothing more than a broken leg,” 
Howard explained. 

“A broken leg wouldn’t look good to 
me,” murmured Claire. 

Woodson suggested darkly that it 
might have been murder. 

“But it wasn’t, Mr. Tragedian,” Ro- 
sie mimicked. 

The doctor came from Harry’s room. 

“Mr. Goodfellow wishes to see you,” 
he told them, holding open the door, 
which they filed through rather sol- 
emnly. 

Harry, in a red _ bathrobe, 
propped up with pillows. 

“Shame to scare you people this 
way,” he said faintly. 

Woodson went to the side of the bed. 

“How are you, old man?” 

“Stiff about the leg and silly about 
the head, but the rest of me—fine!” 

“Maybe I oughtn’t have—”’ began 
Claire. 

“Maybe we oughtn’t have,” Peter 
said, and, when everyone stared at him, 
looked tragic. 

“What’s wrong?” Howard asked. 

*T ots.” 

Peter turned to Harry. 

“See here, you ought to be dead or 
dying.” 

“Well, I like that!” 

“T know it sounds bad. But we—I 
thought— Oh darn it all! we sent a tel- 

am.” 

“What-are you driving at, Collier?” 

“We wired your wife—” 

“What !” 

“We wrote ‘Harry needs you,’ ” con- 
fessed Peter. 

Harry struck his forehead with his 
hands, feebly, but with emphasis. 

“Oh, Lord, be reasonable,” he groan- 
ed. “Don’t kick a dog when—he has a 
broken leg!” 

“Afraid she'll run up your board- 
bill?” Claire asked sarcastically. 

His face dropped into serious lines. 

“My wife isn’t in the profession, 
and—” 

_. “We wont make her feel any differ- 
ence,” Miss Clemmons assured him. 
“Thanks. You people are a good sort, 


was 


you surely are. But, Miss Jewell, wont 
you please wire again and tell her that 
I’m all right ?” 

“No, I wont,” Claire answered blunt- 
ly. 
“You don’t understand,” he argued. 
“Hope is a quiet little thing ; I’ve never 
let her know—” He blurted desperate- 
ly: “She’s a—school-teacher.” 

Peter Collier and Woodson laughed. 

Rosie said: “Oh! Imagine Mr. Good- 
fellow married to a school-marm !” 

It was plainly apparent that they 
thought Goodfellow a game fellow to 
joke with a broken leg. They showed 
their admiration of his gameness by— 
after he had swerved the conversation, 
so adroitly that no one but Claire no- 
ticed the swerve—stooping, one after 
the other, to take his hand in a friendly 
grasp and then tiptoeing from the room. 

Claire sent another telegram that 
night telling Harry’s wife that she, 
Claire Jewell, would meet her at the de- 
pot. Claire loved a mystery. There was 
something in this wife of Harry Good- 
fellow’s, she reflected, while tearing the 
telegram from its pad, not on the 
square. 

Claire had wired that she would meet 
the two o’clock train, but, as everyone 
was in a strenuously black mood the 
next day, making rehearsal a drawn-out 
torture, it was nearly three when, eating 
an apple for luncheon, she bore down 
upon the depot, a whirl of blond hair 
and awryness. 

As she pushed cheerfully through the 
crowd, she ate her apple. Some people 
laughed at this; most of them with 
faces yellow from dyspepsia. Claire was 
looking for Harry’s wife, and the im- 
pression she had formed made her halt 
more than once before hair frankly 
blond like her own. But the blond la- 
dies gave back nothing more than 
haughty stares, until Claire, frowning, 
threw away her apple core. That mo- 
ment she received a shock. 

Standing at her elbow was a thin, 
spectacled female. And up to this fe- 
male a very small person, with a little 
dark hat bobbing over big eyes and a 
general air of “someone’s promised to 
meet me” scaredness, waltzed. 

“Are you Miss Claire Jewell?” in- 
quired the small person. 








The spectacled female froze. Her 
look was enough, but she made the sit- 
uation still clearer by retorting, 

“Most certainly, I am not.” 

“Pray excuse me,” smiled the small 
person. “Miss Claire is an actress, and 
I thought you looked—” 

Claire charged to the rescue. 

“*You’re in the right church,’ ” she 
said to the small person, and then, with 
one of her third-act calldowns, to the 
spectacled female, “ ‘but in the wrong 
pew.’ ” 

“TI should hope so, indeed,” retorted 
the female sourly. 

The small person, threw out both 
hands. 

“Are you Miss Claire?” she asked ex- 
citedly. “I’m Hope Goodfellow. How is 
Harry?” 

“He’s all right—all but a broken leg.” 

Claire recounted the accident dis- 
jointedly. She was trying to realize this 
insignificant, big-eyed, small-hatted per- 
son—this little plain lady—Harry 
Goodfellow’s wife. 

“T’ve been so worried!” Hope con- 
fided, her hand through Claire’s arm, as 
they left the station. “Once I thought 
‘suppose Harry is dead!’” Tears came 
to her eyes. “That was dreadful!” 

“Why, you poor little—” Claire was 
going to say “devil,” but she stopped in 
time and said “woman!” 

Hope squeezed her arm. 

“Thank you. It’s all right, more than 
that—heavenly! that I can nurse him, 
and come to know all of you, his dear, 
dear friends.” 

Claire batted her eyes. She could not 
imagine Harry Goodfellow calling them 
“Dear, dear friends.” 

“T suppose he’s written something 
about us,” she said, carelessly. 

She was unprepared for the absolute 
fire of enthusiasm that flamed in Hope’s 
eyes. 

He has told me your life stories. I 
know you all. Listen! There’s Mr. Ar- 
tie Woodson, who wanted to be a cler- 

man—” 

“What!” said Claire. 
that, will you?” 

“And there’s Miss Rosie Nesbit, who 
supports an old mother, and Miss Clem- 
mons, whose life is all sweet sacrifice, 
and Mr. Peter Collier, who is sending 
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three brothers through college,—You 
are surprised.” She gave a happy little 
nag “Harry writes such graphic let- 
ters!” 

Claire stared at her. The description 
was funny, but humor -was swallowed 
up by pity for this cheated, deluded, 
guileless school-teacher, to whom Harry 
Goodfellow had made them out a set of 
Johnnies, nines, Mamma’s-boys and 
Papa’s pets! What a stunt! 

Claire gave her hat a fierce jerk. 

“So we're kind of third-act speech- 
es in a problem play,” she broke out. 

Hope answered simply. “It has been 
my dream to meet you.” 

This silenced Claire. After a minute 
she said: 

“How did you ever come to marry 
Harry Goodfellow ?” 

“I knew you would wonder.” An ex- 
pression of pain crossed Hope’s face. 
“T’ve never been a great, noble person— 
the only part of me that is wonderful is 
my love for Harry.” 

“Don’t knock yourself,’ Claire an- 
swered, shortly ; “it doesn’t pay. As for 
great, noble persons, there are not many 
running around loose ; most of them die 
young and join the angels.” 

Hope regarded her affectionately. 
“People who live big lives always try to 
appear little.” 

“Let it go at that!” murmured Claire. 

Arrived at the hotel, she sent Hope 
to her husband and assembled the mem- 
bers of the company in her room. 

“We've become regular church mem- 
bers and Sunday School teachers; 
there’s even a clergyman among us,” she 
told them. 

And she related what Hope had said. 
The company received it with various 
expressions of disgust. 

Woodson struck a tragic pose. “Mea 
clergyman!” ; 

“And me sending three brothers 
through college!” jeered Peter Collier. 

“And me supporting an old mother!” 
giggled Rosie, who was just out of a 
dramatic-school, and receiving regular 
checks from home. She tossed her head. 
“I wish that horrid little wife would go 
back again.” 

“You'll like her,” Claire said, decid- 
edly, “And pity? you'll just ache with it. 
She’s crazy over that man!” 








Suddenly Miss Clemmons, who had 
preserved silence for some time, began 
to speak in a jumble of words. 

“Are you saying something,” in- 
quired Claire, “or are you just talking?” 

“I’m saying something. Listen! If she 
finds out suddenly that we’re not what 
she thinks we are, it will break her faith 
and her heart. We don’t want to do that. 
But we do want to show her that we’re 
a jolly set; let’s do it by giving her sup- 
pers and taking her on auto-rides till 
her head is spinning.” 

“Making life out a kind of Broadway- 
after-the-lights-shine affair?” Claire 
mused. 

“But what’s the idea?” asked How- 
ard. 

Peter Collier growled: 
Goodfellow’ a lesson.” 

“No,” Miss Clemmons corrected, 
“the idea is that we can’t help all the 
poor, cheated little women in the world 
—but that we can help one.” 

“Tt’s up to us!” said Claire. 

That evening Claire took Hope to the 
theatre with her, and, after the play 
there was a general introduction. Hope 
was on a high pinnacle of delight. She 
eyed each member of the company with 
such faith and rapt admiration, that 
when Peter Collier said “Hell!” be- 
cause he didn’t like his part, everybody 
frowned at him. Afterwards, they 
looked elaborately indifferent. 

The next day Peter Collier hired a 
huge red automobile, and Claire pro- 
cured a stiff-skirted nurse for Harry 
who, it was seen and laughed over, was 
on pins and needles. Their adoption of 
his wife amazed him. Part of the time 
he frowned, and all of the time he was 
unbearably cross. 

They carried Hope off with gay in- 
sistence. It was crisp, glorious weather, 
and the spin over well-kept roads that 
led from the city put them all in high 
spirits. 

“There’s a great little inn a mile 
ahead, where we can get supper,” Peter 
Collier suggested. 

Hope, who in her quiet gown looked 
like a little dark moth among butterflies, 
clapped her hands. 

“Harry’s written me about your tea- 
parties,” she beamed. 

Tea parties! 


“To teach 
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They looked at one another in silence. 
Surely this little woman deserved all 
they were doing for her. 

“T guess you mean our after-the-show 
suppers,” Miss Clemmons said. 

“We don’t get home until morning,” 
hummed Woodson. 

“Where Peter gets drunk and kisses 
everybody.” 

Claire always went one better than 
anybody else. 

Peter Collier, who was looking at 
Hope, said: “Shut up!” so fiercely that 
they all looked at Hope—and lapsed 
into silence. 

The little plain lady was staring at 
Peter; her face was very solemn, and 
back in her eyes a trembling doubt 
showed. Suddenly it vanished. 

“T never saw such people for joking,” 
she said; “you do it so seriously that I 
think you are in earnest.” 

Claire spoke abruptly. “But we’re not 
in earnest.” 

“Of course not,” agreed Woodson. 
“That was a joke then, you know.” 

They all laughed, relieved. 

Hope nodded brightly. The moth 
whirled very near the flame, so near 
that the flame had blown in another di- 
rection. Such a pretty, white little moth! 
It would seem a pity to singe its wings. 

They came to the inn, a red brick 
place with patches of wood on either 
side and vines covering broad porches. 
Peter Collier and Claire, with Woodson 
for side remarks, held a debate, while 
the rest of them, on Hope’s suggestion, 
played games that little children play, 
growing red-cheeked and breathless. 

Peter Collier wanted champagne for 
supper. 

“You see,” he argued, “if we’re really 
going to show her the kind of freaks 
we are not, why we ought to.” — 

“You mean,” Claire frowned, “that 
you'll kiss everybody ?” 

“T’'ll do my part manfully.” 

Claire shook her head. 

“Tt would be letting her down too 
hard.” 

“It might,” agreed Peter. 

“But if you never start,” Woodson 
put in, “you never get anywhere.” 

Peter Collier decided the matter, for 
when they had trooped in to supper, 
the champagne, in long, green-necked 








bottles, was resting in a bed of cracked 
ice. 

They gave Hope the head of the table. 
She accepted it delightedly. Her small 
face was like a rose, her cheeks were 

like the petals, and her eyes like the 

dew on the leaves. 

“We'll have to give toasts,” she said, 
gleefully, “people always do at parties. 
So open the lemonade, Mr. Peter.” 

In a quaint way, that was all her own, 
it had been from the first Mr. Artie and 
Miss Rosie and Miss Claire. 

Peter Collier cleared his throat and 
looked at the “lemonade.” 

“Why the fact is,” he began lamely, 
eat”? 

Claire finished the sentence: 

“Tt isn’t lemonade.” 

“What is it?” Hope asked, her eyes 
bright and unsuspecting. 

They all looked at one another and at 
the green-necked bottles and then at 
the table cover. 

Claire was the one to break the si- 
lence. 

“It’s champagne,” she said, abruptly. 

Hope half rose from her seat. Again, 
in her eyes the doubt showed. Her lips 
parted tremulously. 

“It’s champagne - lemonade,” an- 
nounced Peter Collier ; and then looked 
around defiantly. Everyone avoided his 
eye. “What’s more,” he continued, ris- 
ing boldly to his opinions, “I vote—con- 
sidering the way a certain little person 
feels—to make it lemonade.” 

Everyone agreed hastily that it was 
the only thing to do. 

Woodson touched the button, and the 
waiter replaced the green bottles by tall 
glasses of lemonade. 

For a time, a certain shamed glum- 
ness was in the atmosphere. But Hope’s 

_infectious laughter blew their ever light 
spirits high again. The lemonade sup- 
per made a hit. 

The run back to the hotel was under 
a full moon. As they started, Hope 
said: 

“Harry wrote me that you always 
sang choruses on the way back.” 

Mention of Harry’s letters drowned 
compunction. 

Claire started a lively song of a vil- 
lage boy and a Broadway girl—on the 
third line she halted. 
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The moon was bright enough to show 
Hope’s look of astonishment. 

From something that was deeper than 
impulse, Claire changed the tune to 
“Home, Sweet Home.” By the end they 
they were all singing lustily: “There’s 
no place like home.” 

“That was beautiful,” cried Hope. 
“Let’s try, ‘In the Evening by the 
Moonlight !’ ” 

So they sang one after another of 
those old, sweet songs, that, in their 
youth, everyone has thrilled under. 
Their voices fell tenderly on the night 
air, and, with each song, they grew 
quieter—thinking of things out of their 
present life, things lost, or, long ago 
passed by. 

Hope pressed their hands in parting 
that night. 

“It has been just such a day as Har- 
ry used to write about,” she said, sim- 
ply, “the kind that makes us young 
again and as little children. It’s been a 
day that we shall remember, like a 
smile, all through our lives.” 

And, though they did not meet one 
— glances, they agreed with 

er. 

The next morning Claire heard Hope 
telling Harry little details of their out- 
ing, and marked the silence with which 
he received them. Later, after Hope had 
gone out, Harry callled to Claire as she 
passed his room. 

“I’m surely grateful to you people,” 
he said, humbly. 

“Say,” Claire looked at him curious- 
ly, “have you always made the profes- 
sion out a harbor for saved souls? 
Didn’t it strike you that your wife was 
being jollied ?” 

Harry smoothed the counterpane with 
his hand. 

“It used to,” he replied, soberly. 
“But maybe there’s something more to 
life than just sliding. Maybe it wasn’t 
wrong—painting the world a lily field 
to a lily.” 

His voice died, and he stared out of 
the window at a patch of blue sky with 
little, white clouds across it. 

“I guess she’s rungs higher up than 
the rest of us, anyway,” Claire said, 
harshly, and walked from the room. 
The tone was alive with discontent. 

The week flew with its usual work — 












and hurry. Hope, who went to the the- 
atre every evening, became a kind of 
general maid to all of them. They found 
little, needless errands for her to run; 
once Rosie ripped out a sleeve that 
Hope might sit in her dressing-room 
and sew it up. 

Saturday evening, at dinner, Hope 
asked Peter Collier what church they 
attended; she was in a gay mood, be- 
cause to-morrow Harry would be up 
again, on temporary crutches. 

Peter Collier named a church at ran- 
dom. 

“This evening I am going to stay 
with Harry,” Hope explained. “But I’ll 
see all of you at church in the morning.” 

“Will you?” muttered Woodson. 

This incident worried Claire; she 
spoke of it to Peter Collier. 

“The poor little tike won’t find one of 
us at church to-morrow.” 

Peter made a suggestion. 

“Suppose she finds us there?” 

Claire frowned. “I'll think about it. 
Anyway,” she added, “you can wait for 
me.” 

The next morning Claire awoke with 
a sense of impending action—it was 
church, For awhile she debated. In the 
end she pinned a gray veil over her hat 
and selected a pair of white gloves. 
Peter Collier was waiting for her on 
the stairs. Feeling a common guilt, they 
sneaked from the hotel. At the corner 
they came upon Miss Clemmons and 
Rosie. 

“Look the other way,” Claire ad- 
vised. “Maybe they won’t see us.” 

“What are those girls up to? They 
tried to hide from us!” 

In the church a somber man wanted 
to take them up front; but Claire slip- 
ped into a back pew. No sooner were 
they seated, than she clutched Peter 
Collier’s arm. 

“Shades of Grandma!” 
pered, “look!” 

In the front pew sat Rosie and Miss 
Clemmons; and who should the somber 
man be ushering into the next pew, but 
Artie Woodson! Seeing them, he 
turned fiery red and started to retreat, 
but, recovering himself, sat down very 
hard. After that, one by one, members 
of the company filed into the church. 


she whis- 
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On sight of each other, their curiously 
guilty expressions changed to horror. 
It was the most embarrassing moment 
of their lives! 

Just before the service began, a tip- 
tapping sounded on the floor, and Har- 
ry came up the aisle on his crutches. 
Beside him walked the little, plain lady. 
Most of the company gazed stolidly 
ahead. But she saw them all, and 
smiled, as happy angels might, while 
Harry looked as if he were viewing an- 
gels. 

The preacher gave out the hymn, and 
the congregation rose to its feet. Mem- 
bers of the company remained seated. 
Alone, they might have followed the 
general example, but with the others, 
objects of painful uncertainty, they 
awaited developments. 

Then Hope looked around. First her 
eyes rested on Woodson, he stood up 
and opened a hymn-book ; then her look 
traveled on to Howard in a far corner 
of the church. With an air of martyr- 
dom Howard got to his feet. Claire felt 
the quiet gaze coming their way, she 
never had been one of the holy kind 
and she wouldn’t be now! Tall and 
slim, with a look of heroism on his 
clean-shaven countenance, Peter Collier 
arose. Hope’s eyes, the same unshad- 
owed eyes of a week ago, met Claire’s. 
A second’s defiance of that gentle gaze, 
and Claire stood up. 

The hymn was started by the somber 
man; from the corner Howard’s bass 
boomed ; Rosie and Miss Clemmons had 
a book between them; Woodson’s lips 
parted in time to the music. Peter Col- 
lier began to sing. After a second, 
Claire joined him. Her hand held the 
edge of the book where Peter’s hand 
was. Their eyes met. A_ trembling 
shook Claire’s voice; but Peter sang on 
bravely and with high hope. 

Voices of the company added volume 
to the whole, and made it ring out glad 
and triumphant. Whatever they did, 
they threw their hearts and souls into, 
and this Sunday morning, when the sun 
was high and their hearts were full of 
new thoughtfulness, they were singing 
a hymn. 

At the end of the song, the little, 
plain lady looked around and smiled. 
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STORIES OF 
REAL PEOPLE 


DOING 


REAL THINGS 


In the Heart of Every Person 


there is waging every hour a warfare between primitive instinct — echoes of the old 
cave-dwelling days—and the newer impulses that civilization breeds, Thus it was in the 


great heart of 
SVENSON 


of whom Michael Williams and Kenneth MacNichol write with such power in the superb 
short story they contribute to The Red Book Magazine for October: This story of love’s 
awakening and its sacrifice will grip the reader as a short story seldom does. Its powerful 
human appeal will start an echo in the soul of every man and thrill the heart of every 


pea COULD YOU BE KIND TO A DOG? 


To be just that — nothing more, nothing less — was the task that Reynolds, castaway, 

set himself. How he kept faith with his conscience, and with this silly substitute for a 

grey , floated serenely out upon an uncharted sea, constitutes the story, “The Dog,” 

y John Fleming Wilson, which is one of the most appealing tales The Red Book Magazine 
has ever published. 


“STORIES OF REAL PEOPLE DOING REAL THINGS” 


That is the way The Red Book fiction is characterized by an enthusiastic subscriber. 
Nor could that phrase be more aptly applied than to the fourteen stories that appear in the 
October issue. The authors are mostly familiar to you, the natures of the stories they have 
to tell are alluring, are they not? 


THE ASPIRATION OF HERMIONE 


A girl’s abandonment of ‘higher education *’ for 
old-fashioned love. By Maude Radford Warren 


THE BUMP OF DESTINY 


The genesis of the concussion hair grower and its 
developement. By Kenneth Brown 


THE RED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


On Sale September 23rd 














AN ACT OF PROVIDENCE 


An old secret-service operative is aided by wire- 
less in saving a colleague. By Mark A. Daly 


“SURETOGO” 


He was a lamb on wheels, relic of a littie girl’s 
golden day of joy. By Leslie Adams 


THE PASSING HOUR 





een nace aoe 





THE GATE AT THE END OF THINGS 


The man in the mountains thought it open for 
him, but a girl’s hand closed it. 
By Helene George Norton 


DOC DORAN, CIRCUS MAN 


A story of the one great moment in the life of an 
actress, By Izola Forrester 


THE BROWN PARCEL 


The ingenious plan by which an uncle tested the 
mettle of his kin. By Donald Kennicott 


RUEBER 
Always he saw the sunshine through the window 


The assistant district-attorney flees from a case in his little shop. my WEEE Bi. OSES 
rinsnenneiaindgees By B,J. Daskman THE MOST INTERESTING THING IN THE 
RLD 


THE EMERALD OF THE ARSENAL wo 


The little Viscount finds the dagger of his remote The aged philosopher hears an echo of his youth 
ancestors. By Edward Boltwood —then, silence. By Rupert Hughes 


THE STORIES OF THE LATEST NEW YORK PLAYS 
By Louis V. DeFoe 


28 ART PORTRAITS of BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 28] 


The Doc set about winning a girl’s heart in the 
approved circus fashion. By May K. Warwick 


A POINT IN FACT 























